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T HE performances contained in the preſent 
Volume, are ſuch, as it is preſumed, ought 
to have made a part of the Edition of Dr. John- 
fon's Works lately publiſhed. Their authenti- 
required, except in one or two inftances, it might 
without much difficulty be produced. The merit 
of the ſeveral pieces will hardly be controverted. 


ries on that ſubject, have left much to conjec- 
ture, and been the cauſe of ſome miſtakes. It 
is incredible, that he ſhould have aſſumed to 
himſelf the works of other writers, and there- 

fore it is more probable, that he tacitly i | 
to enquiries which he was reſolved not to fatisfy 
beſt are convinced, that he left no direftions be- 
hind hin on the _ of any Edition of his 
Warks, 
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Works, or ſuch only as on a ſtrict enquiry would 
be found. to be too haſtily admitted. 
Phat this excellent Writer, in whoſe praiſe too 
much cannot be ſaid, ſhould have neglected to 
publiſh a complete Edition of his works in his 
life-time, will be a ſubject of regret with many, 
and not without reaſon ; but when it is confi- 
dered with what care he wrote, how little he 
altered, and how little room there is for altera- 
tion, it wil diminiſh ſome of our concern. It 
was very juſtly obſerved by a celebrated female 
writer, that were an angel to give the imprima- 
ir, Dr. Johaſon's works were among thoſe very 
few which would not be leſſened by a line “. 
It may be further obſerved, that nothing really 
written by him has been yet brought to light 
which can in any degree difgrace his memory. 
Whatever injury his character has ſuſtained, no 
part of it can with juſtice be imputed to his 
The publication of Poſthumous Works is liable 
to many objections : From the inequalities of 
Lome of our beſt writers, it has been often found. 
_ - Injurioes to their reputation, to collect every 
ſcattered fragment of their productions. Still 
more injurious may it be thought to revive ſuch 
performances as the more mature judgment of 

| © Piozzi's Anecdotes, p. x32. 
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an Author may deem proper to conſign to obli- 
vioa. The firſt of theſe as has been 
already obſerved, will not apply to the works of 
Dr. Johnſon. He always made it a rule, on no 
occaſion, to relax his attention, and therefore 
will be found to require no indulgence on a- 
count of inaccuracies or negligence. To the 
other objection, the preſent Editor hardly con- 
ceives it incumbent on him to reply. It no 
where appears what Dr. Johnſon's ſentiments 
were on this ſubject, and were they known 
(though intitled to great deference) it would be 
 flilla queſtion how far an Author is to be conſ- 
dered, as the ſole judge of what ought to be 
ſuppreſſed of works already in print. Various 
circumſtances may concur to place the ſentiments 
of an Author and his reader at variance with cach 
other. Were the determinations of writers on, 
this ſubje conſidered as final, and without ap- 
peal, many excellent pieces which confer honour 
on the nation, muſt in that caſe ceaſc to be print - 
ed. It cannot however be denied, but there is 
ſome reaſon to believe, that had Dr. Johnſon re- 
_ vided his own works for publication, the twelfth. 
and thirteenth Volumes, containing thoſe exquiſite 
models of ſcnatorial cloquence, and probably the 
firſt two pieces of the preſent Volume, would have 
been excluded. To aſk whether the public 
3 would 
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would have ſubmitted to ſuch an excluſion, is 
Hetle ſhort of an inſult on taſte, criticiſm and 
common ſenſe. 
In colleting the materials which compoſe the 
preſent Volume, recourſe has been had to the 
friends of Dr. Johnſon now living, and from 
veral pieces to him have been derived. For the 
If they are not very important, they ſolicit no 
praiſe, and are too few to need a long apology. 
To conclude, the Editor, on a final review of 
the Volume before it is delivered to the Public, 
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| ANCIENT INSCRIPTION 1 


LYNN i NORFOLK. 


Narfolk, near the town of Lynn, in a field which 

an ancient tradition of the country affirms to have 
| been once a deep lake or meer, and which appears from 
authentic records to have been called, about two hun-- 
dred years ago, Palas, or the Marſh, was diſcovered not 
long fince a large ſquare ftone, which is found upon an 


—— 


exact inſpection to be a kind of coarſe marble, of a 
fubſtance not firm enough to admit of being poliſhed, 
| yet harder than our common quarries afford, and n 
cafily 
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4 MARMOR NORFOLCIENSE. 
eaſily fuſceptible of injuries from weather or outward 


accidents, 
"x 


--Ir-2as. brought to light by a farmer, who obſerving 
his plough obſtructed by ſomething, through which the 
ſhare could not make its way, ordered his ſervants to re- 
move it. This was not effected without ſome difficulty, 
the ftone being three feet four inches deep, and four 
feet ſquare in the ſuperſicies, and conſequently of a 
weight not cafily manageable. However, by the ap- 
plication of leyers, it was at length raiſed, and conveyed 
to a corner of the field, where it lay for forme months 
acquainted with this yenerable relique of antiquity, had 
not our good fortune been greater than our curioſity. 
A Gentleman, well-known to the learned world, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the patronage of the Mecenas of Ner- 
fall, whoſe name, was I permitted to mention it, would 
excite the attention of my reader, and add no ſmall au- 
thority to my conjectures, obſerving, as he was walking 
that way, that the clouds began to gather and threaten 
him with a ſhower, had recourſe for ſhelter to the trees 
under which this ſtone happened to he, and fat down 
upon it in expectation of fair weather. At length he 
began to amuſe himſelf in his confinement, by clearing 
the earth from his ſeat with the point of his cane; and 
had continued this employment ſome time, when he ob- 
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for cutting out the clay, that filled up the ſpaces of 
tion legible, which is here exhibited to the public : 


POST-GENITES. 
Cum lapidem hunc, magni 
Dui nunc jacet incola flag, 

Vel pede equus tanget, 

Vel arator vomere franget, 


Sentiet ægra metus, 
Effundet patria fletus, 
Littoraque ut f, 7 
Reſonabunt oppida lffu > * 
Nam facunda rubri 2 


6 MARMOR NORFOLCIENSE. 
Cynthia, tunc latis 
Flarebunt lilia pratis, 

Nee fremere audebit 
Leo, ſed vialare timebit, 
Ante oculas natos 
Calceatos et cruciatus 
Jam feret ignaunus, 
Vetitique libidine pravus. 
Sanguinem equus fugit, = 
Neque bellua Titi remugi. 


© Theſe lines he carefully copjed, accompanied in his leer 


of July 19, with the following tranſlation. 


To POSTERITY. 


WWheneer this fone, now hid beneath the lake, 
The berſe ſpall trample, or the plough ſhall break, 
Then, O my country ! ſhalt than groan difireft, 
Thy freets with violence of woe ſhall ſound, 
Lud as the billews hunting on the ground. 
Then thro' thy fields foall ſcarlet reptiles fray, 

| Their bangry farms the poaiefal walk Skit fright 
Still fierce to threaten, fill afraid to fight ; 
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The teeming year's whale produft ſball devour, 
Iyſatiate pluck the fruit, and crop the flow'r : 
Shall glutton on the ind. /ffrious peaſants fpoil, 
Rob without fear, and fatien without toil. | 
Then o'er the world ſhall diſcord fretch ber wings; 

Kings change their laws, and kingdoms change their kings. 
The bear enrag d th affrighted moon ſhall dread ; 

The lilies o'er the vales triumphant ſpread ; 
Nr ſhall the Han, wont of old to reign : 
Defpatic e er the dgalatad plain, 

Or dare to murmur in the flow'ry glade ; 

His tortur'd fons ſhall die befere bis face, 

While be lies melting in 4 lewd embrace ; 

And, yet more firange ! bis veins a borſe ſhall drain; 

Nor ſhall the paſttve coward once complain. 


—— an, © 
fon has given us, as an antiquary, a true and uncon- 
trovertible repreſentation of the writer's meaning, and 
am fure he can confirm it by innumerable quotations 
from the authors of the middle age, ſhould he be pub- 
licly called upon by any man of eminent rank in the 
republic of letters; nor will he deny the world that fa- 
ſobriety and modeſty, with which it becomes every learn- 
ed man to treat a ſubject of fuch importance. 

Yer with all proper deference to a name ſo juſtly ce- 
lebrated, I will take the freedom of obſerving that he 
has fucceeded better as a ſcholar than a poet; having 
fallen below the ſtrength, the conciſeneſs, and at the 
| B 4 _ fame 


— 


To caſt and air, not -cafy to be underſtood, 
and very difficult to be imitated, nor can it be conceived 
that any man would lay out his abilities on a way of writ- 


him no reputation, and engrave his chimeras on a ſtone 
to aſtoniſh poſterny. 


is out of diſpute, but how high 


Its antiquity therefore 


2 degree of antiquity is to be aſſigned it, there is mere 


Latin rhymes made their appearance in the world is yet 
undecided by the critics. Verſes of this kind were called 
learned Camden conſeſſes himſelf ignorant, fo that the 
file carries no certain marks of its age. I fhall only 


® Sec his Remains, 1614, Pp. 337» ©* Riming verſes which are 
* called Ferfus Leonizi, 1 know not wherefore (for a lyon's taile 


doch not anſwer to the middle parts as theſe verſes doe) began 


„ in the time of Gurolns Magere, and were only in requeſt then 
„ and in many ages following, which delighted in nothing more 
+ then in this minkkrelfie of meeters.” E. gk 

* 
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nearly of the fame form with thoſe on King Aribur's 
coffin; but whether from their fimilitude we may venture 
to pronounce them of the ſame date, I muſt refer to the 
decifion of better judges. 


Our inability to fix the age of this inſcription . 2 


farily infers our ignorance of its author, with relation to 
whom many controverſies may be ſtarted worthy of the 

The firſt queſtion that naturally ariſes is, Whether he 
was a Briton or a Saxon? I had at firſt conceived fome 
hope, that in this queſtion, in which not only the idle 
curiofiry of virtuoſos, but the honour of two mighty na- 
tions is concerned, fore information might be drawn 
from the word Patria, [my country] in the third ine; 


| England being not in propriety of ſpeech the country of 
the Saxons ; at leaſt not at their firſt arrival. But upon 


fince we find that in all ages, foreigners have affefted to 
call Evgland their country, even when like the Saxons of 
old they came only to plunder it. 
| An aguument in favour of the Brituzs, may indeed be 
drawn from the tenderneſs, with which the author ſeems 
to lament his country, and the compaſſion he ſhows for 
its approaching calamities. I, who am a deſcendant 
from the Saxons, and therefore unwilling to ſay any thing 
derogatory from the reputation of my forefathers, muſt 
yet allow this argument its full force: for-ir has been 
rarely, very rarely, known that foreigners, however well 
reared, careſſed, enriched, flatrered or exalted, have 
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They have employed 


Th 


queſtion, and inclines me ftrongly to believe, that the 
benevolent author of this prediction muſt have been 
bons a Barron. 
Tue learned diſcoverer of the inſcription was pleaſed 
m0 inſiſt wich great warmth upon the etymology of the 
ward Patris, which fignifying, fays he, the land of my 
father, could be made uſe of by none, but fuch whoſe 
anceſtors had reſided here : but in anfwer to this demon- 
ftration, as he called it, I only deſired him to take notice. 
how common it is for intruders of yeſterday, to pretend 
the fame title with the ancient proprietors, and having 
Juſt received an eſtate by voluntary grant, to erect a 
claim of hereditary right. Tot: 

W . 
j ing the rank or condition writer, 
— ——— — of having done his 
Any, in leaving this folemn warning to his country, 


r 


to conſirm it, is. I confeſs, of the greateſt weight in this 


gem ftudiouſly to have avoided that veneration, to which 


og * 
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from the gratitude of poſterity, and has therefore left no 
trace, by which the moſt ſagacious and diligent enquirer 
enn hope to diſcover ham. 

This conduct alone ought to convince us, that the 
prediction is of no ſmall importance to mankind, ſince 
the author of it appears not to have been influenced by 
any other motive than that noble and cxalked philan- 
thropy, which is above the narrow views of recompenſe 
or 
That intereſt had no ſhare in this inſcription, is evident 
beyond diſpute, fince the age in which he lived received 
neither pleafure nor inſtruction from it. Nor is it lefs 
apparent from the fupprefſion of his name, that he was 
equally a ſtranger to that wild defire of fame, which 
has ſometimes infatuated the nobleſt minds. 

His modeſty, however, has not been able wholly to 7 
extinguiſh that curioſity, which fo naturally leads us, 
when we admire a performance, to enquire after the 
author. Thoſe whom I have conſulted on this occaſion, 
and my zeal for the honour of this benefaftor of my 
country, has not fuffered me to forget a fingle antiquary 
of reputation, have almoſt unanimouſly determined, that 
it was written by a King. For where elſe, ſaid they, are 
we to expect that greatneſs of mind, and that dignity 
of expreſſion, ſo eminently conſpicuous in this inſcription? 
- It is with a proper ſenſe of the weakneſs of my own 
abilities, that I venture to lay before the public, the rea; 
fons which hinder me from concurring with this opinion, 
which I am not only inclined to favour by my. reſpe$ 
for the authors of it, but by a natural affetion. for 
monarchy, 


. 


26 
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monarchy, and a prevailing inclination to believe, that 
every excellence is inherent in a king. 

— — —„— 
due to the regal dignity, and countenanced by fo great 
authorities, without a long and accurate diſcuſſion, would 
be a temerity juſtly liable to the ſevereſt cenſures. A 
fupercilious and arrogant determination of a controverſy 
of ſuch importance, would doubtlefs be treated by the 
impartial and candid with the utmoſt indignation. 

But as I have too high an idea of the learning of my 
contemporaries, to obtrude any crude, haſty, or indi- 
geſted notions on the public, I have proceeded with the 
utmoſt degree of diffidence and caution ; I have fre- 
quently reviewed all my arguments, traced them back- 
wards to their firſt principles, and uſed every method of 
examination to diſcover whether all the deductions were 


11 and whether I was not impoſed on by 


_ «a king. 
1 


fallacy ; but the farther I carried my en- 
p DN 
the more was I convinced, in ſpite of all my preju- 
dices, that this wonderful prediction was not written by 


Far after a —— perufal of hiflceies, 
memoirs, chronicles, Ives, characters, vindications, 
panegyrics and epitaphs, I could find no fufficient au- 


thority for aſcribing to any of our EN monarchs, how- 


ever gracious or glorious, any prophetical knowledge or 


preſcience of fururity : which, when we confider how 
rarely regal virtues are forgotten, how ſoon they are dif- 
covered, and how loudly they are celebrated, affords 2 
probable argument at kraft, that none of them have laid 
| any 
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any claim to this character. For why ſhould hiſtorians 
have omitted to embelliſh their accounts with fuch a 
ſtriking circumſtance ? or if the hiſtories of that age are 
Joſt by length of time, why was not fo uncommon an 
excellence tranſmitted to poſterity in the more laſting 
colours of poetry? Was that unhappy age without a 
Laureat? Was there then no Tung or Philips F? no 
Ward or Mitchel | to ſnatch fuch wonders frong obli- 
vion, and immortalize a prince of fuch capacities? If 
this was really the caſe, let us congratulate ourſelves 
upon being reſerved for better days ; days fo fruitful of 
happy writers, that no princely virtue can ſhine in vain. 
Our monarchs are furrounded with refined fpirits, fo 
penetrating that they frequently diſcover in their maſ- 
ters great qualities inviſible to vulgar eyes, and which, 


did not they publiſh them to mankind, would be un- 


obſerved for ever. 
Nor is it eaſy to find in the lives of our monarchs 
many inftances of that regard for poſterity, which ſeems 
to have been the prevailing temper of this venerable man. 
I have ſeldom in any of the gracious ſpeeches delivered 
and fatisfaftion by both Houſes of Parliament, diſcovered 
any other concern than for the current year, for which 


bupplies are generally demanded in very preſſing terms, 


* Dr. Edward Young. E. 
+ Ambroſe Philips, author of The Diffreft Mother, &c. E. 
1 Edward Ward. See Dunciad, and Biographia Dramatica. E. 
þ Joſeph Mitchel. See Biographia Dramatica. E. 


and 
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and fometimes fuch as imply no remarkable ſolicitude 
_ for poſterity. * 

25 Nothing indeed can be more unreaſonable and abfurd, 
than to require chat a4 monarch, diftrafted with Cares 


deaths of queens, fufficient to overwhelm any capacity 
but that of a king ? Surely he that acquits himſelf fuc- 
cefifully of fuch affairs, may content himſelf with the 
glory he acquires, and leave poſterity to his ſucceſſors. 
Tue this has been the condutt of moſt princes, is 
evident from the accounts of all ages and nations ; and 
therefore I hope it will not be thought that I have, 
veneration it might demand as the work of a king. 
With what haborious ſtruggles againſt prejudice and 
:enfivation, whh what effcers of reafening, and! perti- 
nacity of felf-denial, I have prevailed upon myſelf to 
facrifice the honour of this monument to the love of 
truth, none who are unacquainted with the fondneſs of 
a2 commentator will be able to conceive. But this in- 
ſtance will be, I hope, ſufficient to convince the public, 
that I write with ſincerity, and that whatever my fucceſs 
may be, my intentions are good. 

Where we are to look for our author, it fill remains 
to be conſidered ; whether in the high road of public 


employments, or the by-paths of private life. 


2 
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It has.always been obſerved of thoſe that frequent a 
forms an expedient to fuſpend or perplex an enquiry into 
his meaſures for a few months, and applauds and trumphs 
in his own dexterity. The peer puts off his creditor 
for the preſent day, and forgets that he is ever to fee 
him more. The frown of a prince, and the loſs of a 
penſion, have indeed been found of wonderful efficacy, 
to abftraft men's thoughts from the preſent time, and 
fill them with zeal for the liberty and welfare of ages to 
come. Bur I am inclined to think more favourably of 
the author of this prediction, than that he was made a 
pairiot by diſappointment or diſguſt. If he ever faw a 
court, I would willingly believe, that he did not owe 
his concern for poſterity to his ill reception therp, but 
his il reception there to his concern for poſterity. | 
However, fince truth is the fame in the mouth of a 
hermit, or a prince, ſince it is not reaſon but weakneks, 
that makes us rate counſel by our eſtcem for the coun- 
ſellor, let us at length deſiſt from this enquiry, ſo uſelck 
in itſelf, in which we have room to hope for fo line 
fatisfaftion. Let us ſhew our gratitude to the author, 
by anfwering his intentions, by conſidering minutely the 
without heat, precipitancy, or party-prejudices ; kt us 
bitiouſly for far-fetched interpretations ions, and admitting 
ſuch low meaning, and obvious and low ſenſe, as is 

it is reaſonable to aſcribe to this excellent man. 
| 1 
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4-7 Ie may be yet farther aſked, whether this inſcription, 


which appears in the ſtone, be an original, and not rather 


a verſion of a traditional prediction in the old Nr 
tongue, which the zeal of ſome learned man prompted : 
him to tranſlate and engrave in 2 more known language 
for the inftruftion of future ages: but as the Ines carry | 
at the firſt view a reference both to the ſtone itſelf, and 


very remarkably to the place where it was found, I cannot 
ſee any foundation for fuch a fuſpicion. 


with the cloſeſt and moſt laborious attention, I muſt 


confeſs myſelf not yet able fully to comprehend. The 
following explications, therefore, are by no means laid 


down as certain and indubitable truths, but as conjec- 


mes not always wholly fatisfaftory even to myſelf, and 
which I had not dared to propoſe to fo enlightened an 
nige, an age which abounds with thoſe great ornaments 


of human nature, ſceptics, anti- moraliſts, and infidek, 
bus with hopes that they would excite ſome perſon of 
greater abilities, to penetrate farther into the oraculous 
obſcurity of this wonderful prediction. 


ties, in which the time of the diſcovery of the ſtone 


13 
* | 


Vel pede q tangetr, 
Vel arater vam franget, 


It remains now that we examine the ſenſe and import 
of the inſcription, which, after having long dwelt upon it 
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Sentier ægra metus, 

Effundet patria fletus, 

Littoraque ut fluttu, 

Reſonabunt oppida luttu. 


M kene er this ſtane, nen 
The borſe ha ml. or the plangh foal break, 
Then, O my country ! ſhalt thou groan d. 

Grief in thine eyes, and terror in thy breaf. 
Thy ftreets with violence of woe ſhall ſound, 
Loud as the billows hunting on the ground. 


When this Sane, ſays he, which now les bid beneath - / 

the waters of 4 dap lake, al be fruck upon by the borſe, 

e broken by the plough, then ſhalt thou, my country, be 
aftaniſhed with terrors, and drowned in tears; then ſhall 
thy towns ſound with lamentations, as thy ſhores with the 
roarmgs of the waves. Theſe are the words literally 
rendered, but how are they verified ? The lake is dry, 
the ſtone. is turned up, but there is no appearance of 
this diſmal ſcene. Is not all at home ſatiaſaction and 
tranquillity ? all abroad fubmiffion and compliance ? Is 
it the intereſt or inclination of any prince or ſtate to draw 
a fword againſt us? and are we not nevertheleſs ſecured 
by a numerous ſtanding army, and a King who is him- 
ſelf an army? Have our troops any other employment 
than to march to a review ? Have our fleets encountered 
any thing but winds and worms? To me the preſent 
ſtate of the nation ſeems ſo far from any reſemblance to 
the noiſe and agitation of | ſea, that it may 
| 3 
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of the waves before a ſtorm. 


Nam fecunds rubri 
Serpent per prata colubri, 
Gramine vaſt 

Flores fruttuſque vorantes, 
Omnia fedantes, 
Vitiantes, et fpoliantes ; 
Quanquam Baud pugnaces, bs. 
Fru abſque timare, | 

Er pingues abjque labore. 


Then through thy felds S ſcarlet reptiles fray, 

Their bungry fwarms the peaceful vale ſhall fright, 

Still fierce to threaten, flill afraid to fight ; 
The teeming year's whole produit ſhall devour, 
Inſatiate pluck the fruit, and crop the flow'r : 
Shall glutton on the induftrious peaſants fpoil, 
Reb without fear, and fatten without toil. 


account of this dreadful calamity ; but his deſcription 
s capable of very different ſenſes with almoſt equal 
nb, (rabri colubri are the Latin words, 


de much more properly compared to che dead ſtillneſs 


% He ſeems, in theſe verſes, to deſcend to a particular 
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— term for = particular, in my opinion too 


lcentiouſly.) Red ſerpents ſhall wander oer ber meadows, 
and pillage and pollute, &c. The particular mention of 
the colour of this deſtructive viper may be ſome guide 
to us in this labyrinth, through which, I muſt acknow- 
ledge, I cannot yet have any certain path. I confeſs, 
that when a few days after my peruſal of this paſſage, 
I heard of the multitude of lady- birds feen in Kew, 1 
which the and was to be laid waſte, and therefore 
booked over all accounts of them with uncommon con- 
cer. But when my firſt terrors began to ſubſide, I 
and feet, would ſcarecly have been called ferpemts ; and 
without doing any hurt, that they had no quality, but 
the colour, in common with the ravagers here deſcribed. 


view, the ſeveral properties of this peſtiſerous brood, 
with which we are threatened, as hints to more ſagacious 
red aninial that ranges uncontrouled over the country, 


man; that carries with it corruption, rapine, pollution 
and devaſtation ; that threatens without courage, robs 
without fear, and is pampered without labour, they may 
know that the prediction is compleated. Let me only 
remark farther, that if the ſtyle of this, as of all other 
predictions, is figurative, the ſerpent, a wretched animal 
that crawls upon the carth, is a proper emblem of low 

C 2 views, 


As I am not able to determine any thing on this 
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views, felf-mtereſt, and baſe fubmiſſion, as well as of 
cruelty, miſchief, and malevolence. 3 

I cannot forbear to obſerve in this place, that as It 1s 
of no advantage to mankind to be forewarned of ine- 


al 


and awaken us from that panic which | 
neceffarily feel, at the firſt tranſient view of this dread- 
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Plurima tunc lager 


Mutabit, plurima reges 
Natio, 


Then o'er the world ſhall diſcord ftretch ber wings, 


Here the author takes a general furvey of the ſtate 


of the world, and the changes that were to happen 


about the time of the diſcovery of this monument in 
many nations. As it is not likely that he intended to 
touch upon the affairs of other countries any farther 
than the advantage of his own made it neceſſary, we 
may reaſonably conjecture, that he had a full and dif- 
tin view of all the negotiations, treaties, confederacies, 
of all the triple and quadruple alliances, and all the 
leagues offenſive and defenſive, in which we were to be 
engaged, either as principals, acceſſaries, or guarrantees, 
whether by policy, or hope, or fear, or our concern for 
preſerving the ballance of power, or our tenderneſs for 
the liberties of Exrope, He knew that our negotiators 
would intereſt us in the affairs of the whole earth, ad 
that no ſtate could either riſe or decline in power, either 
extend or Joſe its dominions, without affecting politics 
and influencing our councils. 


This paſſage will bear an cafy and natural applica- © ” 


tion to the preſent time, in which ſo many revolutions 
have happened, ſo many nations have changed their 
maſters, and ſo many diſputes and commotions are em- 
broiling almoſt in every part of the world, 
That almoſt every ftate in Epe and Afo, that is, 


almoſt every country then known is comprehended in 


C 3 this 
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this prediction may be eaſily conceived, but whether it 
extends to regions at that time undiſcovered, and portends 
any akeration of government in Caroline and Georgia, | 
Jet more able or more daring expoſitors determane. 


. — Core ſd 
In rabiem tunc contremet Urſa 


Ghia, 
The bear enrag'd, th" affvighted moon ſpall dread; 


The terror created to the moon by the anger of the 
bear, is a ſtrange expreſſion, but may perhaps relate to 
the apprehenfions raiſed in the Turkiſh empire, of which | 
a creſcent or new moon is the imperial ſtandard, 4 
the increaſing power of the Empreſs of Nuſſa, whoſe 
dominions lie under the northern conſtellation called | 
the Bear. | 


i 
g . 
: 
; 


1 
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+ The lilies borne by the kings of Fraxce are an apt | 
repreſentation of that country; and their flouriſhing | 
over wide extended vallies, ſeems to regard the new in- 
creaſe of the French power, wealth and dominions, by 
the advancement of their trade, and the acceffion of 
Lorain. This is at firſt view an obvious, but perhaps 

| 4 
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we reconcile it with the following paſſage. 

Nec fremere audebit 

Ls, fed wicle tinedi 

Omnia conſuetus 
Nor fhall the en, wont of old to reign 
Defpatic oer the dejolated plain, 


Or dare to murmur in the flow'ry glade ; 


In which the lion that uſed at pleaſure to lay the paſ- © 


tures waſte, is repreſented as not daring to touch the 
lies, or murmur at their growth : the lion, it is rye, 
is one of the ſupporters of the arms of Exgland, and 
may therefore figure our countrymen, who have in an- 
cient times made France a deſert. But can it be faid, 
that the lion dares not murmur or rage (for fremere may 
import both) when it is evident, that for many years 
this whole kingdom has murmur'd ! however, it may 
be at preſent calm and ſecure, by its confidence in the 
wiſdom of our politicians and the addreſs of our nego- 
Uators. | 
Ate ocules natos 

Calceatos et cruciates 
Jam feret ignavus, 
Ja libidine prevus. 
Fls rd ſons ſhall die before bis face, 
While he lies melting in @ lewd embrace; © 

04 Here 
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unintelligible, if we ſuppoſe them to be ſpoken of our 
nation, as that he les ſluggiſh, and depraved with 
unlawful luſts, while his offspring is trampled and 
tortured before his eyes. But in that place can the 
Engliſs be faid to be trampled or tortured ? Where are 
they treated with injuſtice or contempt? What nation 
is there from pole to pole that does not reverence the 
nod of the Ni King? Is not our commerce unre- 
ſtrained? Are not the riches of the world our own? 
Do not our ſhips fail unmoleſted, and our merchants 
traffic in perſect ſecurity? Is not the very name of 
England treated by foreigners in a manner never known 
before? Or if ſome flight injuries have been offered, 
if. fome of our petty traders have been ſtopped, our 
poſſeſſions threatened, our effefts confiſcated, our flag 
infulted, or our ears cropped, have we lain ſluggiſh and 
unactive? Have not our fleets been ſeen in tri- 
umph at Spithead Did not Haffer viſit the Baffimentos, 
and is not Haddock now ſtationed at Port Mahon ? 


En quoque quod mirum, 
Quod dicas denique dirum, 
1 412 
— bis wins 6 bare flel rai, 
Nev Joel the — Ä | 


II., is farther aſſerted in the concluding lines, that the 
22 blood. This is ftill more ob- 
ſus | 
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me to purſue a train of thought that leads to ſuch ſhock- 


he 
b- | 
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dare to abet, and of ſo fatal and deſtructive a tendency, 
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ſcure than any of the reſt, and indeed the difficulties I 
have met with ever ſince the firſt mention of the hon 
are ſo many and great, that I had, in utter deſpair of 
furmounting them, once deſiſted from my defign of 
publiſhing any thing upon this ſubject ; but was pre- 
vailed upon by the importunity of ſome friends, to 
whom I can deny nothing, to reſume my deſign ; and 
I muſt own, that nothing animated me fo much as the 
hope they flattered me with, that my effay might be in- 
ſerted in the Gazetteer, and fo become of ſervice to my 
country. | a 
That a animal ſhould fuck the blood of a ©- / 
ftronger wi is wholly improbable and in- 
conſiſtent with the regard for ſelf-preſervation, fo ob- 
ſervable in every order and ſpecies of beings. We muſt 
therefore neceſſarily endeavour after ſome figurative 
ſenſe not liable to fo infuperable an objection. 
Were I to proceed in the fame tenor of interpreta- - 
tion, by which I explained the moon and the hikes, I 
might obſerve that a horſe is the arms of H —. 
But how then does the horſe fuck the hon's blood ? 
Money is the blood of the body politic. But my 
zeal for the preſent happy eſtabliſhment will not ſuffer 


ing concluſions. The idea is deteſtable, and fuch as, 
it ought to be hoped, can enter into the mind of none 
but a virulent Republican, or bloody Jacobite. There 
is not one honeſt man in the nation unconvinced how 
weak an attempt it would be to endeavour to confute 
this inſimuation. An infinuation which no party will 


that 
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that it may prove equally dangerous to the author whe- 
ther true or falſe. | 

As therefore I can form no hypothefis on which a 
conliſtent interpretation may be built, I muſt leave 
theſe looſe and unconnefted hints entirely to the can- 
dour of the reader, and confeſs that I do not think my 


ſcheme of explication juſt, fince I cannot apply it | 


throughout the whole, without involving myſelf in dif- 
it no cafy matter to get free. 

Being therefore convinced upon an attentive and de- 
Eberate review of theſe obſervations, and a confultation 
with my friends, of whoſe abilities I Wave the higheſt 
efteem, and whoſe impartiality, fincerity, and probity, 
I have long known and frequently experienced, that my 
conjectures are in general very uncertain, often impro- 
bable, and ſometimes little leſs than apparently falſe, I 
was long in doubt whether I ought not entirely to fup- 
preſs them, and content myſelf with publiſhing in the 
Gexzetieer, the inſcription, as it ſtands engraven 
ſtone, without tranſlation or commentary, unleſs that 
ingenious and learned fociety, ſhould favour the world 

To this ſcheme, which I thought extremely well cal- 
culated for the public good, and therefore very eagerly 
communicated to my acquaintance and fellow ſtudents, 
ſome objeftions were ftarted, which as I had not fore- 
ſeen, I was unable to anſwer. 


liſhed by that fraternity, are written with fuch profun- 
dity of ſentiment, and filled with fuch uncommon modes 


on the 


3 


It was obſerved firſt, That the Daily Diſertatians pub- 


of | 
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of expreſſion, as to be themſelves ſufficientiy unantelli- 
gible to vulgar readers, and that therefore the venerable 
obſcurity of this prediction, would much leſs excite the 
curiofity and awaken the attention of mankind, than if 
it were exhibited in any other paper, and placed in op- 
poſition to the clear and eaſy ſtile of an author generally 
underſtood. * * 
To this argument, formidable as it was, I anfwered, - - 
after a ſhort pauſe, that, with all proper deference to 
the great ſagacity and advanced age of the objeftor, I 
and that a reader of the Gazetteer, being by his own 
conſeſſion accuſtomed to encounter difficulties, and ſearch 
for meaning where it was not eaſily to be found, muſt 
be better prepared than any other man for the peruſal of 
theſe ambiguous exprefſions. And that, beſides, the 
explication of this ſtone, being a taſk, which nothing 
with indefatigable patience, ſeemed in reality reſerved 
for thoſe who have given proofs of both in the higheſt 
- | degree, by reading and underſtanding the Gazetteer. 
| This anfwer fatisfied every one but the objeftor, whe - 
with an obſtinacy, not very uncommon, adhered to his 
own opinion, though he could not defend it ; and not 
being able to make any reply, attempted to laugh away 
: my argument, but found the reſt of my friends fo little 
> diſpoſed to jeſt upon this important queſtion, that he 
was forced to reſtrain his mirth, and concent himſelf with 
a fullen and contemptuous filence. 


eee Ted afferdied on this 55 
occaſion, having owned the fſolidity of my anſwer to the 


3 
th firſt 
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firſt objeftion, offered a ſecond, which in his opinion 
could not be fo cafily defeated. 
„I have obſerved, /eys be, that the eſſays in the Ga- 
« zefteer, though written on very important ſubjects by 
engage, or money procure, have never, cir- 
« culated through the kingdom with the utmoſt appli- 
« cation, had any remarkable influence upon the peo- 
« ple. I know many perſons of no common capacity, 
« that hold it ſufficient to peruſe theſe papers four times 
« 2 year; and others who receive them regularly, and 


« without looking upon them, treaſure them under 
ground for the benefit of poſterity. So that the in- 


Pony 9 £02 5» © @Vv 


| difficult than to attack; conſider then, fays he, what 


rempts. Every one knows that pancgyric is in its own 
nature no eaſy taſk, and that to defend is much more 


induſtry, what affiduity it muſt require, to praiſe and 
vindicate a miniftry hike ours. 

It was hinted by another, that an inſcription which 
had no relation to any particular ſet of men amongſt us, 
but was compoſed many ages before the parties, which 
now divide the nation, had a being, could not be ſo 
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properly conveyed to the world by means of a paper, 
dedicated to palitical debates. 

Another to whom I had communicated my own ob- 57 
ſervations in a more private manner, and who had in- 
ſerted ſome of his own arguments, declared it, as his 
opinion, that they were, though very controvertible and 
unſatisfaftory, yet too valuable to be loſt; and that 
though to inſert the inſcription in a paper of which fuch 
numbers are daily diſtributed at the expence of the 


public, would doubtleſs be very agreeable to the gene- 


rous defign of the author, yet he hoped that as all the 
ſtudents, either of politics or antiquities, would receive 
both pleafure and improvement from the diſſertation, 
with which it is accompanied, none of them would re- 
get to pay for ſo agreeable an entertainment. 

It cannot be wondered that 1 have yickied at laſt to © ? 
fuch weighty reaſons, and fuch infinuating compliments, 
and choſen to gratify at once the inclinations of friends, 
and the vanity of an author. Yet I ſhould think I 
had very imperſeAtly diſcharged my duty to my coun- 
try, did I not warn all whom either intereſt or curiolity 
ſhall incite to the peruſal of this treatiſe, not to lay 


may be obtained, it is not eaſy to fay. This will, I 


ſuppoſe, be readily granted, that it is not to be ex- 
pected from any fingle hand, but from the joint en- 
quiries and united Iabours of 2 numerous ſociety of 
able men, inftiruted by authority, ſelected with great 
diſcernment and impartiality, and ſupported at the 
charge of the nation. 


1 am 
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an injudicious and ill- timed frugality. 
But if it be conſidered, how well the perſons I re- 
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I am very far from apprehending that any propoſal 
for the attainment of fo defirable an end, will be re- 
jected by this inquifitive and enlightened age, and ſhall 
therefore lay before the public the project which I have 


fiirution of a ſociety of commentators upon this inſcrip- 


tion. 
1 humbly propoſe, that thirty of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed genius be choſen for this employment, half from 
the inns of court, and half from the ar, and be in- 
corporated into a fociety for five years, under the name 
of the Soemry or CommuTaTORs. | 

That great undertakings can only be executed by 2 
great number of hands, is too evident to require any 
proof; and I am afraid all that read this ſcheme will 
think that it is chiefly deſective in this reſpect, and that 
neceſſary at Seville, and that even their negociations en- 
tirely miſcarried, probably for want of more affociates, 


and that the ends of the inftitution will be defeated by 


commend muſt have been qualified by their education 
jection will grow leſ weighty than it appears. It is well 


ver in acts of parliament, meanings which eſcaped the 


paſſed them into laws, and to explain wills into a ſenſe 


wholly contrary to the intention of the teftator. How 
eafily 
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known to be the conſtant ſtudy of the lawyers to diſco- 


committees that drew them up, and the ſenates that 
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eaſily may an adept in theſe admirable and uſeful arts, 
penetrate into the moſt hidden irnport of this prediction? 
A man accuſtomed to fatisfy himſelf with the obvious 
and natural meaning of a ſentence, does not cafily ſhake 
off his habit ; but a true-bred lawyer never contents 
himſelf with one ſenſe, when there is another to be 
found. | 
Nor will the beneficial conſequences of this ſcheme UG 
terminate in the explication of this monument; they 
will extend much farther : for the commentators having 
ſharpened and improved their ſagacity by this long and 
difficult courſe of ſtudy, will, when they return into 
public life, be of wonderful ſervice to the government, 
in examining pamphlets, ſongs, and journals, and in 
for ſpecial juries. They will be wonderfully fined for 
the poſts of Attorney and Solicitor General, but wil 
excell above all, as licenſers for the ſtage. 

The Gentlemen of the army will equally adorn be 
province to which I have aſſigned them, of ſetting the 
diſcoveries and ſentiments of their affociates in a clear 
and agreeable light. The lawyers are well known not 
to be very happy in expreſſimg their ideas, being for the 
moſt part able to make themſelves underſtood by none 
but their own fraternity. But the geniuſſes of the army 
have ſufficient opportunities, by their free acceſs to the 
levee and the toiler, their conſtant attendance on balls 
enjoy beyond any other body of men, to acquaint them- 
ſelves with every new word and prevailing 


mode of ex- 
prefſion, 
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preſſion, to attain the utmoſt nicety and moſt 
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plied out of thoſe who having 
perhaps, with the aſſiſtance 


compare 
If the eſtabliſhment of this ſociety be thought a matter 72 
of too much importance to be deferred till the new a 
ang are finiſhed, it will be neceſſary to make room 
their reception, by the expulſion of fuch of the ſeamen 
© have no pretenſions to the ſettlement there, but frac- 
ured limbs, loſs of eyes, or decayed conſtitutions, who 
D have 


7 
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have lately been admitted in fuch numbers, that it is 
now ſcarce poſſible to accommodate a nobleman's groom, 
footman, or poſtilion, in a manner ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of his profeffion, and the original defign of the 
foundation. | 

The fituation of Greenwich will naturally diſpoſe them 
to reflection and ftudy ;- and particular caution ought to 
be uſed, leſt any interruption be ſuffered to diſfipace 
their attention, or diſtract their meditations : for this 
reaſon, all viſits and letters from ladies are ſtrictiy to be 
prohibited ; and if any of the members ſhall be detected 
with a lap-dog, pack of cards, box of dice, draught- 
table, ſnuſf-box, or looking-glaſs, he ſhall for the firſt 
offence be confined for three months to water-gruel, and 
for the ſecond be expelled the fociety. 
Nothing now remains, but that an eſtimate be made 


of the expences neceſſury for carrying on this noble and 


T 


generous defign. The falary to be allowed cach pro- 
ſeſſor cannot be lefs than 20007. a year, which is indeed 
more than the regular ſtipend of a commiſſioner of ex- 


ciſe; but it muſt be remembered, that the commentators 


have a much more difficult and important employment, 


and can expect their falaries but for the ſhort ſpace of 
five years; whereas a commiſſioner (unleſ he impru- 
dently ſuffers himſelf to be carried away by a whimfi- 


life. 


30,0007. yearly for the ſupport of the public table, and 
40, 000. for ſecret ſervice. 


Thus 


cal tenderneſs for his country) has an cftabliſhment for | 


I: will be neceſſary to allow the ſociety in general 
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ing the full ſenſe and import of the predicti — = 
burthening the public with more t 4 
may be paid out 


party, I entreat all fefts, factions, and =_— 
8 9, 10 ey ” apy diſtinctions of 
warm concurrence 1 
advantage of their country. 
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M 
that few crimes are equal, in their degree of guilt, 
to that of calumniating a good and gentle, or defending 

a wicked and oppreffive adminiſtration. 

- Ir is therefore with the utmoſt fatisfaftion of mind, 
that I reflect how often I have employed my pen in 
vindication of the preſent miniſtry, and their dependents 
and adherents, how often I have detected the fpecious 
fallacies of the advocates for independence, how often 
have ſoſtened the obſtinacy of patriotiſm, and how 
often triumphed over the clamour of oppoſition. . 

I have, indeed, obſerved but one ſet of men, upon 
whom all my arguments have been thrown away ; which 
neither flattery can draw to compliance, nor threats re- 
duce to fubmiſſion ; and who have, notwithſtanding all 


expedients that either invention or experience could 
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themſelves they term it by a kind of cant - pbraſe, A nz. 


GARD FOR POSTERITY. 

This paſſion ſeems to in all their con- 
duct, to regulate every action of their lives, and fenti- 
ment of their minds; I have heard L—— and P——*, 


when they have made a vigorous oppoſition, or blaſted 


the blofſom of ſome miniſterial ſcheme, cry out, in the 
height of their exultations, This will deſerve the thanks of 


pafterity ! And when their adverſaries, as it much more 
frequently falls out, have out- numbered and qverthrown 


them, they will fay with an air of revenge, and a kind 
of gloomy triumph, Peferity will curſe you for this. 

It is common among men under the influence of any 
kind of phrenzy, to believe that all the world has the 
fame odd notions that diſorder their own imaginations. 
Did theſe unhappy men, theſe deluded patriots, know 
never attempt to fright us with their curſes, ar tempt 
us to a neglect of our own intereſt by a proſpect of their 
gratitude. 
' Bur fo ftrong is their infatuation, that they ſeem ta 

have forgotten even the primary law of ſelf-prefſervation; 
every darling enjoyment, and every fatisfaftion of life, 
to this ruling paſſion, and appear in every ſtep to conſult 
not ſo much their own advantage, as that of poferity. 
| Strange deluſion! that can confine all their thoughts 
to a race of men whom they neither know, nor can 
know; from whom nothing is to be feared, nor any 
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thing expected; who cannot even bribe a ſpecial jury, 
nor have ſo much as a fingle ribband to beſtow. 
This fondneſs for poſterity is a kind of madneſs which 
at Rome was once almoſt epidemical, and infefted even 
the women and the children, It reigned there till the 
entire deſtruction of Carthage; after which it began to 
be lefs general, and in a few years afterwards a remedy 
was diſcovered, by which it was almoſt entirely ex- 
In England it never prevailed in any fuch degree: 
fome few of the ancient Barons ſeem indeed to have 
been diſordered by it; but the contagion has been for 
the moſt part timely cheEked, and our ladies have been 
generally free, . | 


admired and reverenced, who have affefted to be always 
talking of poſterity, and have laid out their lives upon 
the compoſition of poems, for the fake of being ap- 
plauded by this imaginary generation. 


But there has been in every age a ſet of men much ( 


The preſent poets I reckon amongſt the moſt in- 


exorable enemies of our moſt excellent miniſtry, and 
much doubt whether any method will effect the cure of 

2 diſtemper, which in this claſs of men may be termed 
not an accidental diſeaſe, but a deſect 22 
frame and conſtitution. 


fuitable to my character, could not forbear diſcovering 
this depravity of his mind in his very prologue, which 
ix filled with ſentiments ſo wild, and ſo much unheard of 
among thoſe who frequent levees and courts, that 1 

= 


Mr. Brooke, a name I mention with all the deteftation | |_- 
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much doubt, whether the zealous licenſer proceeded any 
further in his examination of his performance. 
He might ealily perceive that a man, 


Wha Jade his moral beam through every age, 


| was too much a bigot to exploded notions, to compoſe | 


a play which he could licenſe without manifeſt hazard of 
his office, a hazard which no man would incur untainted 
with the love of poſterity. 

We cannot therefore wonder that an author, wholly 
poſſeſſed by this paſſion, ſhould vent his reſentment for 
the licenſer's juſt refuſal, in *virulent. advertiſements, 
inſolent complaints, and fcurrijous affertions of his rights 
and privileges, and proceed in defiance of authority to 
ſolicit a ſubſcription. 
This temper, which I have been deſcribing, is almoſt 


of human nature, of a facred unalienable birthright, 
Kings can take, nor Senates give away ; which we may 
juſtly aſſert whenever and by whomſoever it is attacked, 
and which, if ever it ſhould happen to be loſt, we ny 
take the firſt to recover, 
I be natural conſequence of theſe chimeras is con- 

tempt of authority, and an irreverence for any fuperi- 
ority but what is founded upon merit; and their notions 
of merit are very peculiar, for it is among them no 
great proof of merit to be wealthy and powerful, to 
wear a garter or a ſtar, to command a regiment or 4 
ſenate, to have the ear of the miniſter or of the king, 
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ar to poſſeſa any of thoſe virtues and excellencies, which 
among us entitle a man to little leſs than worſhip and 


thought himſelf entitled to be importunate for a licenſe, 
becauſe, in his own opinion, he deſerved one, and to 
complain thus loudly at the repulſe he met with. 


with the public ; ſince the opinions of the ſect in which 
he is enliſted are expoſed, and ſhewn to be evidently 
and demonſtrably oppoſite to that ſyſtem of fubordina- 
tion and dependence, to which we are indebted for the 
preſent tranquillity of the nation, and that chearfulneſ 
and readinefs with which the yo Hauſes concur in all 
our defigns. 3 

I ſhall, however, to filence bim entirely, or at leaſt 
ts ſhew thoſe of our party that he ought to be filent, 
which he has dared to publiſh in the papers, and to 
publiſh in fuch a manner, that I hape no man will con- 
demn me for want of candour in becoming an advocate 
for the miniſtry, if I can confider his advertiſeanents as 
nothing leſs than an APPEAL TO HIS COUNTRY. 


Let me be forgiven if I cannot ſpeak with temper - * 


of fuch infolence as this: is a man without tithe, pen- 


ſion, or place, to fuſpect the impartiality or the judg- 


' of public affairs? Is he, when the law is not fariftly 


obſerved in regard to him, to think himſelf agg vicued, 
to tel] his ſentiments in print, aſſert his claim to better 
uſage, and fly for redreſs to another tribunal ? 


If 


We may therefore cafily conceive that Mr. Broke © 


His complaints will have, I hope, but little weight ? © 


— 
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quiries to the civil law, he could have found a full juſti- 
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If ſuch practices are permitted, I will not venture to 
ſoretel the effects of them; the miniftry may ſoon be 


convinced, that fuch ſufferers will find compaſſion, and 


that it is ſafer not to bear hard upon them, than to allow 
them to complain. 
The power of licenſing in general being firmly eſta- 
bliſhed by an Act of Parliament, our poet has not at- 
tempted to call in queſtion, but contents himſelf with 
cenfuring the manner in which it has been executed; 
fo that I am not now engaged to aſſert the licenſer's 
authority, but to defend his conduct. 

The poet ſeems to think himſelf aggrieved, becauſe 
the licenſer kept his tragedy in his hands one and 
twenty days, whereas the law allows him to detain it 
only fourteen. 
Where will the infolence of the malecontents end ? 
Or how are fuch unreaſonable expectations poſlibly to 
be fatisfied? Was it ever known that a man exalted 
into a high ſtation, diſmiſſed a ſuppliant in the time 
limited by law ? Ought not Mr. Brooke to think him- 


he had been kept a year in fuſpence, what redreſs could 
he have obtained? Let the poets remember, when they 
appear before the licenſer, or his deputy, that they ſtand 
at the tribunal from which there is no appeal permitted, 
and where nothing will ſo well become them as reve- 
rence and fubmiſſion. 

Mr. Brooke mentions in his preface his knowledge of 
the laws of his own country: had he extended his en- 


fication 


ſelf happy that his play was not detained longer? If 
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gention of the licenſer's conduct, Boni judicis eft ampliare 
auforitatem. 
If then it be — of « good judge to enlarge his 


| authority, was it not in the licenſer the utmoſt clemency 


and forbearance, — ard 


any, either of his friends or enemies. I may therefore 
venture to hope, that he will extend his power by proper 
degrees, and that I ſhall live to ſee a malecontent writer 


earneſtly ſoliciting for the copy of a play, which he had 
delivered to the licenſer twenty years before. 


I waited, fays he, often on the licenſer, and with be 


utmoſ# importunity entreated an anfever. Let Mr. Brooke 
confider, whether that importunity was not a ſufficient 


reaſon for the diſappointment. Let him reflect how 
much more decent it had been to have waited the leifure 


of a great man, than to have preſſed upon him wich 


repeated petitions, and to have intruded upon thoſe 
— 


of his country. 
Mr. Brooke was doubtleſs led into this ima 
manner of acting, by an erroneous notion that the grant 


of a licenſe was not an act of favour, but of juſtice; a 
miſtake into which he could not have fallen, but from 


2 fupine inattention to the deſign of the ſtatute, which 
was only to bring poets into ſubjection and dependence, 
not to encourage good writers, but to diſcourage all. 
| There lies no obligation upon the licenſer to grant 
his ſanction to a play, however excellent; nor can Mr. 

Brooke 
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performance may meet with. 
Another grievance is, that the licenſer affigned no 
reaſon for his refuſal. This is a higher ftrain of inſo- 
lence than any of the former. Is it for a poet to de- 
mand a licenſer's reaſon for his proceedings? Is he not 
rather to acquieſce in the deciſion of authority, and 
conclude that there are reaſons which he cannot com- 
prehend ? 
> Unhappy would it be for men in power, were they 
always obliged to publiſh the motives of their conduct. 
What is power but the liberty of acting without being 
accountable ? The advocates for the Licenſing Act 
have alledged, that the Lord Chamberlain has always 
had authority to prohibit the repreſentation of a play for 
juſt reaſons. Why then did we call in all our force to 


procure an Act of Parliament? Was it to enable hm 
to do what he has always done? to confirm an authority 


which no man attempted to impair, or pretended to 
difpute ? No certainly : our intention was to inveſt him 
with new privileges, and to empower him to do that 
without reaſon, which with reaſon he could do before. 


| We have found by long experience, that to he under 


a neceſſity of aſſigning reaſons, is very troubleſome, and 
that many an excellent deſign has miſcarried by the loſs 
of time ſpent unneceſſarily in examining reaſons. 

. Always to call for reaſons, and always to reject 
them, ſhews a ftrange degree of perverſeneſs; yet fuch 
is the daily behaviour of our adverfaries, who have 


offered by us. 
| They 
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They have made it their praftice to demand once 
a year the reaſons for which we maintain a ſtanding 
"Oe year we aki chens chat in wan necelſieg; deg © © 
all the nations round us were involved in war ; this had 
no eſſect upon them, and therefore reſolving to do our 
that it was neceſſary, becauſe all the nations round us 
were at Peace. 
This reaſon finding no better reception than the other, 
we had recourſe to our apprehenſions of an invaſion from 
the Pretender, of an inſurrection in favour of giz, and 
of a general dĩſaſfection among the people. 

But as they continue ſtill impenetrable, and obige 
us ſtill to aſſign our annual reaſons, we ſhall fpare no 
endeavours to procure fuch as may be more fatisfaftory 
than any of the former. 

The reaſon we once gave for building barracks was 
for fear of the plague, and we intend next year to pro- 
poſe the augmentation of our troops for fear of a famine. 

The committee, by which the Act for licenfing the. 
ſtage was drawn up, had too long known the inconve- 
mence of giving reaſons, and were too well acquainted 
| with the characters of great men, to lay the Lord 
Chamberlain, or his deputy, under any fuch tormenting 
Yer left Mr. Brzoke ſhould imagine that a licenſe ' 
vas refuſed him without juſt reaſons, I ſhall condeſcend 
o treat him with more regard than he can reaſonably 
| expect, and point out fuch ſentiments as not only juſtly 
X expoſed him to that refuſal, but would have provoked 


j any 
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any miniſtry leſs merciful than the preſent to have in- 
His prologue is filled with fuch inſinuations as no 
friend of our excellent government can read without 
indignation and abhorrence, and cannot but be owned 
to be a proper introduction to fuch ſcenes, as ſeem de- 
figned to kindle in the audience a flame of oppoſition, 
which we have fo long endeavoured to ſuppreſs, and 
which cannot be revived without the entire fubverſion of 
All our ſchemes. 
attack upon us, by declaring in plain terms, that he looks 
upon freedom as the only ſource of public happineſs and 
national ſecurity, has endeavoured with ſubtlety, equal tu 
his malice, to make us fuſpicious of our firmeſt friends, 
r 
dy difuninng us. 
Th indeed will not be eaſily effected; an union 
founded upon intereſt and cemented by dependence is 
naturally laſting : but confederacies which owe their riſc 
to virtue or mere conformity of ſentiments, are quickly 
diflolved, fince no individual has any thing either to 
hope or fear for himſelf, and public ſpirit is generally 
too weak to combat with private paſſions. 
Tide poet has, however, attempted to weaken our 
combination by an artful and fly affertion, which, if 
fuffered to remain unconfuted, may operate by degrees 
upon our minds in the days of leifure and retirement 
which are now approaching, and perhaps fill us with 
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ſuch ſurmiſes 25 may at leaſt very much embarraſs our 
affairs. 


The law by which the Swedes juſtified their oppoſi- = 


tion to the encroachments of the King of Denmark, he 
not only calls 


Great Nature's law, the law within the breaff, 
But proceeds to tell us that it is 
wm Stamy'd by Heaves upon ti unietter'd mind. 


By which he evidently intends to infinuate a maxim 
which is, I hope, as falſe as it is pernicious, that men 
are naturally fond of liberty till thoſe unborn ideas and 
defires are effaced by literature. | 

The author, if he be not a man mewed 
folitary ſtudy, and entirely unacquainted with the con- 
duct of the preſent miniſtry, muſt know that we have 
hicherto afted upon different principles. We have al- 
ways regarded letters as great obſtructions to our ſcheme 
of ſubordination, and have therefore, when we have 
heard of any man remarkably unlettered, carefully noted 
him down as the moſt proper perſon for any employ- 
ments of truſt or honour, and conſidered him as a 


man in whom we could ſafely repoſe our moſt important 


From among the uneducated and wetiered we have 
choſen not only our embaſſadors and other negotiators, 
but even aur journaliſts and pamphlereers ; nor have we 


up in his < 
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had any reaſon to change our meaſures, or to repent of 
the confidence which we have placed in ignorance. 
5 7 Are we now therefore to be told, that this law is 


Stany'd uyen 1b unletter'd mind? 


Are we to fuſpect our placemen, our penſioners, our 
generals, our lawyers, our beſt friends in both houſes, 
all our adherents among the atheiſts and infidels, and 
our very Gazetteers, clerks and court-pages, as friends 
to independency ? Doubtleſs this is the tendency of his 
aſſertion, but we have known them too long to be thus 
t deferve their favour, but have always endeavoured to 
raiſe their repmation, extend-thew influence, and en- 
' creaſe their number. | 
{4 - In his firſt aft he abounds with ſentiments very in- 
conſiſtent with the ends for which the power of licenſing 
was granted; to enumerate them all would be to tran- 
ſcribe a great part of his play, a taſk which I ſhall very 
willingly leave to others, who, though true friends w 
- the government, arc not inflamed with zeal fo fiery and 
Ys wer aw 44 
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infamous paſſages, in which venality and dependance 
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O Sweden, O my country, yet TI ſave thee. 


This line I have reaſon to believe thrown out as a kind 
of a watch-word for the oppoſing faftion, who, when 
they meet in their ſedirious affemblies, have been ob- 
ſerved to lay their hands upon their breafts, and cry out 
with great vehemence of accent, 


22 O my couttry, yet PHI fave thee. 


In the ſecond ſcene he endeavours to fix epithers of 5 '- 


contempt upon thoſe paſſions and defires which have 
been always found moſt uſeful to rhe miniftry, and moſt 
oppoſire ro the ſpirir of independency. 


Baſe fear, the lazineſs of Iuft, groſs appetites, 
Theſe are the ladders and the grow ling Ner- fan 
Secure and ſcepter'd in the i 
He bas debanched the gn of our cuuntry © 
Aud rides triumphant, while ber captive ſans = 
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That ſhades a monarch's heel, I prize theſe weeds, 
Far they are ſacred to my country's freedom. 
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ty. He, that will ſpeak 


Theſe are the moſt glaring paſſages which have oc- 
curred, in the peruſal of the -firſt pages; my indigna- 
don will not ſuffer me to proceed farther, and I think 
much better of the licenſer, than to believe he went 
Þ far. SY 


In the few remarks which I have ſet down, the reader 


will cafily obſerve, that I have ſtrained no expreſſion be- 
yond in natural import, and have diveſted myſelf of all 
heat, partiality, i 


Kings, mean arts of negociation, venal ſenates, merce- 
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Such a number cannot but be thought neceſſary, if 


| we take info conſideration the great work of drawing 
up an index expurgaterius to all the old plays ; which is, 
I hope, already undertaken, or if it has been hitherto 


— take this opportunity to recom- 
mend. 


paſſages very unfit for the ears of an Euii audience, 
minds of the people. 

© © This cenfure I do not confine to thoſe lines in which 
liberty, natural equality, wicked miniſters, deluded 


taxes, univerſal ion, the haxuries of a court, the 
miſeries of the people, the decline of trade, or the hap- 
pineſs of independency are directiy mentioned. Theſe 
are fuch glaring paſſages as cannot be fuffered to paſs 
without the moſt fupine and criminal negligence. I 
hope the vigilance of the licenſers will extend to all 
fuch ſpeeches and foliloquies as tend to recommend the 
pleafures of virtue, the tranquillity of an uncorrupted 
head, and the ſatisſactions of conſcious innocence ; for 
though fuch ſtrokes as theſe do not appear to a common 
eye to threaten any danger to the government, yet it is 
well known to more penetrating obſervers, that they 
have fuch conſequences as cannot be too diligently ob- 

viated, or too cautiouſly avoided. 
Amin, who becomes once enamoured of the charms 
of virtue, is apt to be very little concerned about the 
acquiſition of wealth or titles, and is therefore not eaſily 
2 induced 
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induced to act in a manner contrary to his real ſenti- 
| ments, or to vote at the word of command ; by con- 
much leſs than other men, and every one verſed in the 
arts of government can tell, that men are more cakily. 
influenced in proportion as they are more necefſitous. 8 
This is not the only reaſon why virtue ſhould not re- 
ceive too much countenance from a licenſed ſtage ; her. 


dent, but learn fuch an uniform and conſiſtent mianner 
of ſpeaking and acting, that they frequently by the mere 
force of artleſs honeſty ſurmount all the obſtacles which 
ſubtlety and politics can throw in their way, and obtain 
their ends in ſpite of the moſt profound and fagacious 


Such then are the paſſages to be expunged by he 
hcenſers : in many parts indeed the ſpeeches will be im- 
by inſerting ſorne of his own verſes in praiſe of wealth, 
2 OS ms Ca a 
ſhall baniſh from the ſtage, will be vented from the 
I cannot but earneſtly implore the friends of the go- / ' 
vernment to leave no art untried by which we may hope 
to ſucceed in our deſign of extending the power of the 
licenſer to the preſs, and of making it criminal to pub- 
liſh any thing without an imprimatur. 

3 How 


EY. . 
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burden of ſtate affairs? With how much ſecurity might 
our miniſters enjoy their honours, their places, their re- 
putations, and their admurers, could they once fuppreſs 
thoſe malicious inveRtives which are at preſent fo induf- 
triouſly propagated, and fo eagerly read, could they 
— 2 —— 
ears of the people, and ſtop efſeQually the voice of ca- 
vil and enquiry. 

I cannot but indulge myſelf a little while by dwelling 
| on this pleaſing ſcene, and imagining thoſe baicy-n-days, 
in which no politics ſhall be read but thoſe of the Ga- 


we ſhall hear of nothing but the fucceſsful negociations 


of our miniſters, and the great actions of 


How much happier would this ſtate be, than thoſe 


| perpetual jealouſies and contentions which are inſepara- 


ble from knowledge and liberty, and which have for 


many years kept this nation in perpetual commotions. 
Dut theſe are times rather to be wiſhed for than ex- 


for fuch is the nature of our unquiet country- 


affairs, they are always ſuſpecting their governors of de- 


figns prejudicial to their intereſt ; they have not the leaft | 


notion of the pleaſing tranquillity of ignorance, nor can 
be brought to imagine, that they are kept in the dark, 
left too much light ſhould hurt their eyes. They have 


long claimed 2 right of direfting their ſuperiors, and are 


exaſperated at the leaſt mention of ſecrets of ſtate. 


This temper makes them very readily encourage any 
writer or printer, who, at the hazard of his Efe or for- 


tune, 


men, that if they are not admitted to the knowledge of 
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are, will give them any information ; and while this 
humour prevails, there never will be wanting fome 
daring adventurer who will write in defence of liberty, 
and ſome zealous or avaricious printer who will diſperſe 


his papers. 


ie has never yet been found that any power, however 


vigilant or deſpotic, has been able to prevent the pub- 
lication of ſeditious journals, ballads, eſſays, and diſſer- 
tations ; Conſiderations on the preſent flate of affairs, and 
Enquiries into the conduf# of the adminiſtration *. 


Yet I muſt confeſs, that conſidering the fucceſs win 


which the preſent miniſtry has hitherto proceeded in their 
attempts to drive out of the world the old prejudices of 
patriotiſm and public ſpirit, I cannot but entertain ſome 
hopes, that what has been fo often attempted by their 
predeceſſors, is reſerved to be accompliſhed by their fu- 
penior abilities. 7 

If I might prefume to adviſe them upon this great 
affair, I ſhould diffuade them from any direct attempt 
upon the liberty of the preſs, which is the darling of 
the common people, 2 cannot be attacked 
fure and ſilent way, danſe the Gibed cad white 
noiſe, detraction, or oppreflion. Y 
ſeminaries, in which the lower ranks of people, and the 
younger ſons of our nobility and gentry are taught, from 
their earlieſt infancy the pernicious mf 
jeading, which they afterwards continue to practiſe, very 


Files of pamphlets publiſhed at this junfture, The former 
by Lord Lynleton. See his works, vol. L. E. | 


VINDICATION, &c. 
Cx. 


much the diſturbance of their own quiet, and the in- 

terruption i of miniſterial meaſures. 1 5 
Theſe ſeminaries may, by an aft of parlament, — 

| ſuppreſſed, and that our poſterity 3 


in ignorance and peace. 
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On Sm Tuomas Hanxkx's Edition of Snaksrzanx. 


To which is affixed, 


Propoſals for a New Edition of SyAKSPEARE, with a Specimen. 


Firſt printed in the Year MpccxLv. 


* —As to all thoſe things which have been publiſhed under the 


| * titles of Eſſays, Remarks, Obferuations, &c. on Shakfpeare, (if 


« you except ſome critical notes on Mecheth, given as u ſpecimen 
* of a projefied edition, and written as appeass by a man of parts 
* and genius) the reſt are abſolutely below = ſerious notice.” 
Farburtas's Preface ts Shakſyeare. E. ny 
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ACTI, SCENE L 


Enter three Witches. 


N order to make a true eftimate of the abilities and 
merit of a writer, it is always neceſſary to examine 
genius of his age, and the opinions of his contem- 
A poet who ſhould naw make the whole ac- 
tion of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and pro- 
. duce the chief events by the aſſiſtance of fupernaturd 
agents, would be cenfured as tranſgrefling the bounds of 
probability, he would be baniſhed from the theatre w 
the nurſery, and condemned to write Fairy Tales inſtead | 
of Tragedies ; but a ſurvey of the notions that prevailed 
at the time when this play was written, will prove that | 
Shakfpeare was in no danger of fuch cenfures, fince he | 
to his advantage, and was far from overburthening ths 
credulity of his audience. 
The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, 
though not ſtrictiy the ſame, are confounded in this plaf, 
has in all ages and countries been credited by the com- 


the 


in proportion as 'the 


part of the world by thoſe who returned from their caſt- 
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mon people, and in moſt by the learned themſelves. 


Theſe phantoms have indeed appeared more frequently, 


more groſs ; bur it cannot be 
of knowledge have at any time been ſufficient to 
drive them out of the world. The time in which this 
kind of credulity was at its height, ſeems to have been 
that of the holy war, in which the Chriſtians imputed all - 
their defeats to enchantment or diabolical oppoſition, as 
they aſcribed their ſucceſs to the affiſtance of their min- 


| tary faints, and the learned Mr. Warburton appears to be- 


eve (Suppl. to the Intreduffion to Don Quixote) that the 
firſt accounts of enchantments were brought into this 


em expeditions. But there is always ſome diſtance be- 
tween the birth and maturity of folly as of wickedneſs : 


plication of it had in no foregoing age been ſo frequent, 


Extrafts, tells us of one Libanizs, who praftiſed this 


kind of military magic, and having promiſed xai d 
| ans Pagldpur ivepyiin, ts perform great things againſt the 


Barbarians without ſoldiers, was, at the inſtances of the 
empreſs Placidia, put to death, when he was about to 
have given proofs of his abilities. The empreſs ſhewed 
fome kindneſs in her anger by cutting him off at a time 


| Bur a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this 
notion may be found in St. Chry/ofom”s book de Sacer- 
datio, which exhibits = ſcene of enchantments not ex- 
ceeded by any romance of the middle age ; he ſuppoſes | 
a ſpec- 
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a ſpeftator, overlooking a field of battle, attended by 
one that points out all the various objects of horror, 
the engines of deſtruction, and the arts of ſlaughter. 
Auxerre & Tri wapa Toi ivavlios x, wilegines Trug ha Twp 
e % e x) wow Ne 
ane x; idiav. Let bim then proceed to ſhow him in the 
ee armies horſes flying by enchantment, armed me 
tranſported through the air, and every power and form of 


formances were really to be ſeen in a day of battle, or 
only endeavoured to enliven his deſcription, by adopt- 
ing the notions of the vulgar, it is equally certain, that 
fuch notions were in his time received, and that there- 
fore they were not imported from the Saracens in a later 
age ; the wars with the Saracens, however, gave occa- 
fion to their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally 
_ diſcovers prodigies, but as the ſcene of action was re- 
moved to a greater diſtance, and diftance either of time 
or place is ſufficient to reconcile weak minds to wonder- 
ful relations. F 

The reformation did not immediately arrive at its me- 


ridian, and though day was gradvally encreafing upon 


us, the goblins of witchcraft ſtill continued to hover in 
the twilight. In the time of Queen Ekzaberh was the 
viction is ſtill commemorated in an annual Sermon at 
Huntingdon. But in the reign of King James, in which 


to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, who 
his arrival in Exgland, not only examined im perſon: 2 
F woman 
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woman accuſed of witchcraft, but had given a very for- 
mal account of the practices and illuſions of evil ſpirits, 
the compacts of witches, the ceremonies uſed by them, 
the manner of detecting them, and the juſtice of pu- 
in the Scottifþ dĩalect, and publiſhed at Edinburgh. This 
book was, ſoon after his acceſſion, reprinted at London, 
and as the ready way to gain King James's favour was 
to flatter his ſpeculations, the ſyſtem of Dmg was 
immediately adopted by all who defired either to gain 
preferment or not to loſe it. Thus the doftrine of wich- 
craft was very powerfully inculcated, and as the greateſt 
part of mankind have no other reaſon for their opinions 
than that they are in faſhion, it cannot be doubted but 
this perſuaſion made a rapid progreſs, fince vanity and 
credulity co-operated in its favour, and it had a tendency 
to free cowardice from reproach. The infeftion foon 
reached the parliament, who, in the firſt year of King 
James, made a law, by which it was enacted, ch. xii. 


That if any perſon ſhall uſe any invocation or con- 


* juration of any evil or wicked fpirit; 2. Or ſhall 
* conſult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed or 
reward any evil or curſed ſpirit to or for any intent or 
* purpoſe; 3. Or take up any dead man, woman or 
* child out of the grave,—or the ſkin, bone, or any 
© part of the dead perſon, to be employed or uſed in 
* any manner of witchcr aft, ſorcery, charm, or enchant * 
* ment; 4. Or ſhall uſe, praftiſe or exerciſe any fort 
© &f whchcraſe, farcery, charm, or enchantment; 5. 
© Whereby any perſon ſhall be deſtroyed, killed, waſted, 
. 
6. That 


(pF 
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6, That every ſuch perſon, being convicted, ſhall fuf. 
& fer death.” 

Thus, in the time of Shakfpeare, was the doctrine of 
witchcraft at once eſtabliſhed by law and by the faſhion, 
and it became not only unpolite, but criminal, to doubt 
it, and as prodigies are always ſeen in proportion as they 
multiplied fo faft in ſome places, that biſhop Hall men- 
tions a village in Laxcaſtire, where their number was 
greater than that of the houſes. The Jeſuits and Sec- 


'  taries took advantage of this univerſal error, and en- 


deavoured to promote the intereſt of their parties by 


they were detected and expoſed by the clergy of the eſta- 
bliſhed church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakfpeare might be 
eafily allowed to found a play, eſpecially ſince he has 
followed with great exaftneſs fuch hiftories as were then 
thought true ; nor can it be doubted that the ſcenes of 
enchantment, however they may now be ridiculed, were 
both by himſelf and his audience thought awful and af- 


NOTE I. 
ST CS 6 WS 


HE mercileſs Macdone!,—from the Weſtem 
Of Kerns and Gallow-glaſſes was fupply'd, 

And fortune on his damned quarry ſmiling ; 

Shew'd like a rebel's whore. 


pretended cures of perſons afflifted by evil ſpirits, but | 
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Kerns are light-armed, and Gallow-glaſſes heavy-armed 
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ſoldiers. The word querry has no feate that is property 


fead's account of the ſtory of Macheth, who, upon the 
creation of the prince of Cumberland, thought, ſays the 
hiſtorian, that he had @ juf quarrel to endeavour after 


the crown. The ſenſe therefore is fortune filing an bis 


execrable cauſe, &c. 


NOTE m. 


1222 I muſt report they were 
with double cracks, 


to fcy rodecdie? focins when Be the : 


Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to improve the ſenſe 
of this paſſage by altering the punctuatĩon thus: 


—— — They AS 
As cannons overcharg'd, with double cracks 


So they redoubled ſtrokew—— 


He declares, with ſome degree of exultation, that he 
has no idea of a canon charged with dauble cracks ; but 


furely 


F 
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furely the great author will not gain much by an alter. 
ation which makes him fay of a hero, that he redn 
Araber with double cracks, an expreſſion not more loudly 
to be applauded, or more eafily pardoned than that 
which is rejected in its favour. That a cam is charged 
with thunder or with double thunders may be written, not 
elſe is here meant by cracks, which in the time of this 
writer was a word of fuch emphaſis and dignity, that in 


this play he terms the general diſſobution of nature the 


fure them; for ſome of his amendments are fo excel- 
lent, that, even when he has failed, he ought to be treated 


= & & WW. £ 


King. Br who comes here? 
Mal. The worthy Thane of Rofſe. 
Lenox. What haſte looks thro” his eyes? 


The meaning of this paſſage as it now ſtands is, % 
ſhould be look, that looks as if be told things fSrange. But 
Roſſe neither yet told ſtrange things, nor could look a 
if he told them; Laar only conjeftured from his air 
OD Gp wo 5 a har > 
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——What haſte looks thro* his eyes? 
So ſhould he look, that teems to ſpeak things ſtrange. 


He hooks like one that is big with ſomething of importance 
a metaphor fo natural, that E is every day uſed in com- 
mon diſcourſe. a 


NOTE v. 


SCENE m. 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 
Y UUk TY SES beſt hon bow Mer? 

24 Witch. Killing fwine. 
3 Witch. Siſter, where thou? 
if Witch. A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Give me, 


quoth I. 
(1) Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries. 


Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter of th* Tiger : 


But in a fieve I'll thither fail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
HI do—and TI do. 
24 Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 

if Witch. Thou art kind. 

3 Witch. And I another. 

W Witch. 1 myſelf have all the other, 
And the (2) very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know, 
Py Ship-man's card 
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I will drain him dry as hay; 

Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-houſe lid; 

He ſhall live a man (3) forbid; 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine: 
Tho” his bark cannot be loft, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toft. 
Look what I have. 
24 Witch. Shew me, ſhew me. 


In one of the folio editions the reading is anni thee, 


in a ſenſe very conſiſtent with the common accounts of | 


witches, who are related to perform many fupernatural 
afts by the means of unguents, and particularly to fly 
through the air to the places where they meet at their 
helliſh feſtivals. In this ſenſe axoint thee, witch, will 
mean, away, witch, ts your infernal aſſembly. This read- 
ing I was inclined to favour, becauſe I had met with 
the word arm in no other place; till looking int 
Hearne's collections, I found it in a very old drawing 
that he has publiſhed, in which St. Parrick is repreſented 
viſiting hell, and putting the devils into great confuſion 
by his preſence, of whom one that is driving the damned 
before him with a prong, has-s label iffuing out from 
his mouth with theſe words tut 'vut arongr, of which 
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(2) And the very points they blow. 

As the word very is here of no other uſe than to fill 
up the verſe, it is likely that Shabſpeare wrote various, 
negligently read, haſtily pronounced, or imperfectly 
heard. 


0 He ſhall live a man forbid. 
Mr. Theobald has very juſtly explained forbid by ac- 
tion. To bid is originally 0 pray, as in this Saxon frag- 


As to forbid therefore implies to probibit, in oppo- 


_ fition to the word did in its preſent ſenſe, it ſignifies 


by the fame kind of oppoſition to curſe, when it is de- 
rived from the fame word in its primitive meaning. 


NOTE VI. 

= ® 2 26 4 
PHE incongruity of all the paſſages in which the 
= Thane of Cawdor is mentioned is very remarkable; 
in the ſecond ſcene the Thanes of Raſe and Angus bring 
the king an account of the battle, and inform him that 


F 3 Aſſiſted 
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Aſſiſted by that moſt diſloyal traytor 
The Thane of Cawder, gan a diſmal conflict. 


It appears that Cawdor was taken priſoner, for the king | 


fays in the fame ſcene, 


— Go, pronounce his death, 


Yet though Cawdor was thus taken by Macheth, in arms 


againſt his king, when AMacheth is faluted, in the fourth 


ſcene, Thane of Cawder, by the Weird Siſters, he aſks, 


How of Cawdor ? the Thane of Cawdor Ives, 
A profp'rous gentleman. —— 


And in the next line conſiders the promiſes, that he | 
ſhould be Cawder and King, as equally unlikely to be 


accompliſhed. How can Macheth be ignorant of the 
ſtate of the Thane of Cawder, whom he has juſt defeated 


and taken priſoner, or call him a profperans Gentleman 
who has forfeited his title and life by open rebellion ? 


Or why ſhould he wonder that the title of the rebel whom | 


he has overthrown ſhould be conferred upon him ? He 
cannot be fuppoſed to difſemble his knowledge of the 
condition of Cawder, becauſe he enquires with all the 
ardour of curiofity, and the vehemence of fudden aſto- 


niſhment ; and becauſe nobody is preſent but Bun, 
who had an equal part in the battle, and was equally 
acquainted with Cawder's treaſon. However, in the next 

Angus 
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Ages preſent him from the king with his new title, he 
cries out 

— The Thane of Camder lives. 
Why do you dreſs me in his borrowed robes ? 
2 | 


Roſe and Angus, who were the meſſengers that in the 
ſecond ſcene informed the king of the aſſiſtance given 
by Cawdor to the invader, having loſt, as well as Mac- 
beth, all memory of what they had fo lately feen and re- 
hted, make this anſwer, 


——— Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not. 


Neither Naſ knew what he had juſt reported, nor Mac- 
beth what he had juſt done. This ſeems not to be one 
of the faults that are to be imputed to the tranſcribers, 
fince, though the inconſiſtency of Roſfſe and Angus might 
be removed, by fuppoſing that their names are errone- 
of the battle, and only Avgus was ſent to compliment 
Macheth, yet the forgetfulneſs of Macheth cannot be 
— 
any 


NOTE VII. 


TE Gesche. whoſe murder yer is but fanaſtcal, 
Shakes ſo my ſingie ſtate of man, 
F 4 


The 
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The fingle fate of man ſeems to be uſed by Shakſpeare 
for an individual, in oppoſition to a commonwealth, or 
conjuntt body of men. 


NOTE vm. 
Macbeth. | JOME what come may, 
Tin an he bar ras ho! the rouge 
= 
a l 
this paſſage, time and the hour, and will therefore wil- 
lingly believe that Shatfpeare wrote it thus, 


— Come what come may, 
Time !. on /—the hour runs thro? the rougheſt day. 


Macheth is deliberating upon the events which are to 
befal him ; but finding no fatisfaftion from his own 
thoughts, he grows impatient of reflection, and reſolves 
jectures, 

Come what come may. 
But to ſhorten the pain of fuſpenſe, he calls upon 
time in the uſual ſtile of ardent defire, to quicken his 

4 


9 
He then comforts himſelf with the reflection that all 


This 


A 
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This conjecture is ſupported by the paſſage in the letter - 
to his lady, in which he fays, They referr'd me to the 
coming on of time with Hail King that ſhall be. 


NOTE NN. 
SCENE VL 


, NO in hs ie | 

He died, 
As one that had been ſtudied in his death, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he c d, 
As 'twere a careleſs trifle. 


As the word ow'd affords here no ſenſe but fuch as is 
forced and unnatural, it cannot be doubted that it was 


originally written, The deareft thing be c. d; a reading 
which needs neither defence nor explication. _. 


NOTE X. 


* Ts no art, 
To find the mind's conſtruction in the 


5 I believe, a phraſe pe- 


culiar to Shakfpeare ; it implies the frame or diſpoſition 
of the mind, by which it is determined to good or ill. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XL. 


Macbeth. HE ſervice, and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itſelf. Your Highnef 
part 
Is to receive our duties, and our duties 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children and fervants, 
Which do but what they ſhould, in doing every thing 
Safe tow'rds your love and honour. 


Of the laſt line of this ſpeech, which is certainly as it 
is now read, unintelligible, an emendation has been at- 
tempted, which Mr. H#arburion and Mr. Theobald have 
admitted as the true reading. 


— Ou duties 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants, 
Which do but what they ſhould, in doing every thing 
Ni to your love and honour. 


My eſteem of theſe critics, inclines me to believe, that 
they cannot be much pleaſed with the expreſſions Fiefs u 
love, or Fig ts honour ; and that they have propoſed this 
alteration rather becauſe no other occurred to them, 
than becauſe they approved it. I ſhall therefore propoſe 
2 bolder change, perhaps with no better fucceſs, but 

us cuique placent. I read thus, 


Our duties 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants, ; 
1 Which 


ou 
pe 
wr 
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the preſent reading. 
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Which do but what they ſhould, in doing zo:bing 
Seve tow'rds your love and honour. 


' We do but perform our duty when we contract all 
our views to your ſervice, when we act with zo aber 
principle than regard to your love and honour. 

It is probable that this paſſage was firſt corrupted by 
mung. ge for /ave, and the lines then flood thus, 


Doing nothing 
- Safe tow'rd your love and honour. 


Which the next tranſcriber obſerving to be wrong, and 
yet not being able to diſcover the real fault, altered to 


NOTE XI. 
SCENE mW 


HOU'DST have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, thus thou muſt do if 


I 
thou have it, 


© And that, Ge. 


As the objeft of Macherh's defire is here introduced 
ſpeaking of itſelf it is neceſſary to read, 


- Thov'dſt have, great Glamis, | 
That which cries, thus thou muſt do if thou have me.” 


NOTE 
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NOTE XI. 

TE thee hither, 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear, 

R 


All that impedes thee from the golden round, 


That fate and metaphyſical aid do ſeem 
To have thee crown'd withal. 1 


For ſeem the ſenſe evidently directs us to read ſeet. 
The crown to which fate deſtines thee, and which pre- 
ternatural agents exdeavour to beſtow upon thee. The 
golden round is the diadem. 


NOTE XIV. 


— wi 


unſex me here, 
| And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top-full 
Of direſt cruelky ; make thick my blood, 


This expreſſion fignifies not the thoughts of mortals, but 
mariherous, deadly, or deftruftive deſigns. So in act 5th. 
Hold faſt the mortal fword. 


And 
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And in another place, 
With twenty mortal murthers. 


I Nor keep pace between 
Th effect and it.o——— 


| The intent of Lady Macbeth, evidently is to wiſh that 
no womaniſh tenderneſs, or conſcientious remorſe may 
hinder her purpoſe from proceeding to eſſect, but nei- 
ther this nor indeed any other ſenſe is expreſſed by the 
preſent reading, > gd aa 


That no compunctious viſitings of nature 
Make my fell . 
Th effeft and it. 


n 
intervene. Pace is on many occaſions a favourite of 


Shakſpeare. This phraſe is indeed not uſual in this ſenſe, 
but was it not its novelty that gave occaſion to the Pe- 


ſent corruption? 


NOTE Xx. 
S c ER E uvm. 


King. TP HIS caſtle hath a pleaſant fear ; the air 
Minbly and focety recumments ukif 
Unto our gentle ſenſes. 
Banquo. This gueſt of ſummer, | 
The temple-haunting Martlet, does approve, 


” 


3 
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By his lov'd manſionary, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obferv'd 
The air is delicate. 

In this ſhort ſcene, I propoſe a flight alteration to be 
made, by fubſtiruting fe for ſeat, as the antient word 
for fituation ; and ſenſe for ſenſes as more agreeable to the 
meaſure ; for which reaſon likewiſe I have endeavoured 
to achuft this paſſage, 

| —— Heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
By changing the punctustion and adding a ſyllable thus, 
— Heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly. Here is no jutting frieze. 

Thoſe who have peruſed books printed at the time 
of the firſt editions of Shakfpeare know, that greater al- 
terations than theſe are neceſſary almoſt in every page, 


even where it is not to be doubted that the copy was 
correct. 


78 


NOT E XVE 
SCENE X. 


KG — by which Lady Afmkeb patents 
her huſband to commit the murder, afford a proof 
of Shakfpeare's knowledge of human nature. She urges 

the 
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the excellence and dignity of courage, a glittering idea 
which has dazzled mankind from age to age, and ani- 
mated ſometimes the houſebreaker, and ſometimes the 
conqueror ; but this ſophiſm Macbeth has for ever de- 
ſtroyed by diſtinguiſhing true from falſe fortitude, in a 
line and a half ; of which it may almoſt be faid, that 
they ought to beſtow immortality on the author, though 
all his other productions had been loſt. 


I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more 1s none. 


much fuccefs, is uſed in this ſcene with peculiar pro- 
priety, to a ſoldier by a woman. Courage is the diſ- 
inoviſhing virtue of a ſoldier, and the reproach of cow- 
ardice cannot be borne by any man from a woman, 
She then urges the oaths by which he had bound him- 
ſelf to murder Duncan, another art of ſophiſtry by which 
men have ſometimes deluded their conſciences, and per- 
fuaded themſelves that what would be criminal in others 
s virtuous in them; this argument Shakſpeare, whoſe 
futed, though he might eaſily have ſhown that a former 
obligation could not be vacated by a latter. 


NOTE XVI. 


Une 1 dare not, wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i th adage. 


. $0 
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The adage alluded to is, The cat loves ib, but dare 
not wet ber foot, 


NOT E XVIL 
TSS 5-06 en — 


To convince is in Shakfpeare tO over-powey Or /addae, 
as in this play, 


— Their malady convinces 
The great affay of art. 


NOTE XM. 
WI #9 dn bear the guil 
| Of our great quell. 


Dnell is murder, manquellers being in the old language 
_ the term for which murderers is now uſed. 


NOTE X. 


Aer SCENE I 


— OW oer one half the world 
(1) Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams 
abuſe 


The curtain'd ſleep ; now witcheraſe celebrates 
2*— offerings : and wither'd murder, 


(Alarum'd 


IS A LLERSST 


> &+ ip ders 


FHER ® 


| In that of Shakfpeare, nothing but forcery, luſt, and 
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Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, 
Whoſe howl s his watch) thus with his ſtealthy pace, 
With (2) Tarquin's raviſhing fides, tow'rds his deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt Thou ſound and firm-ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my where-about, 
And (3) take the preſent borror from the time, 
That now ſuits With it. 


(1) —— Now o'er one half the world 
Nature ſeems dead. 


That is, over our hemiſphere all affion and mation ſeem 
to have ceaſed. This image, which is perhaps the moſt 
Dryden in his conqueſt of Mexico. 


All things are huſh'd as nature's ſelf lay dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
And fleeping flow'rs beneath the night-dews ſweat. 
Even luſt and envy fleep! 


Theſe lines, though fo well known, I have tranſcribed, 
that the contraſt between them and this paſſage of Shat- 
heare may be more accurately obſerved. 
Night is deſcribed by two great poets, but one deſcribes 
2 night of quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night 
of Dy, all the diſturbers of the world arc laid aſleep ; 


murder is awake. He that reads Dryder, finds himſelf 
killed with ſerenity, and diſpoſed to folitude and con- 
G templation. 
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templation. He that peruſes Shakſpeare, looks round 
alarmed, and ftarts to find himſelf alone. One is the 


night of a lover, the other that of a murderer. 


(2) ———#ither'd murder, 
a with bis fealiby pace, 
With Tarquin's raviſbing fides tot rd bis defign, 
Moves like a ghoſt. — _- 


This was the reading of this paſſage in all the edi- 
tions before that of Mr. Pope, who for fides, inſerted in 
from him, though a more proper alteration might per- 
haps have been made. A raviſbing ftride is an action 
of violence, impetuoſity, and tumult, like that of a 
favage ruſhing on his prey; whereas the poet is here 
attempting to exhibit an image of ſecrecy and caution, 
of anxious circumſpection and guilty timidity, the fealthy 
pace of a reviſher creeping into the chamber of a virgin, 
and of an affaffin approaching the bed of him whom 
he propoſes to murder, without awaking him; theſe he 
deſcribes as moving like ghoſts, whoſe progreſſion is 
different from frides, that it has been in all ages repre- 
ſented to be, as Milton expreſſes it, 


This hemiſtick will afford the true reading of this 
2 which is, I think, to be corrected thus : 
A- And wither'd murder, 
 —— Thus with his ftealthy pace, 
With Tarquin raviſhing, flides tow'rd his deſign, 
Moves like a ghoſt. 
* TARQUIN 
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TAR9QUIN is in this place the general name of a 
raviſher, and the ſenſe is, Now is the tune in which every 
one is a-fleep, but thoſe who are employed in wicked- 
nef, the witch who is facrificing to Hecate, and the ra- 
viſher, and the murderer, who, like me, are ſtealing 
upon their prey. 

When the reading is thus adjuſted, he wiſhes with 
great propriety in the following lines, that the earth may 
not bear bis fteps. 


(3) And take the preſent horror from the time 
That now fuits with it. 


I believe every one that has attentively read this dread- 
ful foliloquy is diſappointed at the concluſion, which, if 
not wholly unintelligible, is, at leaſt, obſcure, nor can 
be explained into any ſenſe worthy of the author. I 
2 Gnreltce youpule — 


——- Thou ſound and firm-ſert earth, 


| Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 


Thy very ſtones prate of my where-abour, 
And talk—the preſent horror of the time 
That now fuits with it. 


Macbeth has, in the foregoing lines, diſturbed his 
imagination by enumerating all the terrors of the night, 


pf de baſh pada dum fog 
ging to fay of what, he diſcovers the abſurdity of his 


_ fuſpi- 


E 


fuſpicion and pauſes, but is again o'erwhelmed by his 
2 | | hs 
4 that fuch are 
guilt, and concludes, 

- 


It is 
under 
wickedneſs 


NOTE 15 
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Lenox. unruly ; where we hy 
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\ 


ght, 
The obſcure bird clamour'd the live-long night, 
| 
Some ſay 


= 


wi 
the carth 
Clamour” live-long ni Some fay 

night. Sor — 


prophecy of an event paſt. The term new-batch'd is pro- 
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| Many other emendations of the fame kind might be 
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A prophecy of an event new batch d, ſeems to be 4 


applicable to a bird, and that birds of ill omen 
ſhould be new-hatch'd to the woful time, is very conſiſtent 
with the reſt of the prodigies here mentioned, and with 
the univerſal diſorder into which nature is deſcribed as 
thrown, by the perpetration of this horrid murder. 


NOTE XXII 


* Up! and ſee 
The great doom's image Malcom Banguo, 


| As from your graves riſe up 


The ſecond line might have been fo eaſily completed, 
that it cannot be fuppoſed to have been left imperfe&t 


— Malcohn ! Banquo! riſe ! 
As from your graves riſe up. 


copies, than is found in each of them from the reſt. 


NOTE XXIL. 


ERE lay Duncan, 
blood, | 

And his gaſh'd ftabs Jook'd like a breach in nature, 

Fer ruin's waſteful entrance; there the murtherers 

yy Steep d 
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Unmannerly breech'd with gore :— — 


An ammanneriy dagger and a dagger breeched, or as in 
ſome editions breach'd with gore, are expreſſions nat 


in this paſſage, which I have endeavoured to take away 


reading, 
P —— Daggers 


Urmantly drench'd with gore — 
IT ſaw drench'd with the king's blood the fatal daggers, 
nat only inſtruments of murder but evidences of cowardice. 


Each of theſe words might eaſily be confounded with 
that which I have ſubſtituted for it by a hand not exact, 
a cafual blot, or a negligent inſpection. 
Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of theſe 
lines, by ſubſtituting gaary biocad for golden blood, but it 
may eaſily be admitted, that he who could on ſuch an 
occaſion talk of lacing the filver ſtin would lace it with 
golden blood. No amendment can be made to this line, 
of which every word is equally faulty, but by a general 
bloc. 

It is not improbable, that Shat/peare put theſe forced 
and unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth, as 
a mark of artifice and diffimulation, to ſhow the differ- 
ence between the ſtudied language of hypocriſy, and 
the natural outcries of ſudden paſſion. This whole ſpeech 
conſidered in this light, is a remarkable inftance of judg- 
ment, as it confiſts entirely of antitheſes and 


NOTE 


= 
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N OTE XXIV. 


ACT m. SCENE I. 
UR fears in Bangquo 


—_—_— 


„„ » "Tis much he dares, 

And to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 

He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in ſafety. There is none but he, 

Whoſe being J do fear : and under him, 

My genius is rebuk d; (1) as i is ſaid 

Arthory's was by Ceſar. He chid the fiſters, 

When firſt they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them ſpeak to him; then propher-hke, 

They hail'd him father to a line of kings, 

Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 

And put a barrea ſceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

No fon of mine fucceeding. If tis fo, 

For Baxque's iſſue have I 'fil'd my mind, 

For them the gracious Duncax have I murther'd, 

Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace 

Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the (2) common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the feed of Banquo kings. 

Rather than fo, come fate into the lift, 
G 4 1 — As 
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(1) —— As it is faid, 
Anthony's was by Ceſar. 


Though I would not often aſſume the crmc's privi. 
lege, of being confident where certainty cannot be ob. 
tained, nor indulge myſelf too far in departing from the 
eſtabliſhed reading; yet I cannot but propoſe the rejection 
of this paſſage, which I believe was an inſertion of ſome 
player, that having ſo much learning as to diſcover to 
what Shakfpeare alluded, was not willing that his audi- 
ence ſhould be lefs knowing than himſelf, and has there. 
fore weakened the author's ſenſe by the intruſion of a 


remote and uſeleſs image into a ſpeech burſting from a 


man wholly poſſeſſed with his own preſent condition, 
and therefore not at leifure to explain his own alluſions to 


himſelf. If theſe words are taken away, by which not 


of Shakfpeare cloſe together without any traces of a 
breach. 


My genius is rebuk'd. He chid the fiſters, 
(2) —— The common enemy of man. 


It is always an entertainment to an inquiſitive reader, 
to trace a ſentiment to its original ſource, and therefore, 
though the term exemy of max applied to the devil is 
in itſelf natural and obvious, yet forme may be pleaſed 
with being informed, that Shakfpeare probably borrowed 


it from the firſt lines of the Deſtruction of Trey, a book | 


which he is known to have read. 


That 


i 
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That this remark may not appear too trivial, I ſhall 
Ae occaſion from it to point out a beautiful paſſage of 
Alen, evidently copied from a book of no greater 
authority: in deſcribing the gates of hell, book u. v. 879. 
he fays, 


approaches, as I remember, the caſtle of Brandezar, 
the gates are faid to open grating barſp thunder upon their 


e. FTW, - 


—— — On a fudden open fly, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder. | 


In the hiſtory of Daz Bellianis, when one of the knights 


ngen hinges. 


(3) come fate into the liſts, 
And champion me to th utterance. —— 


This paſſage will be beſt explained by tranſlating it 


into the language from whence the only word of difficulty 
in it is borrowed. Que la deftinte ſe rende en lice, et qui elle 


me die wn deff Toutrance. A challenge or a combat 


4 Pautrance, 10 extremity, was a fixed term in the law of 
arms, uſed when the cornbatants engaged with an adium 
iternecinum, an intention 10 deſtroy each other, in oppoli- 
tion to trials of ſkill at feſtivals, or on other occaſions, 
where the conteſt was only for reputation or a prize. 
The ſenſe therefore is, Let fate, that has fore-deom'd the 
exaltation of the ſons of Banquo, enter the lifts againſt me, 
with the utmoſ# animoſity, in defence of its own decrees, 

which 
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which I will endeavour to invalidate, whatever be the 


Though this is not the moſt ſparkling paſſage in the 
play, and though the name of a dog is of no great im- 
portance, yet it may not be improper to remark, that 
there is no ſuch ſpecies of dogs as beughs mentioned by 
Caius de Canibus Britannicis, or any other writer that has 
fallen into my hands, nor is the word to be found in any 
dictionary which I have examined. I therefore imagined | 
that it is falſely printed for fouths, a kind of flow hound 
bred in the ſouthern parts of England, but was informed 
by a lady, that it is more probably uſed, either by 
miſtake, or according to the orthography of that time, 
for acts. 


NOT E XXVI. 


Macbeth. —— IN this hour at moſt, 

* I will adviſe you where to plant your | 
ſelves, 

Acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o th' time, 

The moment ont, SOTO ws 


What 
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What is meant by tbe y of the time, it will be found 
3fficult to explain; and therefore ſenſe will be cheaply 
gained by a ſight alteration. Macbeth is affuring the 
afaffins that they ſhall not want directions to find Baxguo, 
nd therefore ſays, | 


I will —— 
Acquaint you with a perſect ſpy c th” time. 


Accordingly a third murderer joins them afterwards 
at the place of action. 


Perfef# is well inflrufted, or well informed, as in this 
play, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfe. 


Though I am well acquainted with yeur quality and rank. 


NOTE XXVIL 

SCENE WF, 
e, FE needs nor to. miſtruſt, fince he 
delivers | 


Our offices and what we have to do, 
To the direction juſt. 


STRERSESRTS 


Mr. Tbecbald has endeavoured unſucceſsfully to amend 
this paſſage, in which nothing is faulty but the punctua- 
yon. The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is this. The 


rar M, mentioned by Macheth in the foregoing ſcene 
has, 
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has, before they enter upon the ſtage, given them the 
direftions which were promiſed at the time of their 
agreement; and therefore one of the murderers obſerves, 


that, fince he has given them ſuch exat? information, be need; | 
not doubt of their performance. Then by way of exhorta. * 


tion to his afſociates he cries out 


To the direction juſt. 


beth's 


direttions. 


NOTE WVVII. 
SCERNE YV. 


Macbeth. rer 
At firſt and laſt the hearty welcome. 


imperſect, but the ſenſe, if any can be found, weak 
and contemptible. The numbers will be improved by 


reading 


Ft don at firſt, 


And laſt a hearty welcome. 
But for af ſhould then be written zext. I believe be 
true reading is 

You know your own degrees, fit down.—To firſt 


23 rence Jas her we enpfiow anal ts dim 
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All of whatever degree, from the higheft to the loweſt, 
may be aſſured that their vifit is well received. 


NOTE XXIX. 


Macbeth. — HERE's blood upon thy face. 
[To the murtherer afide at the door. 


Murtherer. Tis Bangquo's then. 
Macheth. Tis better thee without, than be within. 


be read thus : 


"Tis better tber without, than bim within. 


That is, I ans more pleaſed that the blood of Banquo ſhould 
be on thy face, than in his body. 


NOT E NXXX. 
Lady Machet. Porr ſtuff 


This is the air-drawn dagger which you faid 
Led you to Dunger. Oh, theſe flaws and ſtarts, 


Inpoftures to true fear, would well become 
A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf 
Why do you make fuch faces? When all's done 
You look but on a ftool. 
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As farts can neither with propriety nor ſenſe be 
called impoſffures to true fear, ſomething elſe was un. 
doubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps wrote 


Theſe fymptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impoſtures true only to fear, might became 
4 coward at the recital of fuch falſhoads as no man could 
credit «whoſe underſtanding wat net weakened by his terrers, 
tales, told by @ woman over @ fire on the authority of 
grandam. | 


NOTE XII. 


Macdbertb.—— I OVE. and health to all! 

Then II fit down: give me ſome 
wine, fill full — 
I drink to th general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banguo whom we miſs, 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirſt. 
And all to all. 


Though this paſſage is, as it now ſtands, capable of 
more meanings than one, none of them are very fatif- 
factory; and therefore I am inclined to read it thus: 


rod and him, we thirſt, 
And hail wo alk 


Macbeth, 
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| Macheth, being about to falute his company with a 
bumper, declares that he includes Baxquo, though abſent, 
i this act of kindneſs, and wiſhes health to all. Hail or 
boil for health was in fuch continual uſe among the good- 
Gllows of antient times, that a drinker was called a 
was-beiler, or a wiſher of health, and the hquor was termed 
wwas-beil, becauſe health was fo often wiſhed over it. 
Thus in the lines of Havi the Monk, 


Jamgue vagante ſcypbo, diſciafto gutture was-heil 
Tngeminant was-heil : laber oft plus perdere vini 


1 
and waſſailer. 


NOT E XXII. 
en 
| And overcome us like a furnmer's cloud 
Without our ſpecial wonder? You make me ftrange 
Even to the diſpoſition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold ſuch fights, 


And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 
When mine is blanched with fear. 


This paſſage, as it now ſtands, is unintelligible, bur 


| maybe reſtored to ſenſe by a very flight akeration, | 


— Vou make me ſtrange 
Ev n to the diſpoſition that I Eat. 


Teh 
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Though I had before ſeen many inftances of your courage, yet 
it now appears in a degree altogether new. So that w 
me from that aſtoniſhment which novelty produces. 


NOTE XXXIIL 


PT vill have boos, they fig dived will have bleed, 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to ſpeak, 


Augurs, that underſtood relations, have 
The ſecret ſt man of blood 

In this paſſage the firſt line loſes much of its force by 
the preſent punctuation. Macheth having conſidered the 
prodigy which has juſt appeared, infers juſtly from it, 
that the death of Duncax cannot paſs unpuniſhed, 


It will bave blood, —— 


Then after a ſhort pauſe, declares it as the general ob- 
ſervation of mankind, that murderers cannot eſcape. 


— fay, bleed will bave bleed. 


Murderers, when they have practiſed all human means 
of ſecurity, are detected by fupernatural directions. 


Augurs, that underſtand relations, &c. 


By cke word relation is underſtood the cum of et- 
ſects with cauſes ; to anderfand relations as an augur is 1 


no viſible combination or dependence. 


know how thoſe things relate to each other which have | 
NOTE 
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NOTE WM. 
SCENE vn. 


Enter Lenox and another Lerd. 


> mn ie tu 1 ee is per- 
haps overſtocked with perſonages, it is not eaſy 
to aſſign a reaſon, why a nameleſs character ſhould be 
introduced here, fince nothing is faid that might not 
with equal propriety have been put into the mouth of 
any other diſaffected man. I believe, therefore, that in 
the original copy, it was written with a very common 
form of contraction, Lenox and An. for which the tranſ- 
criber inftead of Lenox and Angus, ſet down Lenox and 
ancther Lord. The author had indeed been more in- 
debted to the tranſcriber's fidelity and diligence, had he 


committed no errors of greater importance. 


NOTB TEEY. 


ACT IF. SCENE L 
S this is the chief ſcene of inchantment in the play, 
it is proper in this place to obſerve, with how 
much judgment Shatſpeare has ſelected all the circum- 
ſtances of his infernal ceremonies, and how exactly he 
has conformed to common opinions and traditions. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 


The uſual form in which familiar ſpirits are reported 


o converſe with witches, is that of a cat. A witch, 


H 
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who was tried about half a century before the time of 
Shakfpeare, had a cat named Nurtertin, as the ſpirit of 
one of thoſe witches was Grimaikin ; and when any mi. 
chief was to be done, ſhe uſed to bid Rutterbin go and 
ff, but once when ſhe would have ſent Rusterkin to tor- 
ment a daughter of the counteſs of Rutland, inſtead of 
going or ffying, he only cried mew, from which ſhe dif. 
covered that the lady was out of his power, the power 
of witches being not univerſal, but limited as Shakfpeare 
has taken care to inculcate. 


Though his bark cannot be loſt, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt toft. 


The common afflitions which the malice of witches 
produced were melancholy, fits, and loſs of fleſh, which 
are threatened by one of Shatkfpeare's witches. 


Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 
It was likewiſe their praftice to deſtroy the cattle of 
their neighbours, and the farmers have to this day many 
ceremonies to ſecure their cows and other cattle from | 
witcheraft ; but they ſeem to have been moſt ſuſpetted 
of malice againſt fwine. Shakſpeare has accordingly made 
one of his witches declare that ſhe has been killing ſwine 
and Dr. Harſenet obſerves, that about that time, 4 ſn 
cold not be ill of the meaſles, nor a girl of the fullens, lu 
feme 0:4 women was :harged with witchcraft. 
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Swelter d venom fleeping got, 
Boil thou firſt i th charmed pot. 


Toads have likewiſe long lain under the reproach of 
being by ſome means acceſſary to witchcraft, for which 
reaſon Shakfpeare, in the firſt ſcene of this play, calls 
one of the ſpirits padecke or toad, and now takes care to 
put a toad firſt into the pot. When Yaxinus was ſeized 
at Manne, there was found at his lodgings ingens bufo 
vitro incluſus, a great toad ſbut in a vial, upon which thoſe 
1 ſuppoſe, with witchcraft. 

Fillet of a fenny ſnake 

In the cauldron boil and bake ; 

Eye of neut, and toe of frog 

For a charm, Se. 


The propriety of theſe ingredients may be known by 
conſulting the books de Viribus Auimalium and de Mira- 
bilbus Mundi, aſcribed to Albertus Magnus, in which 
the reader, who has time and credulity, may diſcover 
very wonderful ſecrets. 


Finger of birth- ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ;— 
It has been already mentioned in the law againſt 
vitches, that they are ſuppoſed to take up dead bodies 
u uſe in enchantments, which was conſeſſed by the wo- 


man whom King James examined, and who had of a 


dead body, that was divided in one of their affemblics, 
wo fingers for her ſhare. It is obſervable that Shak- 
H 2 ſpeare, 
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fpeare, on this great occaſion which involves the fate of 
a king, multiplies all the circumftances of horror. The 
babe whoſe finger is uſed, mult be ſtrangled in its birth, 
the greaſe muit not only be human, but maſt have droy- 
ped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer, and even 
the fow whoſe blood is uſed muſt have offended nature 
by devouring her own farrow. Theſe are touches of 


Judgment and genius. 


Blue ſpirits and white, 
Black fpirits and grey 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 


-And in a former part, 


Weird ſiſters hand in hand 
Thus do go about, about 

Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine 
And thrice again to make up nine. 


Theſe two paſſages I have brought together, becaut 
they both ſeem ſubject to the objection of too much le- 
vity for the ſolemnity of enchantment, and may both 
be ſhown, by one quotation from Camden account df 
Feland, to be founded upon a practice really obſerved 
by the unciviliſed natives of that country. © When 


any one gets a fall, /ays the i ſirmer of Camden, be 


e ſtarts up, and turning three times to the right, dig: 
hole in the earth; for they imagine that there is 3 
e ſpirit in the ground; and if he falls fick in twod 

& three 
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« three days, they ſend one of their women that is ſkilled 
« in that way to the place, where ſhe fays, I call thee 
« from the caſt, weſt, north, and fouth, from the groves, 
« the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the | airies 
« red, black, white.” There was likewiſe a book writ- 
ten before the time of Shak/peare, deſcribing, amongft 
other properties, the calaurs of ſpirits. 

Many other circumſtances migut be particulariſed, in 
which Shat/peere has ſewn his judgment and his know- 


NOTE XXXVI. 
SCENE I. 


6 art too like the ſpirit of Banque, 
| down, 

Thy crown does (1) fear my eye-balls, and thy (2) hair, 
Thou other goid-bound brow, is like the firſt, 

A third is like the former. 


(1) The expreſſion of Macbeth, that the crown ſears 
bis eye-balls, is taken from the method formerly Prac- 
tied of deſtroying the ſight of captives or competitors, 
by holding a burning baton before the eye, which dried 
up its humidity. . 

(2) As Macbeth expected to fee a train of kings, and 
was only enquiring from what race they would proceed, 
he couid not be ſurpriſed that the hair of the ſecond was 
land with gold like that of the firſt, he was offended only 
that the ſecond reſembled the firſt, as the firſt reſembled 
Banquo, and therefore ſaid, 
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— ——-And thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt. 


NOTE XXXVIL. 


1 to the edge o'th' fword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate fouls 
That trace him in bis line—no boaſting like a fool, 
This deed I'll do before my purpoſe cool. 
Both the ſenſe and meaſure of the third line which, a 
it rhymes, ought, according to the practice of this au- 
thor, to be regular, are at preſent injured by two fu- 
perfluous fyllables which may eaſily be removed by 
. fouls, 


That trace his kne—no boaſting like a fool. 


NOTE Xxxvm. 
SCENE Ul. 


Roſe. EAREST couſin, 
I pray you ſchool yourſelf ; but for your 
huſband, 

He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 

The fits o'th'time, I dare not ſpeak much farther, 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors, 
And do not know't ourſelves: when we (1) hold rumor 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 

But float upon a wild and violent ſea 
Each way, and (2) move. I'll take my leave of you; 


Shall 


„ 
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Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 
Things at the worſt will ceaſe, or elſe climb upwards 
To what they were before: my pretty couſin, 


Bleffing upon you. 


(1) —— When we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 


The preſent reading ſeems to afford no ſenſe ; and 
therefore ſome critical experiments may be properly tried 
upon it, though, the verſes being without any connection, 
there is room for ſuſpicion, that ſome intermediate lines 
ze loft, and that the paſſage is therefore irretrievable. If 
it be ſuppoſed that the fault ariſes only from the corrup- 
tion of forme words, and that the traces of the true read- 
ing are ſtill to be found, the paſſage may be changed 


thus : 
——-Þ Yi we ied ts 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 


Or in a ſenſe very applicable to the occaſion of the 
conference, N 


ben the bold running 
From what they fear, yet know not what they fear. 


(2) But float upon a wild and violent fea 
Each way, and move. 
That he who floars upon a rough ſea muſt move is evi- 
dent, too evident for Shakſpeare fo emphatically to aſ- 
ſet. The line therefore is to be written thus: 
Each way, and move—T'll take my leave of you. 
H 4 TTY Roſſe 
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Refſe is about to procced, but finding birmſelf over. 
powered by his tendernefs, breaks off abruptly, for which 
he makes a ſhort apology and retires. 


NOTE XXXIX. 
SCENE IVY. 


Malcolm.  E T us ſeek out ſome defolate ſhade, and 
there 
Weep our fad boſoms empty. 
Mecdsff. Let us rather 
Hold faſt the mortal fword ; and like good men, 
Beſtride our downfal birth-doom : each new morn, 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new forrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it reſounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yeii'd out 
Like ſyllables of dolour. 


He who can diſcover what is meant by him that ear- 
neſtiy exhorts him to befride his downfal birth-drcm, is 
at liberty to adhere to the preſent text; but thoſe who 
are willing to confeſs that fuch counſel would to them 
be unintelligible, muſt endeavour to diſcover ſome read- 
ing leſs obſcure. It is probable that Sha#/peare wrote, 


Like good men, 


The allufon is to a man from whom ſomething va- 
luable is about to be taken by violence, and who, that 
he may defend it without encumbrance, lays it on the 
ground, and ſtands over it with his weapon in his hand. 

Our 
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\ | ter us, like men who are to fight for what is deareſt to 
them, not abandon it, but ſtand over it and defend it. 
This is a ſtrong picture of obſtinate reſolution. 

Birthdem for birth-right is formed by the fame analogy 
ah myferdam in this play, ſignifying the privileges ar 
rights of a maſter. 
| Perhaps it might be bir:b-dame for mother ; let us ſtand 

over our mother that lies bleeding on the ground. 


NOTE AL 


„ and the chance of 


goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrel. 


The chance of goodneſs, as it is commonly read, con- 
veys no ſenſe. If there be not ſome more important 
error in the paſſage, it ſhould at leaſt be pointed thus : 


And the chance, of goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel. 


That is, may the event be, of the goodneſs of bea- 
wn, [pro jufitia divine] anfwerable to the cauſe. 
But I am inclined to believe that Shak/peare wrote, 


——And the chance, O goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel. 


This forne of his tranſcribers wrote with a ſimall o, 
vhch another imagined to mean of. If we adopt this 
rading, the ſenſe will be, and O thas ſovereign goodneſs, 

40 
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to whom we now appeal, may our fortune anfeer to aur 
cauſe. 


NOTE XLI. 
ACT V. SCENE II. 


Macbeth. _— no more reports, let them 
fly all, 
Till Bua wood remove to Dunfinanc, 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm ? 
Was he not born of woman? 
— Fly falſe Thanes, 


In the firſt line of this ſpeech, the proper pauſes are 
not obſerved in the preſent editions. 


Bring me no more reports—let them fly all— 


Tell me not any more of dejertions — Let all my ſubjefts leave 
me] an ſafe till, &c. | 


- The reproach of epicuriſm, on which Mr. Theobald 
has beſtowed a note, is nothing more than a natural in- 
vective uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, 
againſt thoſe who have more opportunities of luxury. 


NOTE XII. 


, 

* Ius. my way of liſe d. 
Is fall n into the fear, the yellow leaf. de 

CE ks | 
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| As there is no relation between the way of life, and 
fallen into the ſear, 1 am inclined to think, that the ia 
only an M inverted, and that it was originally written, 
My May of life. 

1 am now paſſed from the ſpring to the autumn of my days, 


hut I am without thoſe comforts that ſhould ſucceed the 
ſrightlineſs of bloom, and ſupport me in this melancholy 


Jon. 


NOTE m. 
SCENE Iv. 


Malls. Is his main hope: 
e For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more or lefs have given him the revolt; 
- Whoſe hearts are abſent too. 


The impropriety of the expreſſion advantage to be given, 
ten of the word given in the next line, incline me to read, 
Both more and lefs have given him the revolt. 

or vantage in the time of Shabfpeare figni- 
fied opportunity. = 
More and leſs is the fame with greater and leſs. So in 


te ierpolated Mandeville, a book of that age, there is 
© chapter of N the more and the tefs. 


7 


NOTE 
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1 NOTE XIV. 
re. 


Herefore was that cry? 
Seyten. The queen is dead. 
» Macheth. She ſhould (1) have died hereaſter; 
There would have been a time for fuch a werd, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laft ſyllable of (2) recorded time; 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſty death. Out, out, bntef candle ! 
Life's but a walking ſhadow. —— 


There would have been a time for fuch a ward. 


This paſſage has very juſtly been fufpected of being 
corrupt. It is not apparent for what word there would 
have been a fine; and that there would or would not be 
a time for any word, ſeems not a conſideration of impor- 
tance ſufficient to tranſport Macbeth into the following 
exclamation. I read therefore, 


(1) She ſhould have died hereafter, 
There would have been a time for—fuch a world! 
To-morrow, c. 


Macbeth. —— 
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It is a broken ſpeech, in which only part of the thought 
is expreſſed, and may be paraph:aſed thus: The gue 
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dad. Macbeth. Her death focu'd have been deferred to 
ſeme more pecceful beur ; bad ſbe lived lenger, there would 
1 length have been a time for ge bowours due to ber as 4 
queer, and thet reſpec? which Ice her for ber fidelity and 
he. Such is the world —ſuch is the condition of human 
lfe, that <ce always think to-morrow wil be bappier than 
to-day ; but to- merroty and to-morrow feals over us un- 
aimed and unregarded, end we fill linger in the ſame ex- 
geffation to the moment appointed fer cur end. All theſe 
days, which have thus paſſed away, have ſent multitudes of 
fials to the grave, who were engreſſed by the ſame dream of 
future felicitr, and, when life was departing from them, 
were lite me rectening on to-morrow. | | 


(2) To the laſt fyllable of recorded time. 


Recorded iime ſeems to ſignify the time fixed in the 
decrees of heaven for the period of life. The record of 
futurity is indeed no accurate expreſſion, but as we only 
know tranſactions paſt or preſent, the language of men 
affords no term for the volumes of preſcience, in which 
future events may be fuppoſed io be written. 


NOTE ILY. 


Macketh. FF thou ſpcak'ſt falſe, 

Upon the next tree ſha't thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee : if thy ſpeech be footh, 

I care not if thou doſt for me as muck—— 
I ul in reſolution, and begin 

To doubt th' equivocation of the fiend, 
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That Bes like truth. Fear not till Buam wood 
Do come to Dunfinanc,” and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunfinane. 


J pull in reſolution ——— 
Though this is the reading of all the editions, yet a 


it is a phraſe without either example, elegance or pro- 
priety, it is ſurely better to read 


IT languiſh in my conftancy, my confidence begins to forſake 

me. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve how cafily pal 
might be changed into pull by a negligent writer, or 
miſtaken for it by an unſſcilful printer. 


NOTE XLVLE 
SCENE VII. 


Seyward. AD I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
| I would not wiſh them to a fairer death: 
And fo his knell is knolFd. 


This incident is thus related from Hy of Huntingdon 
bly copied it. 


When Seyward, the martial Earl of Northumberland, 
underſtood that his fon, whom he had ſent in ſervice 
againſt the Scarchmen, was ſlain, he demanded whether 
his 


— 
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ws wound were in the fore part or hinder part of his 
body. When it was anſwered in the fore part, he replied, 
„I am right glad; neither wiſh I any other death to 
« me or mine.” 


FTER the foregoing pages were printed, the late 
edition of Shakfpeare, aſcribed to Sir Thomas Han- 
wer, fell into my hands; and it was therefore convenient 
for me to delay the publication of my remarks, till I 
had examined whether they were not anticipated by 
ſimilar obſervations, or precluded by better. I therefore 
read over this tragedy, but found that the editor's ap- 
prehenſion is of a caft fo different from mine, that he 
appears to find no difficulty in moſt of thoſe paſſages 
which I have repreſented as unintelligible, and has there- 
fore paſt ſmoothly over them, without any attempt to 
iter or explain them. : 

Some of the lines with which I had been perplexed, 
have been indeed fo fortunate as to attract his regard; 
and it is not without all the ſatisfaction which it is uſual 
wexprels on fuch occaſions, that I find an entire agree- 
ment between us in ſubſtituting [ſee Note II.] quarrel 
for quarry, and in explaining the ad2ge of the cat, [ Note 
XVII.] But this pleaſure is, like moſt others, known 
ay to be regretted; for I have the unhappineſs to find 
a9 fuch conformity with regard to any other paſſage. 

The line which I have endeavoured to amend, Note 
A. is likewiſe attempted by the new editor, and is 


perhaps 
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perhaps the only paſſage in the play in which he has na 
critics. Inſtead of the common reading, 


doing every thing 
Safe towards your love and honour, 


he has publiſhed, 


Shap'd towards your love and honour. 


This alteration, which, like all the reſt attempted by 
him, the reader is expected to admit, without any reaſon 
alleged in its defence, is, in my opinion, more plauſible | 
than that of Mr. Theobald; whether it is right, I am 
not to determine. 

In the paſſage which I have altered in Note XL. an 
emendation is likewiſe — in the late edition, 


where, for 


— And the chance of goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrel, 


is ſubſtituted —And the chance in goodneſs whether 
with more or leſs elegance, dignity and propriety, than 
the reading which I have offered, I muſt again decline 
the province of deciding. 

Moſt of the other emendations which he has endea- 
voured, whether with good or bad fortune, are too trivial 
to deſerve mention. For ſurely the weapons of criticiſm 
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qught not to be blunted againſt an editor, who can 
imagine that he is reſtoring poetry, while be is amuſing 
himſelf with alterations like theſe ; 


For — This i the ſerjeant, 
Who like @ goed and bardy ſoldier fought ; 


Like a right good and hardy foldier fought. 


Far —— Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains Macheth and Banquo ?—Yes ; 


Our captains brave Macheth and Banguo ?—Yes. 


Such harmleſs induſtry may, furely, be forgiven, if it 
cannot be praiſed : may he therefore never want a mono- 
fllble, who can uſe it with ſuch wonderful dexterity. 


 Rumpatur quiſquis rumpitur invidia ! 


The reſt of this edition I have not read, but, from 

the little that I have ſeen, think it not dangerous to 
„ Ke that, in my opinion, its pomp recommends it 
a more than its accuracy. There is no diſtinction made 
een the antient reading, and the innovations of the 
aur; there is no reaſon given for any of the altera- 
uns which are made; the emendations of former critics 
a adopted without any acknowledgment, and few of 
tte difficulties are removed which have hitherto embar- 
nid the readers of Shakfpeere. 
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I would not, however, d 
to cenſure him with too much petulance, for having 
Eiled in little things, of whom I have been told, that he 
excells in greater. But I may, without indecency, ob 
ſerve, that no man ſhould attempt to teach others wha 
od ee EE and that thoſe who, like 
A — ſhould, like him, difli 
to labour in trifles, and conſider petty accompliſhmens 
as below their ambition. 
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E. Cavs, at St. Jobw's Gate; AA d Fine,” 


® This Specimen was in 1800. E. 
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Mis ren's Uſe and Imitation of the Molen 
in his Pazapiss Los r. 


Firſt publiſhed in the Year unccz. 


* is now more than half a century ſince the Pan 
bis Losr having broke through the clouds wit 
which the unpopularity of the author, for a time, a- 
ſcured it, has attracted the general admiration of m 
kind; who have endeavoured „ 


« © It is to be hoped, nay, it is expeSed, that the elegant ad 
«© nervous writer, whoſe judicious ſentiments, and inimitable fit 
points out the author of Lad Preface and Poſtſcript, wil® 


++ longer allow one to plume himſelf with bis feathers, —_— 
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of their firſt neglect, by laviſh praiſes and boundleſs ve- 
eration. There ſeems to have ariſen a conteſt, among 
men of genius and literature, who ſhould mott advance 
in honour, or beſt diſtinguiſh its beauties. Some have 
and all have endeavoured to make their particular ſtu- 
dies, in ome degree, ſubſervient to this general emu- 
non. 

Among the inquiries to which this ardour of criticiſin 
has naturally given occaſion, none is more obſcure in ĩtſeif, 
or more worthy of rational curiofity, than a retroſpection of 
the progreſs of this mighty genius, in the conſtruction of 
his work ; a view of the fabric gradually rifing, perhaps 
from ſmall beginnings, till its foundation refts in the 
centre, and its turrets ſparkle in the ſkies ; to trace back 
the ſructure, through all its varieties, to the fimplicity 
of its firſt plan ; to find what was firſt projefted, whence 
the ſcheme was taken, how it was improved, by what 
aliltance it was executed, and from what ſtores the ma- 
tenals were collected, whether its founder dug them 
from the quarries of nature, or demoliſhed other build- 
ings to embefliſh his own. 
nor, perhaps, proſecuted with the care and diligence that 


b little to have deſerved his affiftance ; an affiſtanee which I am 
* perſuaded would never have been communicated, had there 
ben the leaſt ſuſpicion of thoſe facts which I have been the in- 
© frument of conveying to the world in theſe ſheets.” Ie vin- 
iraved frem the charge of plagiarifm brought againſt bim by Mr. Lan- 
&, ad Lauder himſelf comvidted of ſeveral forgeries and groſe inne- 
Pom os the public. By John r, M. 4. Rector of Eaton Con- 
Nur, dal, vo. 075%, . 
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tures ; but none have much endeavoured to enfoice or 
aſcertain them. * Ma. Vorramz tells us, without 
proof, that the firſt hint of Pazapisz Los was taken 
from a farce called Abano, written by a player; 4 Dx. 
Pzarce, that it was derived from an Italian 
called I, PARADISO Paso; and | Ma. Prex, that 
it was borrowed from a wild romance. Any of thek 
conjectures may poſſibly be true, but, as they ſtand with- 
out ſuſficient proof, it muſt be granted, likewiſe, that 
they may all poſſibly be falſe ; at leaſt they cannot pre- 
clude any other opinion, which without argument has 
the fame claim to credit, and may perhaps be ſhewn, 
by reſiſtleſs evidence, to be better founded. 
It is related, by fteady and uncontroverted tradition, 
that the Pazapisz Lost was at firſt a Tzaczpy, and, 
therefore, amongſt tragedies, the firſt hint is properly 
to be fought. In a manuſcript, publiſhed from Mu- 
rox's own hand, among a great number of ſubjects for 
tragedy, is ADAM UNPARADISED, or ADAM IN EXILE; 
and this, therefore, may be juſtly ſuppoſed the embryo 
of this great poem. As it is obſervable, that all the 
ſudjects had been treated by others, the manuſcript ca 
be fuppoſed nothing more, than a memorial or catalogue 


* Effay upon the Civil Wars of France, and alſo upon the Epic 
Poetry of the European Nations, from Homer down to Milton, 
$vo. 2727, P. 103. E. 

+ Preface to a Review of the text of the Twelve Books of Mi 
ton's Paradiſe Loſt, in which the chief of Dr. Bentley's Emends 
tions are conſidered, dv. 1733. E. 
t New Memoirs of Mr. John Milton. By Francis Peck, 4% 
0740, N. E. 4 
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of plays, which, for ſome reaſon, the writer thought wor- 
thy of his attention. When, therefore, I had obſerved, 
that Apa i EXILE was named amongſt them, I doubt- 
ed not bur, in finding the original of that tragedy, I ſhould 
diſcloſe the genuine ſource of Paxapiss Losr. Nor 
was my expectation diſappointed ; for, having procured 
the apaneus ul of GroTtus, I found, or imagined 
myſelf to find, the firſt draught, the rA STAMINA 
of this wonderful poem. 

Having thus traced the orrcmar of this work, I 
was naturally induced to continue my ſearch to the cor - 
LATERAL RELATIONS, Which it might be ſuppoſed to 
have contracted, in its progreſs to MaTuRITY : and hav- 
ing, at leaſt, perſuaded my own judgment, that the 
ſearch has not been intirely ineffectual, I now lay the re- 
MISTAKEN, at leaft cannot long continue in error. 

I cannot avoid acknowledging the caxpour of the 
author of that excellent monthly book, the GEN TIE 
nax's Macazrve, in giving admiſſion to the ſpecimens | 
in favour of this argument; and his 1yanrTIALITY in 
s freely inſerting the ſeveral anſwers. I ſhall here ſub- 
yin fome zxTR& acTs from the xviith volume of this work, 
ich I think ſuitable to my purpoſe. To which I have 
akled, in order to obviate every pretence for cavil, a 
uur of the authors quoted in the following Ess av, with 
their reſpeftive DaTEs, in compariſon with the DaTz of 
— Tao. | ka - 
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Wurn this Eflay was almoſt finiſhed, the ſplen- 


did Edition of Pazaprsz Lost, fo long pro- 


miſed by the reverend Dr. Newton, fell into my hands; 
of which I had, however, ſo little uſe, that as it would 
be injuſtice to cenſure, it would be flattery to commend 
it: and I ſhould have totally forborn the mention of 2 
book that I have not read, had not one paſſage, at the 
concluſion of the life of Mir rox, excited in me too 


much pity and indignation to be ſuppreſſed in filence. 


Editor, * was married to Mr. Abraham Clarke, a we- 
ver, in Spitalfields, and died in Auguſt 1727, in the 
* 76th year of her age. She had ten children. El- 
* 2abeth, the youngeſt, was married to Mr. Thomas 


« dren, who are all dead; and ſhe herſelf is aged about 
© fety, and weak and infirm. She ſeemeth to be a gud 
« plain ſonfible un, and has confirmed ſeveral par- 
culars related above, and informed me of ſome others, 
* which ſhe had often heard from her mother. Theſe 
the Doctor enumerates, and then adds, . In all probæ 
* bility Mar row's whole family will be extinct with her, 

3 « and 


“ Deborah, Mitrox's youngeſt daughter,” fays be 


« Foſter, a weaver, in Spitalfields, and had ſeven chil | 
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« and he can live only in his writings. And ſuch is the 
« caprice of fortune, this grand-daughter of a man, 
« who will be an everlaſting glory to the nation, has 
« now for ſome years, with her huſband, kept a little 
« chandler's or grocer's ſhop, for their ſubſiſtence, lately 
« at the lower Holloway, in the road between High- 
Bre 
« far from Shoreditch church. 
That this relation is true cannot be queſtioned : but,” 
furely, the honour of letters, the dignity of ſacred poe- 
ty, the ſpirit of the Engliſh nation, and the glory of 
human nature, require—that it ſhould be true no longer. 
n an age, in which ſtatues are erected to the honour 


| of this great writer, in which his effigy has been dig. 


fuſed on medals, and his work propagated by tranſla- 
tions, and illuſtrated by commentaries ; in an age, which 
amidft all irs vices, and all its follies, has not become 
infamous for want of charity : it may be, furely, allowed 
to hope, that the living remains of M ron will be no 
hanger fuffered to languiſh in diſtreſs. It is yet in the 
power of a great people, to reward the poet whoſe name 
they boaſt, and from their alliance to whoſe genius, they 
cim ſome kind of fuperiority to every other nation of 
the earth ; that poet, whoſe works may poſſibly be read 
when every other monument of Britiſh greatneſs ſhall 
be obliterated ; to reward him—not with pictures, or 
with medals, which, if he ſees, he fees with contempt, 
even now conſider as not unworthy the regard of an im- 
mortal ſpirit. And ſurely, to thoſe, who refuſe their 
names to no other ſcheme of expence, it will not be 
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unwelcome, that a sUnSCzIPTION is propoſed, for re. 
Bering, in the languor of age, the pains of diſeaſe, and 
the contempt of poverty, the grand daughter of the 
author of Pazapisz Losr. Nor can it be queſtioned, 
that if I, who have been marked out as the Zortus of 
Mu ron, think this regard due to his poſterity, the de- 
fign will be warmly ſeconded by thoſe, whoſe lives have 
been employed, in diſcovering his excellencies, and ex- 
tending his reputation. 


Subſerings 
For the Relief of 
Mrs. Earn FosTtrr, 
Grand-daughter to Joun Miz rox, 
are taken in by 
Mr. Dodfley, in Pall-Mall ; 
Mefits. Cox and Collings, under the Royal Exchange; 
Mr. Cave, at St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell ; and, 
Mefſits. Payne and Bouquet, in Pater-noſter-Row. 
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ear a certain degree of reputation is acquired 
merely by approving the works of genius, and 
teſtifying a regard to the memory of authors, is a truth 
too evident to be denied ; and therefore to enfure a par- 
ticipation of fame with a celebrated many who 
would perhaps have contributed to him, when 
alive, have heaped expenfive pageants upon his grave. 
It muſt indeed be conſeſſed, that this method of be- 
coming known to poſterity with honour, is peculiar to 
the great, or at leaft to the wealthy ; but an opportu- 
nity now offers for almoſt every individual to ſecure the 
praiſe of paying a juſt regard to the illuſtrious dead, 
united with the pleaſure of doing good to the Bring. 
To affiſt induſtrious indigence, ſtruggling with diſtreſs, 
? 

* This letter is printed from the Exropean Magezize, January 
1735. The writer of the article in that work from whence it is 


taken, ſays, that it originally appeared in Fi Gnas ane 
of the 4th of April, 1750. jp 
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and debilitated by age, is a diſplay of virtue, and an 
acquiſition of happineſs and honour. 

Whoever, then, would be thought capable of plex. 
fure in reading the works of our incomparable Mt. 
rox, and not fo deſtitute of gratitude as to refuſe to lay 
out a trifle in a rational and elegant entertainment for 
the benefit of his living remains, for the exerciſe of their 
own virtue, the jncreaſe of their reputation, and the 
pleaſing conſciouſneſs of doing good, ſhould appear at 
Drury-lane Theatre to-morrow, April 5, when Comm 
will be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foſter, grand-daughter to the author, and the only fur- 
viving branch of his family. 

N. B. There will be a new prologue on the occaſion, 
written by the author of Irene, and fpoken by Mr. 
Garrick ; and by particular defire, there will be added 
to the Maſque, 2 dramatic fatire called Lethe, in which 
Mr. Garrick will perform. 
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By his VII DI cAT IO of MIL TON. 


| To which are ſubjoined, 
Several curious original LEZTTIERS from the Authors of 


the Un IVIIS AL HisTory, Mr. Answer, 
Mr. Macrauzix, &c. 


— — 
By: WILLIAM LAUDER, A.M. 


Firſt printed in the Year pct. 
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TO THE 


Reverend Mz. DOUGLAS. 


S IX. 


PANDOUR and tenderneſs are in any relation, 

and on all occaſions, eminently amiable ; but when 
they are found in an adverſary, and found fo prevalent 
3 to over-power that zeal which his cauſe excites, and 
that heat which naturally increaſes in the proſecution of 


agument, and which may be in a great meaſure juſtified - 


by the love of truth, they certainly appear with parti- 
cular advantages; and it is impoſſible not to envy thoſe 
who poſſeſs the friendſhip of him, horn it is even ſome 
degree of good fortune to have known as an enemy. 

I will not fo far difſemble my weakneſs, or my fault, 
8 not to confeſs that my wiſh was to have paſſed un- 
detected; bur fince it has been my fortune to fail in my 
aiginal deſign, to have the ſuppoſititious paſſages which 
ve inſerted in my quotations made known to the 
world, and the ſhade which began to gather on the ſplen- 

8 dour 
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dour of Miter totally difperſed, I cannot but count it 
an alleviation of my pain, that I have been defeated by 
a man who knows how to uſe advantages with ſo much 
moderation, and can enjoy the honour of conqueſt with. 
out the infolence of triumph. 

It was one of the maxims of the Spartans, not to pref 
upon a flying army, and therefore their enemies were 
always ready to quit the field, becauſe they knew the 
danger was only in oppoſing. The civility with which 
you have thought proper to treat me, when you had in- 
conteſtable ſuperiority, has -nchned me to make your 
victory complete, without any further ſtruggle, and not 
only publicly to acknowledge the truth of the charge 
which you have hitherto advanced, but to confeſs, wich- 
out the leaſt diflimulation, fubterfuge, or concealment, 
every other interpolation I have made in thoſe authors 
which you have not yet had opportunity to examine. 

On the fincerity and punctuality of this confeffion, 1 
am willing to depend for all the future regard of man- 
kind, and cannot but indulge fome hopes, that they 


whom my offence has alienated from me, may, by this 


inſtance of ingenuity and repentance, be propitiated and 
reconcited. Whatever be the event, I ſhall at leaſt have 
done all that can be done in reparation of my former 
injuries to Mallon, to truth, and to mankind, and entreat 
chat thoſe who ſhall continue implacable, will examine 
their own hearts, whether they have not committed equal 
. or equal acts of 


® The interpolations are diſtinguiſhed by Zaick characters. 
Passes 
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Pa$SAGES interpolated in Maszw1vs. 


The word pandemonium in the marginal notes of ag 
Book I. Eflay, page 10. 


Crrarlox VI. Eflay, page 38. 
Adnuit ipſa dolo, malumque (heu ! longa dolendi 
Materies ! & triſte nefas I) veſana momordit 
Tanti ignara mali. Mora nulla, folutus Avernus 
Exſpuit infandas acies; fractumque remugit 
Divulſa compage folum : Nabathæa receptum 
Regna dedere forum, Pharioque in littore Nereus 
Territus erubuit : fimul adgemuere dolentes 
Exarſere procul. Stupefacta Lycaonis urſa 
Conffitit, & pavido riguit glacialis in axe : 
Omnis cardinibus ſubmotus inhorruit orbis ; 

4 bee Saur, caliſtis juſs fur 


Cirariox VII. Effay, page 41. 
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Suſtulit Antitheus, divumque oppreſſit honorem. 
Reſpice Sarcotheani : nimis, heu ! decepta momordit 
Infauſtas epulas, noſque omnes prodidit hoſti. 


Crrariox VIII. Eſfay, page 42, the whole paſſage. 
Quadrupedi pugnat quadrupes, volucrique volucris ; 

Prelia ſeva gerit : jam priſtine pabula ſpernunt, 
Fam tondere piget viridantes gramine campas: 
Alterum & alterius vivunt animalia teths : 
Priſca nec in gentem bumanam reverentia durat ; 
Sed fugiunt, vel „i fteterant fera bella minantur 
Frente truci, torvoſque oculos jaculantur in illam. 


CriTartion IX. Eflay, page 43. 
Vatibus antiquis numerantur famine caſhs, 
 Tireſias, Phineus, Thamyriſque, & magnus Homer. 


The above paſſage ſtands thus in Maſenius, in one line. 
Tireſias ccecus, Thamyriſque, & Daphnis, Homer. 


NM. B. The verſe now cited is in Maſenius's Poems, 
| but not in the Sarcutis. 
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Cirariox X. Effay, page 46. 
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CiTaT:on I. Eflay, page 55. 
Cacleſtis adfum ; tartari triſtem ſpecum 
1 


Superos videbo. Fallor ? an certẽ meo 


Concuffa tellus tota trepidat pondere ? 
guid dico ? Tellus ? Orcus & pedibus tremit. 


Crrariox U. Eſſay, page 58, the who'e paſlige. 
Nam, me judice, 

Regnare dignum eſt ambitu, i in Tartaro: 

4 preefſe Tariero /iquidem_ jarvat, 

d quam in ipfes ſervi obire munia. 


Crrarrox IV. Eſſay, page 61, the whole paſſage. 


Inominata queque nominibus ſuis, 
„ Lier vocare propriis vocabulis. 


Cirarrox V. Eflay, page 63. 
Teneſtris orbis rector! & princeps freti ! 
ne foboles ; etberium genus ! 
Adame! dextram liceat amplecti tuam ! 
| Crravren VI. Effay, ibid. 
A ne hom fox ſerpit via? 
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Sibila retorquet ora ſetoſum caput 
Trifidamque linguam vibrat : oculi ardent duo, 
Carbunculorum luce certantes rubrd. 


CiraTron VII. Eflay, page 65, the whole paſſage, 
Nate deo ! atque homine ſata ! 
Regina mm! cademque interitus inſcia ! 

Cunctis colenda ———— 


CiraTion VIII. Effay, Page 66, the whole paſſage. 
W bs parker auipe, 
Ego bruta quando beftia cvafs loguens ; 
Ex bomine, qualis ante, te fieri Deam. 


CirArIoxR IX, Eſlay, ibid. 
Quodcumque noftri : five me natam vocas, 
Ex te creatam ; five communi patre 
Ortam, fororem ; five potius conjugem: 
Cafſam, oro, dulci luminis jubare ini 
Ne me relinquas : nunc tuo auxilio eſt opus, 
Cum verſa fors eft. Unicum lap mihi 
Firmamen, unam ſpem gravi adſſictæ malo, 
Te mihi reſerva, dum licet : mortalium 
Ne tota foboles pereat unius nece : 
Tibi nam relifta, qud petam ? aut evum exigam ? 


CiraTion X. Effay, page 67, r 


Tu namgue ſali numini contrarius, 
Ames es nocruus ; aft ego necentior, 
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Origeque ſeelus of, lurida mater male !) 
Dengue Left ſeclere, teque, vir! famul. 


Cira730n XI, Effay, page 68, the whole paſſage. 
Interpolation in Ramey, 


Citation VI. Effay, page 88, 
| Ojudex! nova me facies inopinaque terret ; 
Me maculæ turpes, nudæque in corpore fordes, 
Et cruciant duris exercita pectora pœnis: 

Me ſerus horror agit. Mihi nun vernantia prata, 
Nec funt grata mihi fub utroque jacentia fole : 
Judicis ora Dei fic terrent, lancinat ægrum 

Sic peftus mihi noxa. O fi mi abrumpere vitam, 


Cirartox III. Effay, page 104. 
Fedus in hymanis fragili quod ſanctius vo ! 
Frmius & melius, quod magnificentius, ac quam 
Conjugii, fponfi ſponſæque jugalia facra ! 
K 3 Aupice 
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Auſbice te, fugiens alieni ſubcuba lecti, 
Dira libido baminum tota de gente repul/a et: 
Ac tantum gregibus pecudum ratione carentum 
Imperat, & fine lege tori furibunda vagatur. 
Auſpice te, quam jura prebant, retfimiue, prumque, 
Filins atque pater, fraterque innotuit ; & quot 
Vincula vicini ſoctarunt ſangums, a te 

Nominibus didicire ſuam diſtinguere gentem. 


Citation VI. Eſiay, page 109. 
Cceleſtes animæ ! fublimia templa tenentes, 
Laudibus adcumulate deum fuper omnia magnum 
Tu quoque nunc animi vis tota ac maxuma noftri ! 
Tota tut in Domini grates diſſolvere laudes ! 

Aurord redeunte noud, redeuntibus umbris. 
Immenfum ! auguſtum ! verum l infcrutabile numen! 
Summe Deus! ſoboleſque Dei! conſorſque duorum, 
Spiritus! æternas retines, bone rector! habenas, 
Per mare, per terras, cceloique, atque unus Ihova 
Exiſtens, celebrabo tuas, memorique ſonabo 
Organico plectro laudes. Te pectore amabo, 
Te primum, & medium, & ſimmum, ſed fine carentem, 
O miris mirande mods ! ter maxime rerum 
Colluſtrat terras dum lumine Titan Eoo ! 


Interpolation in Fox. Effay, page 116. 


Tu Piychephone 
Hypocrifis efto, hoc ſub Franciſci pallio. 
Tu Thanate, Martyromaftix re & nomine Fes. 


— 
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Altered thus, 
Tu Pfychephone ! 
Hypoeriſis eſto ; hoc ſub Franciſci pallio, 
Aus tutd tefti ſeſe credunt cmori. 


Interpolation in Quintianus, Effay, page 117. 
Mc. Cur huc procaci veneris curſu refer ? 
Manere fi quis in ſua poteſt domo, 
Habitare numquam curet ahenas domos, 
Veniret ? Illic fumma tenebrarum lues, 
Hic autem amoena regna, & dulcis quies z 
Ubi ſerenus rider zterndim dies. 
Mutare facile * eft pondus immenſum levi, 
Y dolores miſe 77 | 
Interpolation in Bea. Eſſay, page 119. 
r 
impediret livor, & queis proſequor 
Odia ſupremum numen, atque hominum genus, 
Pietate motus hinc patris, & hinc filii, 
Poſſem parenti condolere & filio, 
Vel exuiſſem omnem malitiam ex pettore. 


Interpolation in Fletcher. Eſfay, page 124. 
Nec tamen æternos obliti (abſiſte timere) 
Umquam animos, feſſique ingentes ponimus iras. 
* For facile, the word woluge was ſubſtituted in the Efay. 
K4 Nec 
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Nec fas; non fic deficimus, nec talia tecum 
Geſſimus, in cclos olim tua ſigna ſecuti. 

Eft hic, eſt vitæ & magni contemptor Olympi, 

Ne dubita, numquam fractis hæc pectora, numquam 
bn prompeu cauſſa i: ſupereft invifie veluntas, 
Immortale adium, vindifte & ſave cupido. 


Interpolations in Taubman. Eſſay, page 132. 


Tune, ait, imperio regere omnia folus ; & ua 
Ac genibus minor ad terram profternit, & offert 
Neſcio quos toties animi fervilis honores ? 

Et tamen #terni proles æterna Jehovz | 
Audit ab ætherea hateaque propagine mundi. 
(Scilicet bunc natum dixifti, cunfta regentem ; 
Crlitibus regem cuntis, dominumque fupremum) 
Huic ego fim fupplex ? ego? quo præſtantior alter 
Non agit in fuperis. Mihi jus dabit ille, ſuum qui 
Dat caput alterjus fub jus & vincula legum ? 
Semideus reget iſte polos ? reget avia terra ? 

Me preſſum leviore manu fortuna tenebit ? 

Et cogar æternum duplici ſervire tyranno ? 
Haud ita. Tu ſolus non polles fortibus auſis. 
Non ego fic cecidi, nec fic mea fata premuntur, 


Ut 
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Ut nequeam relevare caput, colloque ſuperbum £ 
Excutere imperium. Mihi f mea dextra favebit, 


Eſſay, page 152- 


any arts of evaſion. Whether from the paſſages that 
yet remain, any reader will be convinced of my gene- 
nl aſſertion, and allow, that Mil had recourſe for 
iſiſtance to any of the authors whoſe names I have men- 
tioned, I ſhall not now be very diligent to enquire, for 
I had no particular pleaſure in fubverting the reputation 
of Min, which I had myſelf once endeavoured to ex- 
d; and of which, the foundation had always remained 

untouched 


* Vicorum maximus—Joannrs MilTorus—Poeta celeberri- 
nnen Angliz modo, ſoli natalis, verum generis humani orna- 
mentum—cujus eximius liber, Anglicanis verſibus conſcriptus, vulgo 
Parapraus ares us, immortalis illud ingenii monumentum, cum 
ipla fere zternitate perennaturum eſt opus !—Hujus memoriam An- 
glorum primus, poſt tantum, prob dolor! ab tanti exceſſu poets 
intervallum, ftatua eleganti in loco celeberrimo, cænobio Weſtmo- 


nafteriens, poſita, regum, principum, antiſtitum, illuftriumque 2 
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untouched by me, had not my credit and my intereſt 
been blaſted, or thought to be blaſted, by the ſhade 
which it caſt from its boundleſs elevation. 

About ten years ago, I publiſhed an edition of Dr. 
Fobnftox's tranſlation of the P/aims, and having procured 
from the general aſſembly of the church of Scotland, x 
recommendation of its uſe to the lower claſſes of gram- 
mar- ſchools, into which I had begun to introduce it, 
though not without much controverſy and oppoſition ; I 
thought it likely that I ſhould, by annual publications, 
improve my little fortune, and be enabled to fuppurt 
myſelf in freedom from the miſeries of indigence. But 
Mr. Pope, in his malevolence to Mr. Benin, who had 
neee 


fron, deſtroyed all my hopes by a diſtich, in which he 
places Jabaſtan in a contemptuous compariſon with the 
author of Paradi/e Loft f. 


From 


gliz vicorum cemeterio, vir ornatifimus, Gulieclmus Benſon pros 
cutus eſt. 
Poetarum Scoterum Muſes Sacre in prefatione, Edinb. 1134 
A character, as high and honourable as ever was beſtowed upon 
him by the molt fanguine of his admirers ! and as this was my.cool 
and fincere opinion of that wonderful man formerly, fo I declare it 
to be the ſame till, and ever will be, notwithſtanding all appear 
ances to the contrary, occaſioned merely by paſfion and reſentment; 
which appear, however, by the Poſtſcript to the Eſſay, to be fofar 
from extending to the potterity of Milian. that I recommended his 


only remaining deſcendent, in the warmeſt terms, to the public- 
+ On two uncqual crutches prop'd he came, 
Mriirox's on this, on that ene JonnsTON's name. 
| Dunciad. Book IV. 
® Ben/in.) This man endeavoured to raiſe himſelf to fame, by 
erecting monument:, friffing coins, and procuring tranſlations 
Milton: 
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From this time, all my praiſes of Jobnfon became 
and I was cenfured with great freedom, for 
forcing upon the ſchools, an author whom Mr. Pope 
had mentioned only as a foil to a better poet. On this 
occaſion, it was natural not to be pleaſed, and my re- 
ſentment ſeeking to diſcharge itſelf ſome where, was 
unhappily direGted againſt Mites. I reſolved to attack 
his fame, and found fome paſſages in curſory reading, 
ich gue me: hopes of Rigmatiing kim a 6 plagiry 


The farther I carried my ſearch, the more eager I grew 


for the diſcovery, and the more my hypotheſis was op- 
poſed, the more I was heated with rage. The conſe- 


quence of my blind paſſion, I need not relate; it has 


by your detection, become apparent to mankind. Nor 


do I mention this provocation as adequate to the fury 
which I have ſhown, but as a cauſe of anger, lefs ſhame- 


Milken; and afterwards by a great paſſion for Arthur Fobuffon, 2 
Seats phyſician's verſion of the palms, of which he printed many 
ine editions. Notes oz the Dunciad. 

No fewer than fix different editions of that uſeful and valuable 
book, two in quarto, two in oftavo, and two in a leſſer form, now 
he like lumber in the hand of Mr. Faillane, bookſeller, the effefts 
of Mr. Pope's ill-natured criticiſm. 
One of theſe editions in quarts, illuftrated with an interpreta- 
tion and notes, after the manner of the claſſic authors iz »/um Del- 
Mini, was by the worthy editor, axxo 1741, inſcribed to his Royal 
Highneſs Prince George, as a proper book for his inſtructiom in 
principles of piety, as well as knowledge of the Latin tongue, when 
he ſhould arrive at due maturity of age. To reſtore this book to 
credit was the cauſe that induced me to engage in this diſagreeable 


controverſy, rather than any deſign to depreciate the juſt reputa- 
tion of Milton. 
ful 
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ful and reproachful than fractious malice, perſonal enyy, 
or national jealouſy. | 
But for the violation of truth, I offer no excuſe, be. 
cauſe I well know, that nothing can excuſe it. Nox 
will I aggravate my crime, by difingenuous palliations, 
I confeſs it, I repent it, and refolve, that my firſt of. 
fence ſhall be my laſt. More I cannot perform, and 
more therefore cannot be required. I intreat the par. 
don of all men, whom I have by any means induced 
to ſupport, to countenance, or patroniſe my frauds, of 
which I think myſelf obliged to declare, that not one 
of my friends was conſcious. I hope to deſerve, by 
better conduct and more uſeful undertakings, that pa- 
tronage which I have obtained from the moſt illuſtrious 
and venerable names by miſrepreſentation and deluſion, 
and to appear hereafter in ſuch a character, as ſhall 
give you no reaſon to regret that your name is fre- 
quently mentioned with that of, 


Reverend Sir, 
WILLIAM LAUDER. 


Dee 20, 750. 
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Tz$TiMONIES concerning My. LAUDER. 


Edinb. May 22, 1734. 


e Tp Ld 
paſt his courſe at this univerſity, to the general 
fisfaftion of theſe maſters, under whom he ſtudied. 
That he has applied himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of 
humanity ever fince. That for ſeveral years paſt, he 
has taught with fucceſs, ſtudents in the Humanity Claſs, 
who were recommended to him by the proſeſſor thereof. 
And laſtly, has taught that claſs itſelf, during the indiſ- 
polition, and fince the death of its late profeſſor : and 
therefore is, in our opinion, a fit perſon to teach Hu- 
manity in any ſchool or college whatever. 

J. Gowdie, S. S. T. P. 

Matt. Craufurd, S. S. T. & Hiſt. Ec. 
Pr. Reg. 
William Scott, P. P. 
Nubert Stuart, Ph. Nat. Pr. 
Cal. Drummond, L. G. & P. Pr. 
Cal. Mac. Lam, Math. P. Edin. 
A. Bayne, J. P. 
Charles Macky, Hiſt. P. 

* Mex. Morro, Anat. P. 

Willian Deu, L. H. P. 

* So the Latis tongue is called in Scotland, from the Latin phraſe, 


toſs bumanioram . form where that language 
anght. 
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— the Avevind AS. Prnick Cuming, as 
of the Minifters of Edinburgh, and Regius Profeſſor of 
Church Hiftory in the Univerfity there, to the Reverny 
. Blair, Reftor of the Grammar-Scheol at Dundee. 


D. B. 
WED 0 « pts rr 

of the vacancy of a maſter's place in your ſchool, 
Mr. William Lauder, a friend of mine, propoſes to ſet 
up for a candidate, and goes over for that purpoſe. He 
has long taught the Latin with great approbation in this 
place, and given ſuch proofs of his maſtery in that n- 
guage, that the beſt judges do upon all occaſions re- 
- commend him as one who is qualified in the beſt man- 
ner. He has taught young boys and young gentlemen, 
with great fucceſs ; nor did I ever hear of any complaint 
'of him from either parents or children. I beg leave to 
recommend him to you as my friend ; what friendſhip 
you ſhow him, I will look upon as a very great act of 
friendſhip to me, of which he and I will retain the moſt 
grateful ſenſe, if he is fo happy as to be preferred. 1 
perſuade myſelf, you will find him ready at all times to 
be adviſed by you, as I have found him. Indeed f 
Juſtice bad been dane him, be ſpeu'd long ago bave been ad- 
vanced for his merit. I ever am, 

n hy 
Your moſt affettionate, 
Ediz. Nov. 13, 1742+ Humble ſervant, 
PATRICK CUMING. 
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4 Lzrrzsz from Mr. Mac-Laurin, late Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematicks in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, to the Rev. 
My. George Blair, Reftor of the Grammar-Schoo! at 
Dundee. 


SIX. 
rye? unacquainted, I take the liberty of 

giving you this trouble, from the defire I have al- 
ways had to fee Mr. Lauder provided in a manner fuited 
to his talent. I know him to have made uncommon 
xrogreſs in claffical learning, to have taught it with fuc- 
«>, and never heard there could be any complaint 
zainſt his method of teaching. I am, indeed, a ſtranger 
the reaſons of his want of fucceſs on former occa- 
fons. But after converſing with him, I have ground 
ww hope, that he will be always adviſed by you, for 
vhom he proſeſſes great eſteem, and will be uſeful un- 
der you. I am, 


SIX. 
ns 


Humble ſervant, 
COLIN MAC-LAU * 


4Lerrus fre the Authors of the UNrvASAL HIS ron 
ts Myr. Lau. 


Lan Sir, London, Auguſt 12, 1741. 


HEN we fo gladly took the firſt opportunity of 
panble Jobyfor, in the firſt volume of our Univerſe? 
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Hifery, our chief aim was to excite ſome generous 14. 
cenas to favour the world with a new edition of a poem 
which we had long fince beheld with no ſmall concen, 
buried, as it were, by ſome unaccountable fatality, ing 
an almoſt total oblivion ; whilſt others of that Kind, 
none of them ſuperior, many vaſtly inferior to it, rode, 
unjuſtly, as we thought, triumphant over his filent grave. 
And it is with great ſatisſaction that we have ſern our 
endeavours fo happily crowned in the edition you ſoon 
after gave of it at Edinburgh, in your learned and judi. 
cious vindication of your excellent author, and more 
particularly by the juſt deference which your leamed 
and pious convocation has been pleaſed to pay to that 
We have had fince then, the pleafure to fee you 
worthy example followed here, in the ſeveral beautiful 
editions of the honourable Mr. Auditor Benſon, with his 
critical notes upon the work. 

It was, indeed, the fartheſt from our thoughts, to en- 
ter into the merit of the controverſy between your wo 
great poets, Johnſton and Buchanan; neither were we ſb 
partial to cither as not to ſee, that each had their ſhades 
_ as well as lights; fo that, if the latter has been more 
happy in the choice and variety of his metre, it s 5 
plain, that he has given his poetic genius fuch an u. 
Emited ſcope, as has in many caſes quite disfigured the 
peculiar and inimitable beauty, fimplicity, and ene 
of the original, which the former, by a more cloſe ad 
judicious verſion, has conſtantly, and furprifingly dt 
played. Something Ike this we ventured to hint 


our note upon theſe two noble verſions ; to have fil 
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| months paſt; and we flatter ourſelves, that we have, 
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mare, would have been inconſiſtent with our deſigned 
It hoe ten whe vote aaa des 
writ in praiſe of the one, and derogation of the other, 
reſpeft to us, he has been fo far from giving us any 
cauſe to retract what we had formerly faid, that it has 
aiminiftered an occaſion to us of vindicating it, as we 
have lately done by ſome critical notes on your excel- 
kent Jaan, which we communicated foon after to 
Mr. £ B. who was pleaſed to give them a place in his 
it edition of him, and which we doubt not you have 
ſren long ago. How they have been reliſhed among 
you we know not, but with us they have been thought 
ſufficient to prove what we have advanced, as well as to 
dect the attentive reader to diſcover new inſtances of 
your author's exactneſs and elegance, in every page, if 
not almoſt in every line. 
We gratefully accept of the books, and kind com- 
pliments you were pleaſed to tranſmit to us by Mr. 
Saban, and had long fince returned you our thanks, 
but for the many avocations which the great work you 
know us to be engaged in doth of neceſſity bring upon 
us; obliging us, or ſome at leaſt of our ſociety, to 
make from time to time an excurſion to one or other 
of our two learned univerſities, and confulting them 
upon the beſt method of carrying on this work yo the 
greateſt advantage to the public. This has been fome 
conſiderable part of our employment for theſe twelve 


L derable 
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derable improvements on our original plan, as vil 
ſcarcely fail of being acceptable to the learned world, 
They will ſhortly appear in print, to convince the world 
that we have not been idle, though this ſixth volume i 
kke to appear ſomewhat later in the year than was uſual 
with our former ones. We ſhall take the hberty m 
tranſmit ſome copies of our new plan to you as ſoon a 
they are printed. All we have left to wiſh, with reſpeſi 
to your excellent countryman and his verſion is, that it 
may always meet with fuch powerful and impartial advo- 
cates, and that it may be as much eſteemed by all candid 

judges, as it is by, 

Learned SIR, 
Your fencere Well-wiſhers and humble Servants, 


The Aurnons of the Univerſal Hiſtory. 


A LzertTiz from the Learned My. Ronzar Aixsworrs, 

Author of the Latin and Engliſh Difionary, to M6. 

Laupzs. 

* Learned and worthy SIR, 

Pune to thank you for the honour 
you have done a perſon, equally unknown as un- 

deſerving, in your valuable preſent, which I did not te- 


received it, my eyes have been fo bad, and my hand fo 

unſtable, that I have been forced to defer my duty, u 
deſirous to thank you with my-own hand. I congratt- 
| las 


_ ceive till ſeveral weeks after it was ſent: and ſince 
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hne to your nation the juſt honour aſcribed to it by its 
neighbours and more diſtant countries, in having bred 
tuo ſuch excellent poets as your Buchanan and Jobnffon, 
whom to name is to commend ; but am concerned for 
their honour at home, who being committed together, 
ſeem to me both to fuffer a diminution, whilft juſtice is 
done to neither. But at the fame time I highly approve 
your nation's piety in bringing into your ſchools facred 
inſtead of profane poeſy, and heartily wiſh that ours, and 
all Chriſtian governments, would follow your example 
herein. If a mixture of utile dulci be the beſt compoſi- 
tion in poetry, (which is too evident to need the judg- 
ment of the niceſt critic in the art) ſurely the utile fo 
tranſcendently excels in the facred hymns, that a Chrif- 
tian muſt deny his name that doth not acknowledge it: 
and if the dulce ſeem not equally to excel, it muſt be from 
a vitiated taſte of thoſe who read them in the original, 
and in others at ſecond-hand from tranſlations. For the 
manner of writing in the Eaſt and Weſt are widely 
diſtant, and which to a paraphraſt muſt render his taſk 
axcceding difficult, as requiring a perſect knowledge in 
cauſed by the diverſity of their religion, laws, cuſtoms, 
Er. are as remote as the inhabitants, wherein notwith- 
ſtanding your poets have ſucceeded to admiration. 
Your main conteſt ſeems to me, when ſlript of per- 
==, whether the eaſy or ſublime in poeſy be preferable; 

ſo, | 


Nan cpis oft note tantam ccmponere ktem : 


L2 nor 
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nor think I it in your caſe material to be decided. Both 
theſe have their particular excellencies and graces, and 
youth ought to be taught wherein (which the matter 
ought chiefly to determine) the one hath place, and 
where the other. Now fince the hymns of Denid, 
Moſes, and other divine poets intermixt with them, (in- 
finitely excelling thoſe of Callimachus, Alceus, Sappi, 
Anacreon, and all others) abound in both theſe virwes, 
and both your poets are acknowledged to be very happy 
in paraphraſing them, it is my opinion both of them, 
without giving the leaſt preference to either, ſhould be 
read alternately in your ſchools, as the tutor ſhall direct 
Pardon, learned Sir, this ſcribble to my age and weak- 
neſs, both which are very great, and command me 
wherein I may ſerve you, as, 


Learned SIR, y 
Your obliged, thankful, and obedient Servant, 
Spitalfields, Sept. 1741. RoztexT AixSWORTE. 


A Letters from the Authers of the Univerſal Hiſtory # 
Mr. Auditer Benson. 


SIR, 

— eta thaw Dr. Jabufto's 

tranſlation of the Pfalms revived in fo elegant 3 
manner, and adorned with fuch a juſt and learned dif 
play of its inimitable beauties. As we flatter ourſelves 
that the character we gave it in our firſt volume of tht 
: Uziver/al Hiftcry, did in ſome meaſure contribute wh 
we 
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we hope, that in juſtice to that great poet, you will per- 
nit us to caſt the following mites into your treaſury of 
critical notes on his noble verſion. We always thought 
the palm by far this author's due, as upon many other 
accounts, ſo eſpecially for two excellencies hitherto not 
aken notice of by any critic, that we know of, and 
which we beg leave to tranſmit to you, and if you think 
fit, by you to the public, in the following obſervations. 
We beg leave to ſubſcribe aſelven, 
SIR, Sc. 
The Authors of the Univerxsat Hisroa v. 
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Dr. Tac Watts, D. D. in his late Book, entitled, The 
Improvement of the Mind, Land. 1743, B. 114. 
F 
that for almoſt all boys who learn this tongue, [the 
Lal it would be much fafer to be taught Latin poeſy 
(as ſoon, and as far as they can need it) from thoſe ex- 
cellent tranſlations of David s Pſalms, which are given us 
© | by Buchanas in the various meaſures of Horace; and the 
inver claſſes had better read Dr. Jobnffox's tranſlation of 
thoſe Pſalms, another elegant writer of the Scots nation, 
inſtead of Ovid's Epifles ; for he has turned the fame I. 
Palms, perhaps with greater elegancy, into elegiac 
publiſhed a new edition; and I hear that theſe Pfalms 
ac honoured with an increaſing uſe in the ſchools of 
Mad and Scotland. A ſtanza, or a coupler of thoſe 


L 3 writers 
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youth, and would furniſh them infinitely better with 
pious and moral thoughts, and do ſomething towards 
making them good men and Chriſtians. 


An AF of the Commiſſien of the General Aſſembly of the Kirk 
of Scotland, recommending Dr. Arthur Johaſton's Latin 
Paraybraſe of the Pſalms of David, c. 

Edinburgh, 1 355 of November, 1740. poſt meridiem. 

Petition having been preſented to the late General 

Afﬀembly, by Mr, Williaw Lauder, Teacher of Hu- 

manity in Edinburgh, craving, That Dr. Arthur Jobn- 

fan's Latin Paraphraſe on the Pſalms of David, and Mr. 

Robert Bayd of Trochrig his Hecatombe Chriſtiana, may 

be recommended to be taught in all grammar-ſchook; 

and the aflembly having appointed a committee of their 
number to take the defire of the forefaid petition into 
their conſideration, and report to the Commiſſion : the 
ſhould grant the defire of the faid petition, and recom- 
mend the faid Dr. Jabmſtens Paraphraſe to be taught in 
the lower claſſes of the ſchools, and Mr. George Buchanar's 

Paraphraſe on the Pſalms, together with Mr. Robert 

Bed of Trechrig's Hecatembe Chriftiane in the higher 

claſſes of ſchools, and Humanity-claſſes in univerſities. 

The Commiſſion having heard the faid report, unani- 

mouſſy approved thereof, and did, and hereby do re- 

commend accordingly. Extrafted by 

WirLtiam Grant, * CL Ecl. Sc. 


* This honqurable gentleman is now his Majeſty's Advocate Advocate for 
Scotland. 
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4 Lerrzz from the learned My. Abraham Gronovius, 
Secretary to the Univer fity of Leyden, to Mr. Lauder, 
concerning. the Adamus Exful Grotius. 


dine Viro, Wilbelmo Laudero, Abrahamus Gronovins, 


S. P. D. 
editiones carminum H. Grotii, viri vere furmi, 
axcuſfi; verdm ab utraque tragcediam, quam A 


comprehenditur, a Jacobo meo, optimæ ſpei adoleſcente, 
tranſeriptas nunc ad te mitto. Vale vir doctiſſime, 
meque ut facis amare perge. Dabam Lugd. Bat. A.D. 
wv. Eid. Sept. A. D. dee vi. 


+ Though Grozovias here mentions only three editions of this 
toble and curious performance, the Adamus Exful of Gretins ; yet 
it appears from the catalogue of his works, that no fewer than four 
have been printed, two in quarto, and two in oftavo, in the years 
bor, 1608, and 1635 3 two having been made, one in quarto, 


' the other in oftavo, Ae 1601. 


L 4 A Second 
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A Second Lxrrzx from the ſame Gentleman to My. Lauder, 
| on the ſame Subjet7. 


Clariffme atque Eruditifime Vir ! 
tandem Jacobus meus reſiduam partem, 


quam deſiderabas, Tragedie Grotianc tranſcripſern, 
ut eũ diutius careres, committere nolui: quod autem 


nenda erat oratio, qua rudimenta linguæ Græcæ Lati- 
nzzque deponeret, eamque, quod vehementer Letor, 
venuſtè, & quidem ſtilo ligato, compofuit, & in magna 
auditorum corona pronuntiavit. Quod autem ad exem- 
plar ipfum, quo Adamus Eg comprehenditur, fpefia, 
id lubens, fi meum foret, ad te perferri curarem, verim 
Mud a clariſſimo poſſeſſore tanti æſtimatur, ut perſuaſum 
habeam me iſtud minime ab ipſo impetraturum : & ſane 
facra carmina Grutũ adeo rarò obvia funt, ut eorundem 

Opus ipſum infcriptum eſt Hzxzico Borxzoni, 
Pamcies Coxdæo; & forma libri eſt in quarto, ut 


nullo pacto literis includi pofſit. Ceterim, pro ſplend- 


diſſima & Magnæ Britanniz principe, cui meritò dcin 
eſt, digna editione Pfalmorum, ex verſione metrica as 
nim fer? poitarum principis JONSTON I maximas tibi | 
grates habet agitque Jacobus. Utinam illuſtriſſim 
Benſonus in uſum ſereniſſimi principis, atque ingeniorun 

cxars! 
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exarari juberet divinos los Ciceronis de Officiis libros, 


ABRanamum Groxoviume. 


* The perſon here meant was the learned and worthy Dr. Jaa 
Lower, late phyſician to the Egli army in Flanders ; by whom 
Mr. Cn did me the honour to tranſmit to me two or three 
als of the d Exjul of Caine, tranſcribed by his fon Mr. 
Janes. The truth of this particular conſiſts perſectly wel with the 
knowledge of the Doctor's brother, Jabs Laube, Eſq; counſellor 


* law ; who alſo had the ſame thing lately confirmed to hi 
Mr. Grenovizs himſelf in Holland. — 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


P 
of fraud by authentic documents, I will make 
bold at laſt to pull off the maſk, and declare fincerely 
the true motive that induced me to interpolate a few 
lines into ſorne of the authors quoted by me in my Eſſay 
on Milton, which was this: Knowing the prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of Millan, how deeply it was rooted in many, 
I was to make trial, if the partial admirers of 
that author would admit a tranſlation of his own words 
to paſs for his ſenſe, or exhibit his meaning; which l 
thought they would not: nor was I miſtaken in my 
conjecture, ſoraſmuch as ſeveral gentiemen, ſeemingly 


perſons of judgment and learning, affured me, they 


humbly conceived I had not proved my point, and that 
Milton might have written as he has done, fuppoſing he 
he had never ſeen theſe authors, or they had never 
exiſted. Such is the force of prejudice! This exactiy 
confirms the judicious obſervation of the excellent mora- 
lift and poet: 


Pravo favere labi mortales folent, 
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A new Method of Stating and Explaining the 
ScaipTuRE CHRONOLOGY, upon Moſaic Aſtro- 
nomical Principles, Mediums, and Data, as laid 
down in the PxenTATeucn. By Joun Kxx- 


NEDY, Rector of Bradley in the County of | 


Derby. Firſt publiſhed 1752. 


hitherto devoid of agreement, and their endeavours un- 
able to bring it to any preciſe regulation. To aſcertain 
then a branch of ſcience no lefs difficult than «wu 


to be adjuſted, may be thought well to claim the divine 
Indi. 


* Aſcribed to Dr. Johnſon on the authority of Hawkins's Lit | 


of Johnſon. K. 


I therefore 
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| therefore preſent the reader with a ſyſtem of chro- 
nology built upon Moſaic principles and data; and do 
of him to lay afide, for a while, all preconcep- 
tions of difficulties and objections, till he has viewed my 
whole ſcheme, and conſidered it in all its parts. 

It has ſeldom or never happened, that a ſcheme of 
any kind has been brought to perfetion, in the firſt at- 
tempt. But here it muſt be remembered, that the 
ſcheme of genuine facred chronology, is of too refined 
and delicate a nature to admit of any mean; and the 
proof of it, like the fource and fountain from whence it 
was derived, muſt be perfef? in its origin. 

My calculations, founded on the terms, principles and 
data of the Pentateuch, lay a claim to a juſt exactneſs; 
and ſhould they, upon a due examination, be found 
liable to produce erroneous concluſions in Sun and Moon 
atronomy, they cannet be Moſaic, and I muſt acknow- 
kdge myſelf to have been guilty of a very high miſnmer, 
in giving them ſuch a ſacred appellation. And therefore 
the conviction of 4 fingle error in time, from the creation 
to this day, which, upon notice given, cannot be cor- 
refted upon the principles laid down, muſt be admitted 
% 2 confutation of this whole performance, and there 


vill be no plea leſt, but only, 


— cemer axchl> auf. 


The more immediate view of this work is to evince, 
dun up by me nearly in the ſame form, and publiſhed 
Upon 
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upon them; and ſorry I am that I could not diſchaye 

my obligations ſooner to thoſe, who were fo kind as » 

encourage my defign, which I certainty would have 

done, had I not in this interval met with many unexpetted 
. ; 


I. The original poſition of the two great luminaries, 
the Sun and Moon, with reſpect to the Earth, on the 
fourth of the Hexacmeron, deduced from the firſt chap. 
ter of Geneſis, and aſcertained in the Levitical las, 
by Moſes, when he enjoins the obſervation of the feaſt 
of the In-gathering on the 1 5th day of the month, in 
the revolution, i. e. end of the year: here the number 
1 (which is the Scripture full-moon day, and was 
ies quality on the 4th of the Hexaemeron) does really 
and in fact, with a true aſtronomical exactneſs, ex- 
preſs the diſtance of the Moſaic cardinal, i. e. autumnal 


equinoftial point, from the evening of the Moon's 
_ valibiliey, 2 

O 

0 

(15 
II. An aftronomical determination on what day of the 
week was the 4th of the Hexaemeron, collected and 
ſtated from the Moſaic terms of computation, viz. 4235, 
weeks, and vears ; beginning his account of time, and his 
chronology, from a cardinal point of the heavens, vin. 
the autumnal æquinox; and from a cardinal point of 
the day, viz. noon, with reſpect to the Me/aic meridiany 
which is geographically deſcribed, Ger. cb. 2. ver. 10.56 


ul. 2. 
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II. Moſes meaſures the lives of the patriarchs by the 
courſe of the Sun, or tropical folar years ; and records 
A hiſtorical tranſactions and events by the months and 
a of the lunar year, computed from new Moon (() 
ww Moon (6). 


IV. In conſequence of the preceding propoſition, it 
will appear from Ges. i. 14. and Mess account of the 
deluge, that Noob was in the ark, part of two diſtinct 
lar, and part of two diſtin lunar, years. 

XI. (iſt) The two diſtinct folar years are expreſſed 
by the numbers 600 and 601. Ger. cl. vii. ver. 11. and 
& vi. ver. 13. | 
I entered into the ark, Gem. ch. vii. ver. 11. on the 
n day of the ad month of that lunar year, which 
was concurrent with the ſalar year of his life 600; and 
herecewed the divine command to come out of the ark, 
en ck vm. ver. 14, 15, on the 27th day of the 2d 
manth of that lunar year, which was concurrent with the 
t year of his life, 601. 

(ally) In the year of Mab 600, in which the deluge 
began and ended, there was a co-incidence of the lunar 
Far with the folar, the epact at the concluſion of that 
rx being 11, and is plainly deducible from the Maſai 
<count, according to the Hebrew text. 

(My) The Moſaic hiſtorical narration of the circum- 
aces, proceſs and concluſion of the deluge, is extremely 
Unous, and will be found to be the key, wheteby we 
chen many, if not moſt, of the ſecrets of the ſcrip- 
We computation, as, (1) not only the number of days 

in 
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in a month, but alſo the manner of computing and 


adjufting the months, both of the folar and of the hu 
- (2) The quality of the Moon which conſtitutes 
the head or beginning of the lunar year. (3) The 
primitive and true aftronomical law, of connecting the 
lunar years with the ſolar. 


V. It will appear from the Calendar of the year of 
Naah 600, when rightly collected from the Moſaic nar- 
ration, that the ſeveral charafters, by which any given 
ſcripture year is diſtinguiſhed from another, are, the day 
of the month, the day of the week, and the cardinal 
point of the day in which the Sun croſſes the Moſaic 
cardinal point of the heavens: from hence it comes to 
paſs, that the day of the week never occurs in the Pu 


teuch, or throughout the Hebrew ſcriptures, becauſe it u 


not only included in general, but aftronomically given, 
as I ſhall prove, in the day of the month; 6. g. when 
Aer tells us, Car. ch. viii. ver. 4. that the ark reſted 
on (one of) the mountains of Ararat on the 17th day of 
the 7th month of that year in which the deluge began, 
he had no occaſion to add, that it was on the 4th day 
of the week. Points which may be juſtly reckoned 
amongſt the ſecrets of the antient and original compu- 
tation. | 


VI. Afefes's canon (i. e. liſt, roll or catalogue) of p- 
triarchs, from Adam to Je/eph incluſive, containing ® | 


interval of 2369 years, according to the Hebrec text, x 
a moſt accurate aſtronomical canon; and may be proved 


to be fo, independent of any period, "ne 
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am except what is founded on the terms and princi- 
ples of the Pentateuch, and the given characters of the 
world's æra. 


VII. The Moſaic genealogies, both before and after 
the flood, conſtitute an uninterrupted and ſucceſſive 
chronology, which aftronomically aſcertains the true 
extent of the world's paſt duration ; becauſe, 

iſt. The years of the patriarchs run parallel with the 
years of the world. 

2dly. Every Moſaic (and Scripture) Sbanab is a true 
fakr revolution. 


VIII. The quantity of the folar tropical year may be 
afcertained with the minuteſt exactneſs, to an indiviſible 
point, from a year of commenfuration, ſuggeſted by this 
text of Scripture, and others of the like import; Gen. 
v. v. 27. All the days of Methuſalab were 969 years. 

Aud it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the exact 
tummenſuration of the annual and diurnal revolutions, 
has happened but 3 times fince the creation: the fourth 
vil de compleated A. D. 17 5 3,at the autumnal zquinox. 


IX. There can be no chaſm in the Scripture-chro- 
nology, becauſe it may be demonſtrated that there is no 
mterruption in the Scripture-aſtronomy. 


X. The form of the patriarchal twofold (i- e. boch 
blar and lunar) year, is no where to be found, but in 
the patriarchal line. 


M XI. 
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XI. The year of 360 days, which, for many ages, ſo 
generally prevailed in the poſtdiluvian world, will appex 
to be, probably, nothing more than a mutilation of the 
original and patriarchal folar tropical year ; being the 
only part of the primitive computation, which the de. 
ſcendants of Ham and Japbetb, and ſorne branches of the 
family of Shem, retained in their ſeveral diſperſions, 
Mr. #bifton has framed a plauſible and ingenious theory 
upon this fingle article, but it has no foundation in 
Scripture. 


XII. The terms Antediluvian, Moſaic, and Scripture 
aſtronomy, are not to be underſtood, as relating to, and 
comprehending the planetary fyſtem ; they are to be 
confined to the Sun (and Moon) confidered as the natural 
adequate meaſure of time, by its annual revolution. To 
which office it was originally defigned and appointed by 
God himſelf at the creation; and to which it is conſtantly 
and with great exactneſs applied in the chronology of the 
N. B. To render my aftronomical calculations plain 
and eaſy to be underſtood, I have inſerted and explained 
a conciſe aſtronomical table, both folar and lunar, con- 
ſtructed from the inverted pofition of the luminaries, 
A.M. 1. and A. M. 1656. | See page 14.] And ſhould 
the world continue any definite number of ages, the table 
founded on this inverted poſition will ſtand in need of 
no alteration or correction. 
The purport of this undertaking will not lead me © 
treat of the origin, or to ſettle the chronology, of the 
ac 
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re filent. Nor ſhall I attempt the connection of the 
racred Hiſtory with the Profane : and indeed was I de- 
frous to do it, I know not of one inftance of that kind, 


the zra of the Olympiads, of the building of Rome ac- 
cording to Yarro, and the æra of Nabonaſſar) before the 
expedition of Nebuchadnezzar into Judæa, c. mentioned 
by the prophet Daniel, cb. i. ver. 1. and 1s confirmed 
by the much noted fragment of Bergfzs. Neither is it 
neceffary to make a digreflion, in order to ſtate and ex- 
pain the moſt antient forms of year, which have been 
muſe ſince the flood; but I ſhall entirely confine my 
enquiries to the Moſaic and Scripture year ; and it will 
be my peculiar province to colle& the principles and 
Gta, which he diſperſed through the Pentatench, and to 
undertake to prove, by their aſſiſtance, that the whole of 
vacred chronology is built upon a moſt fure, and truly 
dhronomical, foundation. Theſe are ſome of the par- 
ticulars which may be ſtill reckoned amongſt the neceſ- 
lay and effential defiderata, notwithſtanding the many 
kaned and elaborate volumes, which have been wrote 
ad publiſhed upon the ſubject of the Scripture chro- 
mlogy. 
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A Table of Variations at the moſt remarkable Citi 
in Evzoes, from the Year 1660 to 1860. 


By ZACHARIAH WIELIAMS 
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PER AVVERARE LA 


LONGITUDINE is MARE, 


COL 11220 Dun 


ES AT TA TzORIA della Va RIA 101 dell 
AGO MAGNETIC O. 


Una Tavor elle Vaniazion nelle principali Cittz 
d Evnxora, dalF Anno 1660 fino all” Anno 1860. 


Di ZACCARIA WILLIAMS. 
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T is well known to ſeamen and philoſophers, that 
after the numerous improvements produced by the 
extenſive commerce of the later ages, the great defet 
in the art of failing is ignorance of longitude, or of the 
diftance to which the ſhip has paſſed eaſtward or weſt- 
ward, from any given meridian. 


That navigation might be at length ſet free from this 
uncertainty, the legiſlative power of this kingdom in- 
cited the induſtry of ſearchers into nature, by a large re- 
ward propoſed to him who ſhould ſhow a practicable me- 


I 


recompences to thoſe, who, though they ſhould not 
fully attain this great end, might yet make fuch advances 
7s ING 0s Ron forfitnce the work ts chaſk tt 
might fucceed them. 


By the ſplendor of this golden encouragement many 


eyes were dazzled, which nature never intended to pry 
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ENCHE numerokfi fieno i progreffi, che Feſten- 
fivo commercio degli ultimi andati ſecoli ci ha fatti 
fue nel arte nautica, tuttavia E noto 2” marina non 
menoche 2 filoſofi, che il gran difetto di queſt arte ⁊ 
ynoranza della longitudine, o fia diſtanaa d una nave 


che da qualunque dat o meridiano veleggia verſo oriente, 


o verſo occidente. 
Per iſgombrare queſta incertezza dalla navigazione, 
. 


Pn chiunque moſtrerà uno eſeguibile metodo di 


1 però tal avvanzamenti da facilitarne Fintera ſco- 
eu 2 loro fucceſſorĩ. 


| © 
Dallo ſplendore di queſt” aureo incoraggimento furono 
abbagliati molti, che natura non inteſe mai di aver qua- 
Bran 
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into her ſecrets. By the hope of ſudden riches many 
underſtandings were ſet on work very little proportioned 
to their ſtrength, among whom whether mine ſhall be 
numbered, muſt be left to the candour of poſterity : for 
1, among others, laid aſide the buſineſs of my profeſ. 
fion, to apply myſelf to the ſtudy of the longitude, nat 
indeed in expectation of the reward due to a complete 
diſcovery ; yet not without hopes, that I might be con- 
fidered as an aſſiſtant to ſome greater genius, and receie 
from the juſtice of my country the wages offered to ay 
honeſt and not unfucceſsful labourer in ſcience. 


Conſidering the various means by which this imper. 
tant enquiry has been purſued, I found that the obſer- 
vation of the eclipſes, either of the primary or feco- 


dary planets, being poſſible but at certain times, could 
be of no uſe to the failor ; that the motions of the moon 


had been long attended, however accurately, without 
any conſequence ; that other aſtronomical obſervations 
were difficult and uncertain with every advantage of fitu- 
ation, inſtruments and knowledge; and were therefore 
utterly impracticable to the failor, taſt upon the water, 
Il provided with inftruments, and not very ſkilful i 
their application. 

The hope of an accurate clock or time-keeper is more 
ſpecious. But when I begun theſe ſtudies, no move» 
ments had yet been made that were not evidently unac+ 
curate and certain: and even of the mechanical l. 
bours which I now hear fo loudly celebrated, when | 
conſider the obſtruction of movements by friction, 2 

$ 
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rfcati abbaſtanza perchè aveſſero a ſpiare ne di lei ar- 
ani; e aviditi di fubitana ricchezza fece intrapren- 
due a molti un” opera troppo alle lor forze ſproporzio- 
ta. Se io debba eſſer pure nella clafſe di coſtoro an- 
noverato la candida poſterità dovrà eſſerne giudice ; che 
ach io fra gli altri, abbandonate le faccende della mia 
gofeffione, mi ſono applicato allo ſtudio della longitu- 
2 una totale ſcoperta, ma ſibbene con qualche fperanza 
d poter eſſere conſiderato come un aſſiſtente di qualche 
genie maggiore, e di poter ricevere dalla giuſtiaia della 
mia patria quella rimunerazione offerta ad ogni oneſto, 
t non del tutto infruttuoſo coltivatore di ſcĩenza. 
Conſiderando i vari mezzi pe quali queſt importante 
jicerea E ſtata ſino ad ora proſeguita, io trovai che F of- 
dari pianeti, non eſſendo poſſibile che in certi tempi, 
un poteva riuſcire di ufo alcuno al navigante ; trovai 
che i moti della luna erano ftati con lunga cura, ma con 
poco profitto eſarninati; e che altre aſtronomiche offer- 
razioni riuſcirono fin ora malagevoli ed incerte ancorche 
ſane eon ogni vantaggio di fituazione, di ftromenti, e 
> fapere ; e conſeguentemente affatto impratticabili per 
un marinajo agitato dall onde, mal provviſto di ſtromenti, 
t ſempre mal eſperto nel modo di farne il debito uſo. 
Pig ſpecioſa & la luſinga di poter riuſcire a fare un ac- 
curato oriuolo, o altra giuſta miſura del tempo. Nul- 
mene quand” io mi volſi dapprima a queſti ſtudi, 
nefſun movimento era per anche ſtato trovato, che non 
ole maniſeſtamente inaccurato ed incerto. E quand 
o confidero i moki oftacob, che lo ſtropicciamento pus 
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the changes of gravitation and the hazard of concufling, 


from the meridian, either aſcribed them to ſome extrinkc 


| attention of mankind upon the naval ſciences, and hg 
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waſte of their parts by attrition, the various preffure 
the atmoſphere, the effects of different effluvia um 
metals, the power of heat and cold upon all mane, 


FE cannot but fear that they will fupply the world with 
another inſtance of fruitleſs ingenuity, though I hope 
they will not leave upon this country the reproach of 
unrewarded diligence. 


> FEERER HER. 


I faw therefore nothing on which I could fox with pro. 
bability of fucceſs, but the magnetical needle, an im 
ment eaſily portable, and little ſubject to accidental n- 
jurĩes, with which the failor has had a long acquaintance, 
which he will willingly ſtudy, and can eaſily confult. 


The magnetic needle from the year 1300, when it 
is generally ſuppoſed to have been firſt applied by u 
Gaia of Amaiphi, to the ſeaman's uſe, ſeems to have ben 
long thought to point exactly to the north and fouth by 
the navigators of thoſe times; who failing commonly 
on the calm Mediterranean, or making only ſhort vo 
ages, had no need of very accurate obſervations ; and 
who, if they ever tranſiently obſerved any deviates 
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and accidental cauſe, or willingly veglected what it ws 
not neceſſary to underſtand. 
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But when the diſcovery of the new world turned the 
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aſi; e I vario premere delF atmosſera, o gh effetti de” 
Jifferenti eſſſuvj ſopra i metalli ; e come il caldo e i] freddo 
operino ſopra ogni materia, e 1 cambiament della gravita- 
zone, e i riſchi della concuffione, io non poſſo non te- 
mere che le mecaniche invenzioni tanto in ogg} celebrate 
un fuppliſcano il mondo con novelle prove & infruttuoſa 
ncorrere la taccia d' aver laſciata ſenza il dovuto premio 

Jo non potetti dunque dapprima ſcorgere altra coſa 2 
ai volger 1a mente con probabilitz di ſucceſſo, ſe non 
& Fago magnetico, ſtrumento agevole 2 portarſi, a 
pocki accidenti ſottopoſto, e da gran tempo x familiare 
ol navigante, ch” < lo ftudia di buona vogla, e Jo puo 
canfukare con faciliti. 

1” ago magnetico, che nelF anno 1300 generalmente 
i fuppone fia ſtato per la prima fiata applicato da Gio- 
nam Gaje amal agli uſi marinareſchi, pare fia ſtato 
giudicato da naviganti di que tempi efatto nelP additare 
1 fnentrione, e i mezzodt; poicht veleggiando effi 
per h pid nel ealmo Mediterraneo, o imprendendo fol- 
tanto corti viaggi, non aveano d uopo di molto accurate 
affervazioni ; e ſe pure avveniva che tranſitorĩamente fi 
notaſſe qualche deviazione dal meridiano, os aſcriveva 
2 qualche eſtrinſeca o accidental cauſa, o fi traſcurava 
valentiermente F efame di cid che non veniva riputato 
eie ad intenderſi. 

Ma quando la ſcoperta d' un nuovo mondo rivolſe I 
wenzione degh vomini verſo le ſcienze navali, e che 
— __— 
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tion of the needle ſoon became obſervable, and was . 
 conded in 1500 by Sehaftian Cabot, a Portugueſe, wha, 
at the expence of the king of England, diſcovered the 
northern coaſts of America. 

As the next century was a time of naval adventure, 
it might be expected that the variation once obſerved, 
ſhould have been well ſtudied : yet it ſeems to have been 
little heeded ; for it was fuppoſed to be conſtant, and 
always the fame in the fame place, till in 1625 Gellibrad 
noted its changes, and publiſhed his obſervations. 


From this time the philoſophical world had a new fub- 


ject of ſpeculation, and the ſtudents of magnetiſm em- 
ployed their reſearches upon the gradual changes of the 
needle's direftion, or the variations of the variation, 
which have hitherto appeared fo defultory and caprici- 
ous, as to clude all the ſchemes which the moſt fanciful 
of the philoſophical dreamers could deviſe for its &- 
menting diverſities they ſeem inclined to have received, 
of a central magnet, with very little concern about is 
exiſtence, could they have aſſigned it any motion or v- 
ciſſitude of motions which would have correſponded with 
the changes of the needle. 


Yet, upon this ſecret property of magnetiſm I ve. 
tured to build my hopes of aſcertaining the longitude 
at fea. I found it undeniably certain that the needl 
varies its direction in a courſe eaſtward or weſtward be- 


tween any aſſignable parallels of latitude : and fuppoling 
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k variazione dell ago divenne bentoſto offervabile, e fu 
entovata fin nel” anno 1500 da Sebaftiano Cabot Por- 
wyheſe che a ſpeſe del re d Inghilterra ſcoperſe la coſta 
ſttentrionale d America. 

Chi non fi farebbe aſpettato, che la variazione oſſer- 
vata una volta non doveſſe eſſer poi bene ſtudiata nel 
fuſſeguente ſecolo, che fu un ſecolo, di maritime avven- 
une? Tuttavia egli appare che poca mente ſoſſe a cid 
poſta, poichz fi ſuppoſe coſtante e ſempre la ſteſſa in 
uno ftefſo luogo finchè nel 1625 Gellibrando ne notd 1 
cangjamenti nelle offervazioni da lui pubblicate. 
moro argomento di ſpeculazione, e gh ftudenti di 
magnetiſmo rivolſero le loro ricerche fu i cangiamenti 
graduali della direzion dellF ago, o fulla variazione della 
variazione, che fino al tempo loro era apparſa cosĩ fal- 
ber e capriccioſa da eludere gh ſchemmiĩ tutti, che da” 
f ſtici filoſofici { tort furono per iſpi li diviſati 
Ogni qualunque ſiſtema ſarebbono effi ftati volonterof 
F addontare, ſe uno ſe ne ſoſſe potuto rinvenire atto a 
ricoaciiare queſte perpleſſive difficulti ; ne avrebbono 
nfiutato di numerare le rĩvoluzioni d” una calamita cen- 
wale, ſenza darſi penſiero intorno alla ſua eſiſtenza, fe 
meſſero potuto a quella aſſegnare qualche moto, o vi- 
cllitudine di moto corriſpondente a cangiamenti dell 
Wo. » 


Eppure fu queſta ſegreta proprieti della calamita io 
1 avventurai a fondare le mie fperanze d avverare la 


bagitudine in mare. Trovai eſſere cola innegabilmente 
cena, che F ago varia la ſua direzione in ogni corſo verſo 
krane, o verſo ponente in mezzo ad ogni due dati pa- 
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nature to be in this as in all other operations uniſum 
and conſiſtent, I doubted not but the variation p 
ceeded in ſome eftabliſhed method, though perhaps u 
abftruſe and complicated for human comprehenſion, 


This difficulty however was to be encountered; and 
by cloſe and fteady perſeverance of attention I at hf 
fubdued, or thought myſelf to have fubdued it ; having 
formed a regular fyſtem in which all the phanomen 
ſeemed to be reconciled ; and being able from the vai. 
ation in places where it is known to trace it to thak 
where it is unknown ; or from the paſt to predict the 
future : and conſequently knowing the latitude and vs 
ration, to aſſign the true longitude of any place. 


With fem ] came ts Lonke, where hevieatil 
my propoſals before a number of ingenious gentlemen, 


it was agreed that during the time required to the com- || 


pletion of my experiments, I ſhould be fupported by 
joint ſubſcription to be repaid out of the reward, to which 
they concluded me entitled. Among the fubſcribes 
was Mr. Rowley, the memorable conftruftor of the a- 
rery ; and among my favourers was the Lord Pig. « 
title not unknown among magnetical philoſophers. [ 
frequently ſhewed upon a globe of braſs, experiments by 
which my fyſtem was confirmed, at the houſe of Mr. 


nerally aſſembled. 


* 


Rowley, where the learned and curious of that time g& 
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ul 4 latirudine ; e ſupponendo la natura confiftente- 
mente uniforme in queſta ſua operazione come lo E in 
tutte T altre, io non dubitai punto, che la variazione non 
procedefſe con qualche ſtabilito metodo quantunque 
ſorſe aſtruſo e complicato oltre la capacità d ognt umano 
intendimento. 
Di queſta difficoltà nulladimeno non ſi poteva evitar 
incontro, onde con rifoluta e perſeverante attenzione 
k ſoggiogai finalmente, o credetti d' averla ſoggiogata, 
nendo formato un regolar ſiſterna, con cuĩ mi parve d 
mer riconciliati inſieme tutti 1 differenti ſenotmeni, e po- 
tendo dedurre la variazione in que luoghi dove non E 
conoſciuta da quelli dove già lo &, o dal paſſato predire 
i futuro, e conſeguentemente, conoſcendo la latitudine 
t varizzione, d affegnare la vera longitudine d ogni 
quunque luogo. 
Con queſto ſiſtema io me ne venni a Lada, dove 
wendo efpoſti a diverſi ſtudioſi fignori 1 mĩeĩ program- 


| ini; eplino convennero che durante i] tempo neceffario 


per compiere i mieĩ efperimenti io farei ſtato ſovvenuto 
con una loro ſottoſcrizione, da eſſer poi loro rimborſata 
quando toccaſſi quella ricompenſa, della quale effi 
ebbero per giuſto pretenſore. Fra” miei fottoſcriventi 
anvveroſſi il Signor Rowley celebre coftruttore dell 
Oireri; ed uno de' miei fautori fu il Lord Piefey, il di 
Gut nome non & ignoto a” filoſofi magnetici. Feci fre- 
quenti ſperimenti ſopra un globo d bronzo, pe” quali il 
mo ſiſtema fu confirmato in caſa il Signor Rotaię, dove 
i Enterati e 3 curiofi di quel tempo foleano fovente 
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At this time great expectations were raiſed by M. 
Whifan, of aſcertaining the longitude by the inclination 
of the needle, which he fuppoſed to increaſe or diminiſh 
regularly. With this learned man I had many confer. 
ences, in which I endeavoured to evince what he ha 
at haſt confeſſed in the narrative of his life, the uncer- 
tainty and inefficacy of his method. 


About the year 1729, my fubſcribers explained my 
pretenſions to the Lords of the Admiralty, and the Lai 
Torrington declared my claim juſt to the reward aſſigned 
in the laſt clauſe of the aft to thoſe who ſhould make 
diſcoveries conducive to the perſettion of the art of ff. 
ing- This he preſſed with fo much warmth, that the 
commiſſioners agreed to lay my tables before Sir Jr 
Nan, who excuſed himſelf, by reaſon of his ag, 
from a regular examination : but when he was informed 
chat 1 held the variation at Londox to be ftill encreafing; 
which he and the other philoſophers, his pupils, that 
to be then ſtationary, and on the point of regreſſion, he 
declared that he believed my fyſtem viſionary. 14d 
not much murmur to be for a time overborn by that 
mighty name, even when I believed that the name only 
me: and I have lived till I am able o 
duce, in my favour, the teſtimony of time, the inflexible 
enemy of falſe hypotheſes ; the only teſtimony which it 
becomes human underſtanding to oppoſe to the a 
riy of Newton. 


My notions have indeed been fince treated with equi 


ſupercibouſneſ by thoſe who have not the ſame title u 
con- 
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Grande fu I afpettativa che in tal tempo venne moſſa 
dal Signor #hifton, ch e poteſſe determinare la longj- 
creſcere o diminuire regolarmente. Con queſto dotto 


malle quanto egh ha poi finalmente conſeſſato nel 
racconto della fua vita, cioe F incertezza e F inefficacia 
del fuo metodo. I 
Nel anno 1729 1 miei ſottoſcriventi eſpoſero le mie 
9 e N Lord - 
10 aveva diritto al premio afſegnato, 
Arubima clauſula dell” atto, a coloro, che facefiero 
infitene fu queſto con tanto calore, che i commiſfionari 
convennero di fottoporre le mie tavole alf efame del 
cee ee Newton, il quale addufie Ia foa troppo 
nta età per iſcufarſi dal regolarmente efaminarle. 
Ma quando poi fu informato che io teneva per ſermo la 
une di Londra eſſer tutravia creſcente, che egi con 
an floſofi foi diſcepoli penſava fofle allore ſtazionaria 


© ful punto di regreſſione, dichiard di credere i mio 


ilema viſfionario. Ne mi dolfi io 
troppo di eſſere 
iam tempo foverchiato dalla grandezzs di quel nome, 
comechZ io ſoſſi pienamente perſuaſo, che null akro 
de quel nome militava contra di me: ed ecco che ho 
pur viſſo tanto da 
monio del 


Le mie nozioni furono quindi guardate con equal fo- 
da certuni, che molto minor dritto aveano di 
N 2 decidere 
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confidence of deciſion ; men who, though perhaps very 
learned in their own ſtudies, have had little acquaintance 
with mine. Yet even this may be born far better than 
the petulance of boys whom I have ſeen ſhoot up im 
philoſophers by experiments which I have long fince 
made and neglected, and by improvements which I have 
fo long transferred into my ordinary practice, that l 
cannot remember when I was without them. 


" When Sir Jacc Newton had declined the office affign- 
ed him, it was given to Mr. Malineur, one of the com- 
miſfioners of the Admiralty, who engaged in it with no 
great inclination to favour me; but however thought 
one of the inftruments, which, to confirm my own opi- 
nion, and to confute Mr. biens, I had exhibited w 
the Admiralty, fo curious or uſeful, that he furreptit- 
ouſly copied it on paper, and clandeſtinely endeavoured 
to have it imitated by a workman for his own uſe. 


This treatment naturally produced remonſtrances and 
altercations, which indeed did not continue long, for 
Mr. Malineuz died ſoon afterwards ; and my propoli 
were for a time forgotten. 

I will not however accuſe him of deſigning to con 
demn me, without a trial ; for he demanded a portion 
of my tables to be tried in a voyage to America, which 
I then thought I had reaſon to refuſe him, not yet know- 
ing how difficult it was to obtain, on any terms, i 
About this time the theory of Dr. Halley was the chic 
(object of mathematical converſation ; 22 
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decidere di me con pari alterezza, non eſſendo per av- 
ventura baſte volmente verſati negli ftudi da me intrap- 
preſi, come che verſatiſſimi in altri d altro genere, Pure 
queſta ſoverchicria mi ſembrò meno grave a ſopportare 
che Ia petulanza di certi fanciulli, che fi vantano gran 


'Filoſolanti o per aver viſti eſperimenti da me da lungo 


tempo fatti e negletti, o per trovarſi capact d intender 
cole in me per lung uſo tanto immedeſimate, che non 
potrei ne tampoco fiſſar F epoca del mio averle acquiſtate. 
Quando i Cavaliere Nuten ebbe declinato F im- 
pegno, il Signor Malinenx uno de commiſſari dell' Am- 
miragliato fu incaricato del fuddetto eſame. Queſti 
alfunſe la coſa con molto poca inclinazione d' eſſermĩ fa- 
yarevole ; tuttavia giudicd $i curĩoſo ed utile infieme uno 
confermare la mia opinione, e confutare quella del Signor 


che ſe lo copiò furretiziamente in carta, e di 


nſcaſp procurd di farne fare un ſimile da un artefice per 
ko uſo. | 
Un trattamento di tal fatta prodduſſe naturalmente 
nmoſtranze ed alrercazioni, che non durarono però trop- 
po, concioſſiache ul Signor Malinenx mori poco dopo, e 
i miei programmi furono per un tempo mandati in obblio. 


Non e perd, ch io penſi ch egli voleſſe condannarmi 


lavole per provarle in un viaggio d' America, il che io 
ile penſai aver ragione di rifiutare, non conoſcendo 
15 
3 qualche patto. 

Verſo tal tempo la ü Haley era i} fog- 
e principale d ogni matematica confabulazione ; e 
N 3 quan- 
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could not but confider him as too much a rival to be 
appealed to as a judge, yet his reputation determined 
I was introduced to him by Mr. Lowthorp and Dr. De. 
faguliers, and put my tables into his hands; which, after 
having had them about twenty days under conſiders. 
tion, he returned in the preſence of the learned My. 
Machin, and many other ſkilful men, with an entreay 
that I would publiſh them ſpeedily ; for 1 ſhould do infinite 
ſervice to mankind. 
i dis of fe mcactely plains of an odd nated 
recollect the kindneſs of friends, whoſe kindnefs he ſhall 
experience no more. I have now none left to favur 
my ſtudies; and therefore naturally curn my thoughts 
on thoſe by whom I was favoured in better days: and] 
hope the vanity of age may be forgiven, when I deche 
that I can boaſt among my friends, almoſt every name 
| of my time that is now remembered: and that in that 
great period of mathematical competition ſcarce 7 
man failed to appear as my defender, who did not - 
pear as my antagoniſt. 
By theſe friends I was encouraged to exhibit to the 
Royal Society, an ocular proof of the reaſonableneſs of 
my theory by a ſphere of iron, on which a ſmall com- 
moved in various directions, exhibited no imperſett 
of magnetica] attraction. The experiment was 
ſhown by Mr. Hawker, and the explanation, with 
which it was accompanied, was read by Dr. Martine. 
I received the thanks of the ſociety : and was ſolicited 
repoſit my theory properly ſealed and atteſted among their 
archives, for the information of poſterity. I am informed, 
aa ama. 
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aue io non poteſſi che temerlo troppo rivale per 
ceggermelo da me ſte 9 per giudice, pure la ſua ſama 
mi fe riſfolvere 2 procurermi la ſua conoſcenza, e cor- 
rere i riſchio della ſua opinione. Fui introddotto a lui 
dal Signor Lowtberp e dal Dottore Deſaguliers ; e nelle di 
i mani poſi le mie tavole, che dopo d' aver conſiderate 
circa venti di, egli mi rendette in preſenaa del dotto 
& is vaſt alto pubbicaric, che cure fatto iu ſervigia 
al genere umano. | | | 
Gh & uno de melanconici piacerĩ d' un gramo vec- 
chierello il richiamare alla mente queght amici, della 


 cordialita de quali e non potri pit far pruova ! Neſſuno 
uod pit che favoriſca i miei ſtudi, onde la memoria 


mia naturalmente volgeſi a quelli che un tratto gia h favo- 
rivano ! trovi venia la mia canuta e & fe io non reſiſto alla 
mi adi dire che io annoverai fra* mici amici quaſi og · 


tano; e che, nel corſo del maggior periodo di competi- 
Da queſti amici fui io incoraggito ad eſibire alla So- 
tie Reale una prova oculare della razionabilità della 
mia teoria con una sfera d ſerro, ſopra la quale un pic- 
non imperſetto ſiſtema di magnetica attrazione. L” ef- 
perimento fu fatto dal Signor Hewkeſbee, e la ſpiegazione 
Gd cui era fu letta dal Dotrore Mortimer. 
La facieti me ne reſe grazie, ed io fui follecitato a ri- 
porre la mia teoria debitamente fugellata ed atteſtata ne 
co archivi per informazione de poſteri, e ſono aſſicurato 
che tutta queſta tranſazione T ricordata nelle loro minute. 

N4 Dopo 


myſelf wholly to the continuation of my experiment, 
the confirmation of my ſyſtem, and the completion of 
my tables, with no other companion than Mr. Grg, 
bo ſhared all my ftudies and amuſements, and uſed ty 
repay my communications of magnetiſm, with his dif. 
coveries in electricity. Thus I proceeded with mceflant 
diligence ; and perhaps in the zeal of enquiry did nat 
ſufficiently reflect on the filent encroachments of time, 
or remember, that no man is in more danger of daing 
little, than he who flatters himſelf with abilities to do all, 
When I was forced out of my retirement, I came loaded 
with the infirmities of age, to ſtruggle with the difficul- 
ties of a narrow fortune, cut off by the blindneſs of my 
daughter, from the only aſſiſtance which I ever had; d- 
prived by time of my patrons and friends, a kind of 
ſtranger in a new world, where curioſity is now diverted 
to other objects, and where, having no means of in- 
gratiating my labours, I ftand the fingle votary of n 


In this ſtate of dereliftion and I haves, 
queathed to poſterity the following table: which, if time 
ſhall verify my conjeftures, will ſhew that the variation 


their reach an cafy method of diſcovering the long 
rude. 


| I will not however engage to maintain, that all wy 
numbers are theoretically and minutely exact: I have 
21 


| was once known ; and that mankind had once within 
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me fu un tempo nota, e che gli vomini cbberq 
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Dopo 0 
applica! 
1 confermare 


be ſcoperte i 

acefante diligenza: e forſe it zelo del ricercare mi 
zune dal baſtevolrmente rifletrere alle taciturne uſurpa- 
toni del tempo, e dal rimembrare che niuno & pid in 
Ao d far poco che colui it quale canfidando troppo 
wlle propric: abihtä fi luſinga di poter far tutto. Sicehs 
quando io fui tratto a forza dal luogo del mio ritro, 
+ bttare con le difficohi d una troppo parca fartuna, 
cecita di mia figha della fola afſiftenza che 
weſi mai, ſpogliato dal tempo d ogni fautore e d og 
mico, e poco men che ſtraniero in un nuovo mondo, 
k cui curiofiti © ora divertita da altri oggetti, ed a cul 
v non ho mezzi da rendere accette le mie fatiche ; un 
mondo in forma dove io fon rimaſo il ſolo votario d una 
choleta ſcienza, ſcherno di vani ſcolaretti, e di filaſo- | 
cas derelitto, e depreſſ io lego e laſcio alla poſteriti 
þ ſeguente tavola, la quale, fe le mie conjetturre ver- 
nano dal tempo verificate, moſtrerà che la varia: 


w tempo in lor potere un- etodo di ſcopsi 
bag - potere uno ageval metodo ſcoprie 
| Non perd ch jo voglia afficurare tutti i miei nu- 
meri eſſere teoreticamente e minutamente eſatti. NE 


ni ſono io propoſto quella ſottile accyratezza che fa pit 
= danno 


Heel, the ſpines and the cap of one piece, the what 
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tity of the variation has been ſettled partly by inſtry. 
ments, and partly by computation : inſtruments muſt 
always partake of the 1 jon of the eyes and 
hands of thoſe that make, and of thoſe that uſe them; 
and computation, till it has been rectified by experi. 
ment, is always in danger of ſome orniſſion inthe premiſes, 
or ſome error in the deduction. 

It muſt be obſerved, in the uſe of this table, tha 
though I name particular cities for the fake of exciting 
attention, yet the tables are adjuſted only to longitude 
and latitude. Thus when I predict that at Prague, the 
variation will in the year 1800 be 24 5 W. I inen 
ſay that it will be fuch if Prague be as I have placedit 
after the beſt geographers in longitude, 14 N. L. 
htirade 5o 40. but that this is its true firuation I en- 
not be certain. The latitude of many places is . 
known, and the longitude is known of very few; and 
even thoſe who are unacquainted with ſcience will be 
convinced that it is not eaſily to be found, when they 
are told how many degrees Dr. Halley, and the Hun 
mathematicians, place the Cape of Good Hope d 
from each other. 

cal nicety, muſt likewiſe procure better needles than 
thoſe commonly in uſe. The needle, which after long 
experience I recommend to mariners, muſt be of pe 


| and a half of ſteel, and the cap thincen grains and 
half. 
The 
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Ala variazione furono aſſeſtate parte con iftromenti, & 
_— n——— 6 e la computazione, 
52 2 
in pericolo di qualche ommiſſione nelle premeſſe, o di 
qualche errore nella deduzione. 
Offervii poi nell uſo di queſta tavola, che quantunque 


 nomini particolari citta per poter eccitare T alerui at- 


tenzione, pure le tavole ſono accommodate folranto a 
bagitudine, e latitudine. Cos quando io predico che 
ug nel anno 1800 I variazione fark 24 4. Po- 
nente, io intendo dire che fark tale ſe Praga è, come io 
fil autorit3 de” meglio geografi F ho poſta, in longitu- 
de 14 . Levante, e in htitudine 50 40; ma che 
ale fia Ia fua vera fituazione io non poſſo averne cer- 
za. La htitudine di molti lnoght © ignota, e Is lon- 
gitudine fi fa di molto pochi. Ed anche coloro che 


mn fanno che coſa & ſcienza fi convinceranno che non & 


keil coſa il trovarla fe fari lor detto quanti gradi il 
Dottore Halley e i matematici Franceſi mettano il Capo 
& Buona Speranza diſtante F uno dagh altri. 
Coloro, che vorranno proſeguire queſta ricerca con 


 folofica efattezza, deono altresl procurare mighori aghi 


& quell comunemente uſati. L' ago che dopo una 
Inga ſperienza io raccomando a. marinai debb effere di 
pro acciaio, le lame e il concavo tutto d un pezzo, la 
wal hunghezza ſoltanto tre pollici, ciaſcuna lama com- 
paltz di folo quattro grani e mezzo d' acciaio, ei] con- 
eu tredici grani e mez2o. 


The common needles are fo ill formed, or ſo m. 
Grilfully fulpended, that they are affected by many c 
beſides magnetiſm : and among other inconveniencies 
have given occaſion to the idle dream of a hay 
I doubt not but particular places may produce excey. 
tions to my ſyſtem. There may be, in many parts of 
the earth, bodies which obſtruct or intercept the gener; 
influence of magnetiſm ; but thoſe interruptions do nat 
infringe the theory. It is allowed, that water will my 
down a declivity, though ſometirnes a ſtrong wind may 
force. it upwards. It is granted, that the fun gives light 
at noon, . 
Sg: RAS»; 


r they, are, that interrupt the 
coarſe of the magnetical powers, are leaſt likely whe 
ound in the great ocean, when the earth, with all i; 
minerals, is ſecluded from the compaſs by the vaſt hady 
of uniform water. So that this method of finding the 
| longitude, with a happy contrariety to all others, is ma 
cafy and practicable at fea. 

This method, therefore, I recommend to the mud 
and proſecution of the ſailor and philoſopher ; and the 


appendant ſpecimen I exhibit to the candid ein 


tion of the maritime nations, as a ſpecimen of a genenl 
jable, ſhewing the variation at all times and places in 
the whole revolution of the magnetic poles, which I hart 
long ago begun, 2 — 
K : 
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c aghi comuni ſono cos} mal formati, o cos igno- 
nemente ſoſpeſi, che ſono ſoggetti a molti altri ſconci 
dire al magnetiſmo; e fra F altre inconvenienze hanno 
kit ſcioccamente fognare 4 certuni una variazione 
oraria. 

lo non dubito punto che certi particolari luoghi non 
pulſano proddurre eccezioni al mio fiſtema. In molte 


mie o impedire la generale influenza del magnetiſm. 


gnerale. Ella & coſa conceſſa che F acqua vuol correre 
gi @ una decliviti alcuna volta un vento 
fine la poſſa ſpingere all ind; e che il fole irradia ful 
una ecciſſi. y 
Quelle cauſe, checchè eſſe & fieno, che interrom- 
e l corſo delle magnetiche qualità, pit di rado s in- 
entreranno nelf ampio oceano, dove la terra con tutti 
i ni minerali è ſecluſa dalla buſſola da un vaſto corpo 
t acqua uniforme ; cosi che queſto metodo di trovar la 
bagitudine, in cid ſortunatamente diverſo da tutti gli 
ini, T pid praticabile in mare. 

lo raccomando adunque al cauto navigante, e allo 
fudioſo filofofo quel metodo di cui uniſco qui un ſaggio, 
kttoponendolo al candido eſame delle maritime nazioni, 
ame un faggio d' una general tavola che addita la vari- 
mane in tutti i tempi e in tutti i luoghi per tutto lo 
azio della rivoluzione de poli magnetici ; tavola da me 
kngo tempo fa cominciata, e che avrei anche lungo 
empo fa compiuta fe aveſſi avuta la forte d' incontrare 
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P OR TU GC AL 

From the Foundation of that Monarchy to the preſent Time; 


Shewing its Connexions with the ſeveral Euroem 
Powers, and particularly with GzzaT-Bzrram. 


Porr, of all kingdoms in the workd, i the 
moſt dependent upon Great- Britain; and the N 
nation reaps more benefit from Portugal, than from any 
other country: upon which account, it is an intereſting 
fubjeft to ſhew the ſtate of Portugal, and its connexion 
Portugal, as well as Spain, fell under the dominion df 
the Moors, in the reign of Raderic the laſt king of the 
Gathic Ine: but, in 1093, Aphonſo VI. king of Cafilt 
and Leon, eſtabliſhed Henry, one of the princes of N. 
gundy, upon the throne of Portugal ; whoſe fon A 
obtained a complete victory over the five Meorifo king; 


* From the Univerſal Viditer, Feb. 1756. 
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n remembrance of which, five ſtandards are, to this day, 
home in the arms of Portugal. By the affiſtance of a 
feet from the Netherlands, he took Lion, in 1147, and 
rendered the crown hereditary in his family. From his 
death, to that of Ferdinand, in 1383, there were eight 
princes; but with him ended the race of the firſt kings 
of Portugal ; and the crown came to Jabs, the natural 
fon of king Peter, who was the predeceſſor of Ferdinand. 
Sehaftian was the ſinth in deſcent from Jahn; and was fo 
fond of fame, that he undertook an expedition in favour 
of Muley Mabomet, king of Marocco, whom his brother 
Muley Molleco had drove from his dominions : but Se- 
MA was defeated at Alcacer in Africs, in 1578, in a 
battle remarkable for the death of three kings on the 
field; Sehaftian, and Muley Mabomet, being ſlain in the 
ation, while Aduiey Malus died of a fever during the 
engagement. Sehaftian was fucceeded by his uncle Henry, 
wio died in 1580, when Philip II. of Spain invaded 
Putagel, which he united to Caffile : but, in 1640, the 
Purtugueze nobility ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, and pro- 
chimed the duke of Bragenza king, by the name of 
Jake IV. who had a viſible right to the crown, and was 
in poſſeſſion of a fourth part of the kingdom, which he 
uh defended againſt the Spaniards, who, in 1668, 
give up all pretenſions to Portugal; and his preſent _ 
kme majeſty is the great grandfon of Jobs IV. 
There is ſcarce a fate in Bre, having the title of 
a kingdom, and a peculiar king, of lefs extent than 
Ptagal, even including the little kingdom of Areva, 
wich was added to it in the reign of Apen III. about 
tie year 2246, as the portion of his wiſe Beatrice, | 
daughter 
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daughter of Mphonſo king of Caftile; but there are fey 
countries which have ſo extenfive a commerce, ot thy 
proſecute trade with greater reputation. Its great e 
| queſts in both the Bale, its eftabliſhments in fevers 
parts of the coaſts of Africa, and its poſſeſſion of the 
Madeira, Azores, and Cape-Verd iſlands, had for a ay 
fiderable time ſupported this commerce ; and its orig 
nal ſplendor might ftill have been preſerved, if Parte 
had not been unhappily annexed to Spain. For the Pr. 
tugueze were diſpoſſeſſed of ſeveral places by the Dutt; 
Brazil, and were reſtored to moſt of their forts and ca 
afterwards properly re-eſtabliſh themſelves in the A 

It was Fobn II. who died in 1495, that laid the four- 
dation of the trade of Portugal, by forming a projett fit 
the navigation to the Eaſ- Indies, which was accomplilt- 
ed in the reign of his ſucceſſor Emanuel : and, in 150% 
Brazil was accidentally diſcovered by Peter Auare ( 
gratis : ſo that fuch immenſe, riches were brought im 
Pertugal, during the reign of Emanuel, that it has ben 
uſually called, The golden age. But the fatal ſtroke b. 
the Partuguete trade was ſtruck before the line of Bs 
ganzs aſcended the throne ; and Fobn IV. was obliged u 
make peace with the Dutch, in 1661, after they l 
taken Malacca, and all on the coaſts of Ceylon and Cs 
mandel, together with Cananor, and other places on lt 
coaft of Melaber. Peter, who began his reign in 168 
would not fit a tame ſpectator in the diſputes which av 
on account of the Spaniſh fucceſſion; but he received 
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any of the quarrels which might embroil the other Eu- 
men powers; while he took care to obſerve a ſtrict 
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10 benefit for his trouble: and his fucceſſor, Jabs V. 
became ſenſible that it was his immediate intereſt to 
ſtudy the promotion of trade, and avoid engaging in 


Though the trade of Portugal is at preſent very confi- 
derable, it is nothing in compariſon to what it was for- 
merly, when all the riches of the Perfian Guiph, Arabia, 
the ſtates of the Mogho!, the other coaſts of dia, China, 
Japan, and all the iſlands of that vaſt part of the ocean, 
une aſſembled ar Gas, the capital of the Partugueze 
conqueſts in the Eaf-Indies, and arrived at Liban in 
numerous fleets, to be from thence diftributed among 
all the nations of Europe by the hands of the Portugueze 
ne. However, the trade to the Brazil is ſtill very 


great, and carried on folely by the Portzgueze themſelves, 


o diſcovered the firſt mine of gold there, in 1680; 


and after this, many others were found, that have pro- 


for the annual rent of 138,000 cruſadoes, or 26, 000. 


ſerüng: and the Brazil wood alſo produces to the value 
o % annually. But this treaſure is diſſipated 
mong the other Ezropean powers, who furniſh Parragai 
vid the moſt conſiderable articles of trade ; particularly 
the Bib, Dutch, French, and Hamburghers. | 
Portugal is pleaſantly firuated on the coaſt of the A- 
Inv ocean, about 300 mils in lengrh from north to 
O ſouth, 
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fouth, and generally about 100 miles in breadth frog 
eaſt to weſt. The climate is very fine; and the air 
_ eſteemed as wholſome as any in Europe, 
it hes fo far ſouth, the great hears being commonly tem. 
pered by the ſea-breeze. The country is fruitful, efpe. 
cially its vallies, and many of its plains, in wine, lj 
fruits, and grain: but their crops of the latter are of al 
the moſt uncertain, and particularly for wheat ; of which 


grain, the great city of Ligen never received, even in. 


the moſt favourable years, more than a third part of the 
native growths for its annual conſurription; and near the 
fame proportion is wanting of barley, for the feeding d 
their cattle. 

It will take up too much time, at preſent, to enter 
into a diſcuſſion of the general trade of Portugal with 
other countries ; but it is requiſite to make a few abi 
vations upon the trade between it and Great-Britain; u 
alſo to ſhew how neceſſary it is for Creat- Britain to m 
nifeſt a friendſtip for Portugal. | 

The Pert gueze principally depend on the fuccoun 
and ſupplies of other nations, both for their proteftion 
and ſubſiſtence. Their native poverty was fo great u 
| found it impoſſible to have worked them, but from the 
credit given by other countries, and particularly S 
Britain, in the necefſary commoditics tor that puma 
As their returns of bullion augmented, their credit from 
the Britiſh nation, and, by degrees, from all other c 
tries, grew greater: and, though now conſiderably a- 
riched themſelves, they ſtill work their very mines, ca 
on almoſt all their colony commerce, and much of thes 
1 jams 
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charges of tranſporting them to Portuge/, but alſo of the 


crowns: for Portugal is thereby for ever to admit the 
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home trade, with foreign capitals. For they are truſted 
with all kinds of traffic till the returns come round: in- 


much that the merchants of other countries not only 
und the diſburſe of the coſt of their goods, and the 


Purtugal pays a great ballance in ſpecie to the coun- 
ties up the Baltic; as alſo to the United Provinces, France, 


n ah. The Portuguez? even pay a ballance to Spain: 


but no nation is mdre eſſential in commerce to them 
ſuies of life, and chiefly receives articles of luxury. The 
weaty made between queen Ame, and Peter II. of Par- 


 tugal, is ſufficient to ſhew the neceſſity of a proper un- 


derftanding, and perpetual friendſhip, between both 


wollen manufactures of the Britons ; and Great- Britain 
an admit the wines of Portugal, for one-third lefs duty 
than the wines of France. It will be attended with too 
much prolixity to enumerate all the articles of trade im- 
parted and exported berween both countries : they are 
reciprocally advantageous ; and the ballance is greatly 
i favour of Great-Britai, whoſe intereſt it is to pro- 
wit Partugat, and the Pertugueze are ſenſible how much 
they ought to rely on the friendſhip of the Britiſh nation. 
rr 
+ tor king Peter, when the Spaniſh ſucceſſion was dif- 
puted, at firſt ſided with the duke of Ajox ; by conclud- 
TS Pow whereby he agreed to acknow- | 
TT) = bing of Sub; and tar we eter 
be given in the Portugueze ports, to Exghſb or 
| | O 2 Dutch, 
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Dutch, in caſe of their declaring for the archduke, nx 
any attempts of theirs againſt the two crowns be ſeconded 
in Portugal. France was to give the king of Portugal : 
ſubſidy; and to affift in recovering the e of Cola 
from the Dutch. But: theſe engagements with Fun 
could not prevail upon the court of Libor to acknow- 
ledge the Pretender for king of England; notwithſland. 
ing the preſſing inftznces made uſe of for that purpaſs 
His Portugueze majeſty ſoon deſerted France, and an- 
cluded a treaty with the allies : in conſequence of which, 
he affiſted the archduke in the conqueſt of Spain. The 
behaviour at the battle of Am : but this was owing 
to 2 young nobility who were unuſed to arms, · and fit 
a bad example to their men, who behaved well vba 
ever, the kingdom of Pertugal was brought into inn 
nent danger by the treaty of Utrecht, which only fia 
lated a fuſpenſion of arms between the Spaniards and the 
Portugueze ; nor was any treaty concluded between them 
till the year 1715. 

When the king of Portugal, in 2706. hed fl 
project to prevent the extraction of bullion ; he was tall 
by Lord Galway, © that, according to the diftribunm 
* of things by Providence, riches belong to ſome 
« tions, and induſtry to others; by which means tt 
« hberality of heaven is made equal to all. That, thi 
nations, who are gainers by their trade with Parts 
22 That, Ws 
« ful friends. That, the ambition of France knew 1 


« hound; | 
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« hounds ; and the pride of Spain would teach her to 
« keep up a perpetual claim to the territories and crown 
« of Pertugel. ' That, his majeſty had no recourſe to 
« fruſtrate thoſe views, and defeat the endeavours of 
« thoſe potentates, but to the maritime powers. And, 
« therefore, (his lordſhip) defired his majeſty to conſi- 
« der, that every project to diſtreſs them, was in effe&t 
« a ſcheme to deftroy himſelf.” 

From that time, the crown of Portugal has winked 
x the extraftion of gold and filver. It is neceſſary ſhe 
hould do fo : becauſe, with Spain for an hereditary ene- 


my; and Fraxce a friend that ſhe dares not truſt ; where 


can Portugal, too weak to defend herſelf, look for an 
able and truſty ally? To no where but to Great-Britain, 
which is the only nation that ever has been, can, or 
will be, the fafe, truſty, and honourable fupporter of 
Partugal. The Bü generouſly helped them in their 
emancipation from the Spaniſb yoke, and have protected 
them in it ever fince. If a ſquabble happened in Oi. 
urs time, it was from an indiſcretion of the court of 


Nga, which they paid heartily for , and, on their 


becoming wiſer, England became their friend again. Our 
Gl II. married their Infanta, in preference to all 
aher princeſſes; and concluded a treaty with Mpbenſo 
VI. whereby Great-Britain is to fuccour them in times 
of need, 2nd particularly with a naval force adequate to 
the neceſſity of their demand. In conſequence of which, 
n 1735, Great-Britain ſent a fleet to protect Portugal 
from the reſentment of Spain, which cot the Britiſh go- 
yerament above a million fterling : and it is our duty, 

44 O 3 as 
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as well as intereſt, to | protecti 
2 grant the fame protection when. 
The obſervance of national faith 
hes dong 
e has Eaonaly a a 
amn 
merchants ws — wal 1 
y want 2 confirmation of ſome privileges in 
_— and his moſt faithful majeſty is readily diſpoſed 
oblige them. He is a moſt amiable and excellen 
—_— he conſults nothing fo much as the happinek 
3 and the fatal event that has happened 
nog nally Agr 
2 ſhewn * 
| GET dawn, 2 — he 
„ _ K. 
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To cas VV ISHIT HK 


SIR. 


[ew not mbar apology to make fer the little diſſertation 
which I have ſent, and which I will not deny that 7 have 


font with defign that you ſbeuld print it. I know that adme- 


nitim is very ſeldom grateful, and that authers are eminentiy 
chaleric ; yet, I hepe, that you, and every impartial reader, 
will be convinced, that I intend the benefit of the public, and 
the advancement of knewiedge ; and that every reader, into 
whoſe bands this ſhall happen to fail, will rank himſelf among 
4% who are to be excepted from genera! cen fire. 
I am, Sw, your humble ſervant. 
Occurris ſrunte obduZts, cen Alana vil ius. 
HERE is no gift of nature, or effect of art, how- 
ever beneficial to mankind, which either by caſual 
E&viations, or fooliſh perverſions, is not ſometimes miſ- 
* From the Univerſal Viſiter, April, 2756. 
04 
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chievous. Whatever may be the cauſe of happinek, 
may be made likewiſe the cauſe of miſery. The medi. 
cine, which rightly applied, has power to cure, has, 
when raſhneſs or ignorance preſcribes it, the ſame power 
to deſtroy. 

I have computed, at ſome hours of leifure, the lo 
and gain of literature, and ſet the pain which it produces 
againſt the pleafure. Such calculations are indeed at a 
great diſtance from mathematical exactneſs, as they ariſe 


from the induction of a few particulars, and from ob- 


ſervations made rather according to the temper of the 
compuriſt, than the nature of things. But fuch a n 
row furvey .as can be taken, will cafily ſhew that letters 
cauſe many bleſſings, and inflict many calaminies ; that 
there is ſcarcely an individual who may not conſider 
them as immediately or mediately influencing his life, 
as they are chief inftruments of conveying knowledge, 
and tranſmitting ſentiments; and almoſt every man learns, 
by their means, all that is right or wrong in his fd. 
If letters were conſidered only as means of pleaſure, 
i might well be doubted in what degree of eftimation 
they ſhould be held ; but when they are referred to ne- 
ceſſity, the controverſy is at an end: it ſoon appear, 
| that though they may ſometimes incommode us, yet 
human life would ſcarcely riſe, without them, above the 
common exiſtence of animal nature : we might indeed 
breathe and eat in univerſal ignorance, but muſt want 


all that gives pleafure or ſecurity, all the embelliſhmens ' 


and delights, and moſt of the conveniencies and com- 
forts of our preſent condition. 
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Literature is a kind of intellectual light, which, like 
the light of the fun, may ſometimes enable us to fee 
what we do not like ; but who would with to eſcape un- 
pleaſing objects, by condemning himſelf to perpetual 
akne? 

Since, therefore, letters are thus indiſpenſably neceſ- 
— Ks ve mitt pate e 
benefits for the fake of eſcaping their miſchiefs, it is 
worth our ſerious enquiry, how their benefits may be in- 


| ceaſed, and their miſchiefs leflened ; by what means 


the harveſt of our ſtudies may afford us more corn and 
th chaff; and how the roſes of the gardens of ſcience 
may gratify us more with their fragrance, and prick us 
lefs with their thorns. 

I ſhall not, at preſent, mention the more formidable 
ris which the miſapplication of literature produces, nor 
peak of churches infected with herefy, ſtates inflamed 
vith edition, or ſchools infatuated with hypothetical 
lichons. Theſe are evils which mankind have always 
lamented, and which, till mankind grow wiſe and modeſt, 
they muſt, I am afraid, continue to lament, without 
hope of remedy. I ſhall now touch only on ſome lighter 
id le extenſive evils, yet fuch as are ſufficiently heavy 
whoſe that feel them, and are of late fo widely dif- 


fuſed, as to deſerve, though perhaps not the notice of 


te legiſlature, yet the conſideration of thoſe whoſe be- 
nevalence inclines them to a voluntary care of public 
happineſs. 

It was long ago obſerved by Yirgil, and I fuppoſe by 
many before him, that Bees do not make honey for their 


g the ſweets which they collect in their laborious 
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excurſions, and ftore up in their hives with fo much 
fill, are ſeized by thoſe who have contributed neither 
toil nor art to the collection; and the poor animal is 
either deſtroyed by the invader, or left to ſhift without 
a fupply. The condition is nearly the fame of the g 
therer of honey, and the gatherer of knowledge. The 
bee and the author work alike for others, and often log 
the profit of their labour. The cafe, therefore, of av. 
Every body of men is important according to the joint 
proportion of their uſefulneſs and their number. Indi. 
viduals, however they may excel, cannot hope to he 
conlidered ſingly as of great weight in the political ba. 
lance; and multitudes, though they may, merely by 
their bulk, demand fome notice, are yet not of muck 
value, unleſs they contribute to eaſe the burthen of f- 
ciety, by co-operating to its ptoſperity. 

the uſefulneſs never was diſputed ; they are known w 
be the great difſeminators of knowledge, and guardians 
of the common-wealth ; and of late their number have 
been fo. much increaſed, that they are become a very 
— part. of Se neva, * * mn mg 
the ſeverities of diſcipline, and the probaticn of public 


fied for inſtructors of their counttymen z*rhere is found 
a nearer way to fame and erudicion, and the inclotures 
of literature are thrown open to every man whom idle- 
neſs diſpoſes to loiter, or whom pride inclines to | 
himſelf to view. The 22 — journal, the 


farmer 


tial; beſore they preſumed to think ckemſelves qu 
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trmer writes the proceſs of his annual labour; he that 
ficceeds in his trade thinks his wealth a proof of his 
anderftanding, and boldly tutors the public ; he that 
fa, conſiders his miſcarriage as the conſequence of a 
capacity too great for the buſineſs of a ſhop, and amuſes 
kimfelf in the Fleet with writing or tranſlating. The 
kft century imagined, that a man, compoſing in his 
chariot, was a new object of curioſity ; but how much 
would the wonder have been increaſed by a footman ſtu- 
dying behind it? There is now no claſs of men without 
bs authors, from the peer to the threſher ; nor can the 
im of literature be confined any longer to Crub-freet 
or ald; they are fpread over all the town and all 
the country, and fill every ſtage of habitation from the 

cellar to the garret. 
It is well known, that the price of commodities muſt 
aways fall as the quantity is increaſed, and that no trade 
can allow its profefiors to be multiplied beyond a cer- 
tan number. The great miſery. of writers proceeds 
from their multitude. We eafily perceive that in a na- 
ton of clothiers, no marr could have any cloth to make 
but for his own back ; that in a community of bakers 
wery man muſt ufe his own bread ; and what can be 
the caſe of a nation of authors, but that every man 
muſt be content to read his book to himſelf ? For furely 
tis vain to hope, that of men labouring at the fame 
ecupation, any will prefer the work of his neighbour 
SID; yer iis expuſterien, wh os ic by, Rims w 
de indulged by many of the writing race, and therefore 
t can be no wonder, that like all other men who ſuſſer 
their 
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their minds to form inconſiderate hopes, they are ha. 
rafſed and dejected with frequent diſappointments. 

If I were to form an adage of miſery, or fix the low 
point to which humanity could fall, I ſhould be tempui 
to name the life of an author. Many univerſal comps. 
riſons there are by which miſery is expreſſed. We ul 
of a man teazed like a bear at the ſtake, tormented like 


2 toad under a harrow, or hunted like a dog with a flick | 


at his tail; all theſe are indeed ſtates of uneafinefs, bu 
what are they to the life of an author! of an a 
' worried by critics, tormented by his bookſeller, and 
hunted by his creditors. Yet fuch muſt be the ak 
of many among the retailers of knowledge, while they 
continue thus to ſwarm over the land; and whether t 
be by propagation or contagion, produce new writes 
to heighten the general diſtreſs, to increaſe confulim, 
and haſten famine. 
Having long ſtudied the varieties of life, I can gueb 
by every man's walk, or air, to what ſtate of the cum 
munity he belongs. Every man has noted the .legs & 
a taylor, and the gait of a ſeaman; and a little extenkvo 
of his phyfiognomical acquiſitions, will teach him to di 
tinguiſh the countenance of an author. It is my pra 
- tice, when I am in want of amuſement, to place mii 
for an hour at Temple-Ber, or any other narrow pub 
much frequented, and examine one by one the looks 
of the paſſengers; and I have commonly found, tha, 
between the hours of eleven and four, every fixth ma 


is an author. They are ſeldom to be ſeen very cady® | 


| the morning, or late in the evening, but about dime 
time they are all in motion, and have one uniform & 
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gemeks in their faces, which gives little opportunity of 
diſcerning their hopes or fears, their pleafures or their 
* the afternoon, when they have all dined, or 
compoſed themſelves to paſs the day without a dinner, 
their paſſions have full play, and I can perceive one man 
wondering at the ſtupidity of the public, by which his 
new book has been totally neglefted ; another curſing 
the French who fright away literary curioſity by their 
threats of an invaſion ; another ſwearing at his bookſcl- 
kr, who will advarſte no money without copy; another 
peruſing, as he walks, his publiſher's bill ; another mur- 
muring at an unanſwerable criticiſm ; another deter- 
mining to write No More to a generation of barbarians ; 
and another reſolving to try once again, whether he can- 
not awaken the drowſy world to a ſenſe of his merit. 

It fometimes happens, that there may be remarked 
among them a ſmile of complacence, or a ſtrut of ele- 
vation ; but if theſe favourites of fortune are carefully 
watched for a few days, they ſeldom fail to ſhew the 


 ranfitorineſs of human felicity ; the creſt falls, the gaiety 


s ended, and there appear evident tokens of a fucceſs- 
ful rival, or a fickle patron. 

But of all authors, thoſe are the moſt wretched, who 
exhibit their productions on the theatre, and who are to 
propitiate firſt the manager, and then the public. Many 
a humble viſitant have I followed to the doors of theſs 
beds of the drama, ſeen him touch the knocker with 
ure to ſolicit entrance by a fingle knock: but I never 
ſaid to fee them come out from their audience, becauſe 


my 
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my heart is tender, and being ſubject to frights n tl, 
I would not willingly dream of an author. 


That the number of authors is diſproportionate w 
the maintainance which the public ſeems willing to affigy 
them; that there is neither praiſe nor meat for all who 
write, is apparent from this ; that, hke wolves in long 
winters, they are forced to prey on one another. The 
Reviewers and Critical Reviewers, the Remarkers and Fx. 
brethren. I am far from imagining that they are ns 
turally more ravenous or blood-tifirſty than thoſe on 
whom they fall with ſo much violence and fury ; but 
they are hungry, and hunger muſt be ſatisfied ; and theſe 
favages, when their bellies are full, will fawn on thoſ 
The reſult of all theſe confiderations amounts only 
to this, that the number of writers muſt at laſt be K 
ſened, but by what method this great deſign can be ac- 
compliſhed, is not eaſily diſcovered. It was lately pro- 
poſed, that every man who kept a dog ſhould pay # 
certain tax, which, as the contriver of ways and means 
or bring in money. Perhaps it might be proper to lay 
fome fuch tax upon authors, only the payment muſt be 
leſſened in proportion as the animal, upon which it u 
raiſed, is leſs neceffary ; for many a man that would pay 
for his dog, will diſmiſs his dedicator. Perhaps, ff 
every one, who employed or harboured an author, was 


allefſed a groat a year, it would fufficiently leſſen the 


auilance wirhout deſtroying the ſpecies. 


But 
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But no great alteration is to be attempted rafhly. 
We muſt confider how the authors, which this tax ſhall 
exclude from their trade, are to be employed. The 
nets uſed in the berring-fhery can furniſh work but for 
few, and not many can be employed as labourers at the 
fundation of the new bridge. There muſt, therefore, 
he fome other ſcheme formed for their accommodation, 
which the preſent ſtate of affairs may eafily fupply. It 
s well known, that great efforts have been lately made 
to man the fleet, and augment the army, and loud com- 
pkints are made of uſeful hands forced away from their 
families into the ſervice of the crown. This offenſive 
aertion of power may be eaſily avoided, by opening 
2 ſew houſes for the entertainment of difcarded authors 
who would enter into the ſervice with great alacrity, as 
moſt of them are zealous friends of every preſent go- 
vemment; many of them are men of able bodies and 
frong limbs, qualifed at leaſt as well for the muſter as 
the gen; they are, perhaps, at preſent a little emaciated | 
ad infeebled, hut would foon recover their ſtrength and 
leſa with good quarte:s and prefent pay. 

There are {ome reafons for which they may ſeem par- 
ncularly qualified for a military life. They are uſed to 
ier want of every kind; they are accuſtomed to obey 
the word of command from their patrons and their 
bookſellers ; they have always paſſed a life of hazard 
ad adventure, uncertain what may be their ſtate on the 
next day; and, what is of yet more importance, they 
le long made their minds familiar to danger, by de- 
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wonderful eſcapes. They have their memories fla 
with all the ſtratagems of war, and have over and owy 
praftiſed in their cloſets the expedients of diſtreſs, the 
exultation of triumph, and the reſignation of heroes fn 
tenced to deſtruction. 
2 Some indeed there are, who by often changing fila 
in controverſy, may give juſt fuſpicion of their fidelity, 
and whom I ſhould think likely to deſert for the pla 
fure of deſertion, or for a farthing a month advanced in 
their pay. Of theſe men I know not what uſe can he 
made, for they can never be truſted, but with ſhackle 


ed, that they will never have ſteadineſs to keep their 
ranks. But for theſe men there may be found fifes and 
drums, and they will be well enough pleaſed to in 
flame others to battle, if they are not obliged to fight 
themſelves. 

It is more difficult to know what can be done with 
the ladies of the pen, of whom this age has produced 
greater numbers than any former time. It is indeed 
common for women to follow the camp, but no p 
dent general will allow them in fuch numbers as the 
breed of authoreſſes would furniſh. Authoreſſes are ſe- 
dom famous for clean linen, therefore they cannot make 


cannot mend a ſoldier's ſhirt ; they will make bad fu 
lers, being not much accuſtomed to eat. I muſt ther- 


fore propoſe, that they ſhall form a regiment of them- 
ſelves, and garriſon the town which is fuppoſed to bt 


under fupercilious patrons, has fo humbled and cruſh. 


kundrefles; they are rarely ſkilful at their needle, ant 
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a moſt danger of a French invaſion. They will pro- 
have no enemies to encounter; but, if they are 
ance ſhut up together, they will ſoon diſ- incumber the 
public by tearing out the eyes of one another. 

The great art of life, is to play for much, and to 
fake little ; which rule I have kept in view through 
tis whole project; for, if our authors and authoreſſes 
feat our enemies, we ſhall obtain all the uſual advan- 
ages of victory; and, if they ſhould be deſtroyed in 
war, we ſhall loſe only thoſe who had wearied the public, 
ad whom, whatever be their fate, nobody will miſs. - 
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ARCHITECTURE anoxe ru ANCIENTS; 
WITH 


Some Account of its Declenfion among the Gorns, 
and Revival among the Moderns. 


1 liberal arts, fuch as architefure, ſculpent 
in which they have appeared with greater ſplendor, ad 
caſt a ftronger light, as well as the ſciences ; but tis 
was of no long duration, except in Greece, where they 
continued longer than in any other part of the wall. 
However, I ſhall confine myſelf, at preſent, to the i; 
progreſs, and perfection of architefFure among the ancient; 
with ſome account of its declenfion and revival among 
the moderns. 


From the Univerſal Viſiter for June 2756. 
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The care of building houſes immediately fucceeded 
the cultivating of lands: they were erefted only for 
conv=nience, to protect mankind againſt the inclemency 
of the weather ; and we may find an affinity between 
the houſes thus originally conſtructed, and the rural 
cottages in moſt countries of Europe, as well as the habi- 
ations of the independent Indians in America, the Hut- 
u krails in Africa, and the artificers huts in Ha. In 
the time of J itruuius, which was not long before the 
Chriſtian æra, they ſhewed, at Atbens, as curious remains 
of antiquity, the roots of the Areepagus, made of clay: 
| md at Rome, in the temple of the capitol, the cottage 

of Anulus thatched with ſtraw. But men were not long 

contented with conveniency alone : the workmen became 
more induſtrious and expert; whereby architecture called 
1 other arts to its aid, which introduced pomp, gran- 
a many occaſions ; but they were ſoon ſtrangely abuſed 
=. may be properly divided into three 
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communicated to the Fyyptiens ; thoſe to the 
Grcians ; and theſe again to the Romans; from whence, 
ther ſeveral viciſſitudes of fortune, in the declenſion of 
i arts, and the ravages of the Yifgeths, it has, at laſt, 
rhe P 2 deſcended 
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deſcended to the politer part of the European nations, in 
all that beauty to which it arrived under the care of 
Fiirwvius, in the reign of the emperor Auguſtus ; and all 
chat delicacy it received from the labours of Apolladiny, 
who erected the remarkable Trajan column, fubſiſting 
to this day: fo that, by the improvement of the 
moderns, architecture is brought into the form of a m 
themarical art; though the taſte of the ancients wa 
much fuperior. 

There is no occaſion to enquire how far architeffurews 
carried among the Auediluvians : the tower of Babel wa 
built ſoon after the deluge ; from whence fa has been 
called the cradle of architefure, where it had its birth, 
where it attained a great degree of perfection, and ſpread 
into the other parts of the univerſe. Ealyln and Nu 
were magnificent cities, built by Nimrod, the great grand- 
fon of Nach. The pyramids, obeliſks, and temples d 
Egypt, were admirable. The ruins of Per/epelis, as vella 
thoſe of Palmyra and Jaller, are amazing. The Jews were 
very ſumptuous in their buildings, particularly the taber- 
nacle and the temple of Jeruſalem. But the perſaſim u 
architecture muſt be aſcribed to Greece, where we mult 
ſtill go as to the ſchool of good taſte in all the arts and 
ſciences, if we deſire to excel in any. 

Epbeſirs was remarkable for the 
Athens, under the direction of Pericles, became almoſt 
as ilhuftriovs by the magmficence of her buildings, s 
the was for the glory of her military exploits ; and te 
« temple of Jupiter Oꝶmnius was a noble ornament tothe 
city ; fo was that of Apalla in Miletus; and that of Cas 
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and Proferpine at Eleufis. The city and light-houſe of 
Alexandria were worthy of the founder, Alexander the Great: 
and the ſuperb monument which Artemiſe erected for 
ter huſband Mauſo/zs, king of Cari, was one of the moſt 
extraordinary buildings of antiquity : but theſe were 
The art of building was almoſt as ſoon known in [taly 
ader, which retains their name to this day. Tarquinius 
dus began, and his grandſon Targuinius Superbus 
fniſhed, the temple of Jupiter Capitelinus at Name: but 
not without the aſſiſtance of Etrurian workmen ; who 
i raiſed the ſubterranean ſewers and canals that re- 
ceived all the dirt and filth of the city; © to which (fays 
« Livy) the magnificence of our days, in its moſt fu- 
© preme degree, has ſcarce been capable of producing 
© any thing comparable.” However, it was from the 
Greeks that the Romans learnt to excel in architeffure ; 
for, of all the orders, they knew only the Tuſcan, till 
wards the latter times of the republic, and under the 
emperors, when luxury was grown to a great height at 
Rome, and architeFure appeared there in all its ſplendor. 
Cicers held no expences to be really laudable, but fuch 


ad citadels, arſenals, ports, aqueducts, cauſeways, and 
athers of a fimilar nature. He carried his rigour fo far 
ao condemn theatres, piazzas, and even new temples ; 
ſupporting his opinion by the authority of Demetrius Pha- 
kreus, who abſolutely condemned the expences of Pericles 
on fuch occaſions. From hence we may perceive why 

F 3 architefture 
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architatture was kept fo backward among the Rm: 
but, what Polybins fo well ſoreſaw, foon came to pak. 
The firſt Scipio laid the ſure foundations of the furue 


greatneſs of Rome : the laſt by his conqueſts opened the 
door to luxury; and private perſons followed cloſe at the 
heels of public magnificence. The armies, that re. 
turned victorious out of Greece and Ata, introduced 
In what a ſhort time a multitude of fuperb buildings, 
and magnificent works, were erected, winch ftill adom 
the remains of ancient Rome! The pantheon, the baths, 
the cauſeways, the pillars of Trajan and Antonine, with 


of Trajan. 

Avrchitefure continued to flouriſh at Rome till the in- 
vaſion of the Gatbhs, who introduced their own particular 
kind of building ; being that which is remote from the 
ancient proportions, and loaded with chimerical oma- 
ments. But there are two ſpecies of Gothic architeftwe: 
the one ancient, the other modern. The ancient is 
that which the Gotbs brought from the north in the fifth 
century; being maſſy, heavy, and groß. The works d 
the modern Gothic ſtile were more light, cafy, delicar, 
and of an aſtoniſhing boldneſs of workmanſhip ; being 
long in uſe, eſpecially in Jay. All the ancient cathedrab 
were of Gathic architefure: and there are ſome very 
ancient churches built entirely in the Gathic taſte, that 
want neither folidity nor beauty, and are ftill admired by 
the greateſt architects, upon account of ſome general 
proportions remarkable in them. 
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The modern Gothic continued from the thirteenth 


| century, till the re-eftabliſhment of the ancient archi 


nur in the fourteenth. Bur it is ſurpriſing, that Italy, 
which abounded with monuments of ſo exquiſite a taſte, 
ſhould quit its own noble architeFure, eſtabliſhed by an- 
tiquity, ſucceſs, and poſſeſſion ; to adopt a barbarous, 
foreign, confuſed, and irregular manner: however, it has 
made amends for that fault, by being the firſt to return 
whe ancient taſte, which is now folely and univerſally 
praffiſed *. 


* This and the two preceding papers are aſcribed to Dr. Johnſon 
an the authority of Sir John Hawkins, who ſays, thoſe marked * * 
nee written by our author. E. 
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TO THE 


LITERARY MAGAZINE, 2766, 


To rn PUBL I C. 


HERE are ſome practices which cuſtom and pre. 
judice have fo unhappily influenced, that to «- 
ſerve or neglect them is equally cenfurable. The pro- 
miſes made by the undertakers of any new deſign, every 
man thinks himſelf at liberty to deride, and yet every 
man expects, and expects with reaſon, that he who & 
licits the public attention, ſhould give ſome account ef 
his pretenſions. 

We are about to exhibit to our countrymen a 
Monthly Collection, to which the well-deſerved pa- 
larity of the firſt undertaking of this kind, has now made 
it almoſt neceſſary to prefix the name of Magazine. 


which we do not envy the reception, nor ſhall dilput 
the excellence. If the nature of things would allows 
| wh 
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en our readers, and ſhall therefore give the naked argu- 
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to indulge our wiſhes, we ſhould deſire to advance our 
own intereſt without leflening that of any other, and to 


excite the curiofity of the vacant, rather than withdraw 
that which other writers have already engaged. 
Our deſign is to give the hiſtory political and literary 
of every month, and our pamphlets muſt conſiſt, Ike 
ather collections, of many articles unconnedted and in- 
on each other. 

The chief political object of an Exgiioman's attention 
muſt be the great council of the nation, and we ſhall 


therefore regiſter all public proceedings with particular 


ae. We ſhall not attempt to give any regular ſeries of 
debates, or to amuſe our readers with ſenatorial rhetoric. 
The ſpeeches 


inſerted in other papers have been long 
known to be fictitious, and produced fometimes by men 
who never heard the debate, nor had any authentic in- 
formation. We have no deſign to impoſe thus grofly 


ments uſed in the diſcuſſion of every queſtion, and add, 
vhen they can be obtained, the names of the ſpeakers. 
As the proceedings in parlkament are unintelligible 
without a of the facts to which they relate, 
and of the ſtate of the nations to which they extend their 
influence, we ſhall exhibit monthly a view, though 
coatrafted yet diſtin, of foreign affairs, and lay open 
the deſigns and intereſts of thoſe nations which are con- 
ldered by the Exgizfþ either as friends or enemies. 

Of tranſactions in our own country curiofity will de- 
mand a more particular account, and we ſhall record 
every remarkable event, extraordinary cafualty, uncom- 
mon performance, or ſtriking novelty, and ſhall apply 
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our care to the diſcovery of truth, with very little wh. 
ance on the daily hiſtorians. 

The lifts of births, marriages, deaths, and ban wa 
be fo drawn vp that we hope very few omiſſions & 
miſtakes will be found, though ſome muſt be expetied 
to happen in ſo great a variety, where there is neither 
leifure nor opportunity for minute information. 

It is intended that lifts ſhall be given of all the of 
ficers and perſons in public employment, and that all 
the alterations ſhall be noted as they happen, by which 
our liſt will be a kind of court-regiſter always complete. 

The literary hiſtory neceſſarily contains an account of 
the labours of the learned, in which whether we frall 
ſhew much judgment or ſagacity, muſt be left to ow 
readers to determine; we can promiſe only juſtneſs and 
candour. It is not to be expected that we can inſert e 
tenſtwe extracts or critical examinations of all the um 
ings which this age of writers may offer to our notice 


A few only will deſerve the diſtinction of criticiſm, ad | 


a few only will obtain it. We ſhall try to ſelect the bet 
that we may ſometimes influence the public voice, and 
haſten the popularity of a valuable work. 
Our regard will not be confined to books ; it will ex- 
tend to all the productions of ſcience. Any new calew- 
lation, a commodious inftrument, the diſcovery of ay 
- property in nature, or any new method of bringing 
known properties into uſe or view, ſhall be diligently 
treafured up wherever found. 

ln a paper deſigned for general peruſal, it will be n& 
ceſſary to dwell moſt upon things of general entertais- 
ment. 
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To theſe accounts of temporary trankaftions and fo- 
give performances, we ſhall add fome differtations on 
> camnnr ad Rite; Bins enki > 
the hiſtory of nature, which has hitherto been treated as 
I mankind were afraid of exhauſting it. There are in 
aur own country many things and places worthy of note 
that are yet little known, and every day gives oppor- 
tunities of new obſervations which are made and for- 
gotten. We hope to find means of extending and per- 
petuating phyſiological diſcoveries, and with regard to 
this article, and all others, intreat the aſſiſtance of cu- 
nous and candid correſpondents. 

We ſhall labour to attain as much exafineſs as can 
he expected in fuch variety, and ſhall give as much va- 
nety as can conſiſt with reaſonable exafinefs ; for this 
purpoſe a ſelection has been made of men qualified for 
the different parts of the work, and each has the em- 
„ 
o diſcharge. 
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FROM A 


FRENCH REFUGEE in AMERICA, 


TO HIS FRIEND, 


A GENTLEMAN IW ENGLAND. 


S I R, 


rer. you will give u 
leave therefore, who have already begun to fulſer, 
and who know not what is yet behind, to repreſent u 
you ſome of the inftances of neglef on our own pan, 
and of i- conduct and unkind uſage toward us, on the 
part of our mother country. 

J ſhall begin with the policy of the Exgiifo in appoint 
ing us our Govzzxors, who are generally ftrangers ad 
have no landed intereſt here ; and who therefore cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have that natural affeition for us, or that 
palitical attachment to us, which natives, or thoſe who 
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many of which have been eretled fince the treaty of A- la- Chagall. 
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have 2 large landed interefs here, may be ſuppoſed to 
"her confines, «dich ads wo. deck he the 
between us, is, that they generally refide but a little 
Ae among us; or, at leaſt, have no views of conti- 
ming for life ; and are too often ſent hither only to ſerve 


am. Is it therefore any wonder that fuch perſons as 


theſe ſhould be but very indifferent with regard to our in- 
tereſt, however ſalicitaus they may be in cultivating what 
they may call their own * ? | ; 
Another hardſhip is, not being ſuffered to go into 
thoſe manufaftures, which nature has fitted and defign- 
ed us for. This reſtraint, you are ſenſible, is laid upon 
us under the pretence, leff we fbould rival our mother 
amp. Whereas God and nature no doubt deſigned, 
that every part of the globe ſhould contribute its quota 
wards the wants and advantages of human life ; and 
wo reftrain any part of the earth, in this reſpect, from 
political conſiderations, is nothing lefs than laying an 
embargo upon nature, and ſhackling, as it were, divine 
Providence ige. If we rival Eure in ſome articles, 
Exroge rivals us in others. Nature ought to have its 
free courſe in this reſpetct, and not to be checked, and 


Without an attendance to the above conſiderations, it is hard 
to conceive how ſuch enormous incroachments could have been ſuf- 
fred to have taken place on our territories in Aurica, by the 
Frexch and Spaniards, more eſpecially by the former ; who have 
in a manner covered that country with their forts, in order to main- 
tain thoſe incroachments. See a map publiſhed in the Genrloman's 


Magazize for Fuly, 1755, where theſe incroachments appear by 


inſpeftion, as alſo the numerous forts built in defence of them, 
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put out of the direction the God of nature and the prey 
king of kings has given her. Nor, indeed, are princs 
aware what injuries they do themſeives, as well as wh 
hardſhips they ky their ſubjef7s under, by reſtraints o 
this kind; how many countries have revolted, and other 
kept in this bondage. And it will be well, if, by tim 
keeping down the American colonies, and not letting u 
exert our natural ſtrength, we do not become a prey u 
a foreign power, inſtead of being a defence to our mo. 
ther country, as we might cafily have been made en 
this in much greater degrees than we are now capable 
of being, had we been ſuffered to have exerted ourſelves 
in our own proper ſpbere. 

Another inſtance of groſs neglect has been the not u- 
pelling immediately and without any loſs of time, the firſt 
incroachments, whether on the ſea-coaft, or inland, «& 
with regard to iſlands. As ſoon as ever advice had been 
received that the French or Spaniards had invaded ou 
territories, or neutral lands or iſlands, and were begin- 
ning to ſettle and fortify themſelves upon them, we ſhould 
them out fword in hand ; and not pretended to have en- 
year in treating with you, and keep all the while irvat- 
and then you may drive them out of their incroachments lun 
your can. If the French or Spaniards had any demands 
upon us, they ſhould have propoſed them to us and 
made their claims ; and if we would not have heard the 
voice of treaties, of evidence, reaſon and juſtice, a 
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then have been time enough for them to have had re- 
courſe to arm, but to invade us firft; and then to talk 
about treating, is all a mere joke *. 
But once more, our mother country has been cer- 
ainly wanting 7 us as well as to herſelf, in not directing 
hang fince the building a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips here; 
where we have ſo many materials towards it, and could 
fo cafily have named them; which would have ferved 
3s 2 feet of obſervation to have watched the fea-coafts_ 
and prevented all incroachments upon them, not to fay, 
on the new/ral American ifands ; and even the landing 
of the laſt late armament from France, which may prove 
Þ fatal to us, if not counter-wrought by a proper rein- 
forcement from England, might, in all probability, have 
What ſhall I fay to the giving up Cape-Breton ? Had 
ve been ſuffered to keep that important place, it might 
have prevented the preſent American war, by breaking 
na good meaſure the chain, which the French have 
formed between Canada and Laniſana. Certainly, as it 
was an American conqueſt it ought in juſtice, and more 
epecially, in rot ter, to have been left to America. And 
if all the powers of Exrope caxxor, or will not make 
head againſt France on the European continent; why muſt 


Ania, a poor infant ſettlement of but about a century 


mos ſtanding, be the facrifice ? Had we kept the 


* It was as long ago as Fl, 1754, that the ranch had the in- 
blanc to attack colonel Waſhingten, and to drive him out of fort 
Mey in Virginia, murdering a number of his men ; at which 


| line the whole garriſon narrowly eſcaped being put to the fword. 


bee Grntheman's Magazine, 17 54, page 399- 
3 Hand 
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iſland of Cape-Breton it would have been 2 good fiy 
towards driving the French intirely out of America ; and, 
it is much to be feared, we ſhall never have any jy 
peace till that is done. In which caſe, we had been in 
condition to have lent our mother country credible . 
ance in a time of war; whereas, now, by being thus te. 
duced again into Bondage, we ſtand in need of affiſtance 
from her. Louiſburg is the Dunkirk of America. 

I come now to an article of much folly and guilt: I 
mean no other than our management of the Indiant. Theks, 
we ſhould have endeavoured, no doubt by all poſſible 
means, to have gained over to, and ſecured in our in- 
tereſt ; in oppoſition to thoſe in the intereſt of H 


and Spain. This ſhould have been attempted by al x 


fible applications to their mindt and their bcdies. We 
ſhould have endeavoured to have given them juſt notion 
of life, natural, civil, and religious; and ſhewn them 
the difference between the friendſhip, the /ervice, and the 
gIvernnent of the Engliſh, and of the French and q 
ards. Where reaſon had failed us, I mean where ven 
found the Indians incapable of the convictions of realm, 
we ſhould have had recourſe to ſuch other conſiderations 
as are immediate and palpable ; and ſuch as conſider 
ing them as mere anima's only, they could not but hae 
been ſenſible to. ET 
After gaining over as many of the apvr.Ts as poſſible 
into our we thould have been particularly 
zentive to the education of their cuiLDaEx ; in order u 
have worn gut the race of the wild Irdiaus, we ſhoult 


have taught them our language, 1 
them 


| of our lang, natural, civil and religious : initial 


Dr. 88 
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ver year's lenters, if Providence ſhall permit the 
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them into the mechanical trades : and ſhewn them the 
anveniences and accommodations of life, in order to have 
drawn them off from the favage life of their parents; 
and a few of genizs ſelefted out from each nation among 
them, might have been introduced to an acquaintance 
with the hberal arte, who might have been made inftru- 
ments to have gained others. 
But there is the leſs neceſſity to enlarge upon this 
head; as I have obſerved, from time to time among the 
advertiſements found in the Gentleman's Magazine you 
ſent me, a treatiſe upon the importance of gaining and 
preſerving the friendſbip of the Indians to the Britiſh in- 
we; which however, I ſuppoſe, like multitudes of 
your other books, has lain by neglefted among you, as 
it has done among us. 
Laſtly, it is pity, methinks, that a ſcheme, like that 
dining among the French, was not ſet on foot herr; 
by which an immediate eftimate might be made of our na- 
wal, civil, and military ſtrength ; which, more eſpeci- 
dy in a time of war, might be of infinite ſervice. 

[ fay nothing at preſent of the negle&t with regard to 
the peopling of us more thoroughly : though there is , 
© is certain, to receive, and work enough to employ all 
the fare bands of the iſlands of Great-Britain and Ireland: 
| you have or 
—__ wwe any ſingle beggar ä 

Nor do I take any notice of the deficiencies in the 
keming and training our ria, or thoſe already ſet- 
ed among us. Theſe, together with ſeveral other ar- 
ks natural, civil and religions, will be the ſubject of 
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tinuance of the correſpondence ; which however, ca. 
dering my age and the troubles in view, is not, I an 
afraid, very probable. | 

Thus, Sir, I have laid before you a ſpecimen of ar 
grievances; ſome of them occafioned by our own ind. 
lence, and others by the glatt of our mother county. 
You compaſſionate us, I do not queſtion, harraſſed by 
robbers on either fide, the inhabitants of Canada and 
Liana; not to fay the French and the Spaniards*, 
but, Sir, pity alone, give me leave to tell you, will u 
do. You muſt fend us ſupplies, veterans and gu 
are the people that we want to mix with our ram lui 
and to pit againſt the veterans and engineers of France; 
without a timely and powerful ſupply of which, God any 


ESTES 


I now am, that he did not accept my preffing invitz- 
tions of ſettling here, offered him when I was hft n 
England. Since, if there are not already exow of us tw 
repel the French, there are however ent of us to ſil 
before them, and to be exfaved by them; one or the 


* It is not long fince we had advice that the Spaniards had 1» 
built the forts of incroachment in Georgia, which had been dens 
liſhed by general Oglethorpe during his government of that colony; 
to ſay nothing of their late conduct in regard to our fertlemensB 
the bays of Honduras and Campeachy. 


other 
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cher of which muſt certainly be the fate of all the in- 


habitants of every country, where theſe perfidious and 
bloody people obtain the taftery. I am, 


Dear, Sir, &c. 
, 4ug- 1, 1755 
_ Gartro-AftcLvs. 


ps. Do not you think me an unhappy man ? Driven 
wt of France, as you know I firſt was together with 
in parents, in infancy; by that hoary tyrant Loni XIV. 


iind Hollard: from thence refiding ſome years in Exg- 


int And now ſettling, as I thought, for the laſt time 
i order to ſpend the remainder of my days in theſe ſo- 
ludes, to have the repoſe of my old age broken, by 
men whom I am aſhamed to call my countrymen : as 
un difterbers of mankind, reſolving that no body ſhall 


ar, when it will be inpyſible they ſhould have any. 


On3zrvaTions or the foregoing LETTER. 
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of the wrong in every man's actions and opinions; and 
to this muſt be imputed whatever is cenfurable in the 


and poſitions, that, though very little to the honour of 
our country, cannot be diſputed. 

His complaints of reftraints laid upon their manuſac- 
tures are fuch as every man makes, who finds himſelf 
would prove that no human legiſlature has a right t» 
make any prudential laws, or to regulate any thing 
is the ſtate of fociety, that part muſt be ſometimes is 
commoded for the advantage of the whole. Every ns 
tion forbids forme importations or exportations, or * 
gulates the buildings, plantations, and agriculture of is 
— 

J do not attempt to prove, that all the reſtraints lud 
on the Americazs are prudent. I have not in gn 
a favourable opinion of reſtraints, which always pi 
duce diſcontent and an habitual violation of lu, 
and, perhaps, feldom contribute much to the end pr 
poſed. But whether wiſe or not they may undoubrmdy 
be juſt. 

If the American colonies can fupport themſelves aui 
their enemies, to what do they owe that ſtrength, bit 
to the protection of England, and how can they rep 
it but by contributing to the wealth of that count 
which protected them in their helpleſs ſtate, on cond- 
tion that they ſhould obey her laws, and promote 
intereſt. p 
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If they yet cannot ſubſiſt but by the help and defence 
which they receive from Exgland, as indeed they cannot 
for a fingle year, they may furely be content to purchaſe 
that protection by the uſe of the manuſactures of their 
native country. v 
When he talks of their importance, he forgets that 
their importance is the conſequence of the reſtraints 
which he condemns; for if our colonies did not con- 
fame our manuſactures, they would be to us of no im- 
partance or value, nor ſhould we have any intereſt in 
defending them more than any other body of exiles or 
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When he talks of their ſtrength, he in ſome meaſure 
confutes himſelf : for if they are grown fo ſtrong in fo 
ſhort a time, it is evident that they cannot have been 
much diſcouraged or oppreſſed. 

With as little reaſon does he complain of the reſti- 
mon of Cape-Breton, which, as he knows, was reſtored 
aul becauſe it could not be kept. Nothing can be 
more abfurd than to claim it as an Americas conqueſt : 
which is falſe, becauſe it was conquered by the help 
of an Exgiiþ fleet, and which, if it were true, could 
not be urged without confidering the Americans as 
having an intereſt diſtin from that of their mother 
country. | 
F the powers of Eunovr, fays he, cannot or will not 
nate bead againf France, why muff America, 4 poor in- 
A calany, be ſacrificed If any facrifice muſt be made, 
which we hope to be always able to refuſe, what ſhould 
we ſacrifice but a poor infant colony? What ſhould 
Q3 
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we ſacrifice but that which is of leaſt value? But this 
complaint is ſurely unſeaſonable, when all the power 
of Britain is exerted in defence of the American de. 
nies. 


of our American dominions, is ſuch as deceives mam, 
and gives occaſion to many abſurd fpeculations, if not 
to miſchievous practices, and therefore deſerves to be 
confidered. There is, fays he, ſo much room in the 
American regions, that there needs nat be a beggar or truly 
in England. 


I do not very clearly ſee the conſequence that, be. 


cauſe there are lands in America, there need be no beg- 
gars in Eng/and. Our beggars are not beggars becauſe 
we want land, but either by impotence, idlenefs, igno- 
rance of the arts of life, or misfortune. Thoſe who ae 
impotent will not be much mended by the voyage, and, 
I am afraid, will be coldly received by their fcllow-ſub- 
jets in America. What cure, except hunger, or 4 
whip, there is in America for idleneſs, the inhabitants of 
that country muſt inform us; if idlers can be reformed 
there by any means which cannot be uſed at home, they 
ought certainly ro be ſhipped off with the firſt wind. 
Thoſe that have been ſo unhappily trained as to have 
no means of earning a livelihood, but by brute k- 
bour or bodily ſtrength exerciſed without art, are, 1 
believe, leſs wanted in Americe than in Engiend. And 
of thoſe who are irrpoveriſhed, the number, whom mi- 


fery terror and want drive into America, 5 already tu 


One of his arguments, by which he proves the dhe 
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It ought to be conſidered, that every inhabitant gain- 
ed to the colonies, is loſt to the mother country. That 
the people ſent into theſe unbounded regions, are dif- 
fuſed over vaſt tracts, to fuch a diſtance as to be dif- 
bled from inftrufting or helping one another, and are 
therefore leſs uſeful and lefs happy than at home. The 
frength of every country conſiſts in the number of peo- 
ple proportionate to its extent, and it is not the popu- 
buſneſs of a nation that produces beggars and ftrollers, 
but want of due regulation. To free ourſelves from 
beggars and ftrollers by ſending them to America, is to 
cure an ulcer by cutting off the limb. 
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Between his BzrTannic Majeſty and her In- 
perial Majeſty of all the Russzas, figned x 
Moſcow, Dec. 11, 1742 ; the Treaty between 

his BaiTawunic Majeſty and the Landgrave of 

Hesss Casszr, figned June 18, 1755 and 

the Treaty between his BzxiTannic Majeſty 

and her Imperial Majeſty of all the Russia, 

higned at Sr. Peterſburg, Sept. 25, 1755*, 


"IS 7 the pats for many months 
with clamours ; which were repreſented on one part a 
inſtances of the moſt profound policy and the moſt aftive 
care of the public welfare, and on the other, as afts of 


as violations of the great truſt of government, by which 
the wealth of Britain is ſacrificed to private views, and 


to a particular province. 


* From the Literary Magazine for July 1756. 
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expe to be paid to their wiſdom, it is hard to determine, 
far the demands of vanity are not eaſily eſtimated. They 
khould confider, before they call too loudly for enco- 
miums, that they live in an age when the power of gold 
s no longer a ſecret, and in which no man finds much 
dffculty in making a bargain with money in his hand. 
To hire troops is very cafy to thoſe who are willing to 
jay their price. It appears, therefore, that whatever 
has been done, was done by means which every man 
knows how to uſe, if fortune is kind enough to put them 
in his power. To arm the nations of the north in the 
cauſe of Britain, to bring down hoſts againſt France from 
the polar circle, has indeed a found of magnificence, 
affairs to imagine, that ſome effort of policy more than 
amed in our defence, and the influence of Britain was 
extended to the utmoſt limits of the world. But when 
ths ſtriking phenomenon of negotiation is more nearly 
inſpefted, it appears a bargain merely mercantile of one 
power that wanted troops more than money, with ano- 
ther that wanted money, and was burdened with troops ; 
between whom their mutual wants made an eaſy con- 
wait, and who have no other friendſhip for each other, 
than reciprocal convenience happens to produce. 

We ſhall therefore leave the praiſes of our miniſters 
wothers, yet not without this acknowledgment, that if 
tiey have done little, they do not ſeem to boaſt of doing 
nach; and that whether influenced by modeſty or fru- 
bay, they have not wearied the public with mercenary 
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panegyriſts, but have been content with the concurreng 
of the parliament, and have not much folicited the az. 
Plauſes of the people. 

In public as in private tranſactions, men more fre. 
quently deviate from the right for want of virtue than of 
wiſdom ; and thoſe who declare themſelves diffatisfie 
with theſe treaties, impute them not to folly but 
| ruption. G 7 
By theſe advocates for the independence of rin 
who, whether their arguments be juſt or not, ſeem u 
de moſt favourably heard by the people, it is alledged, 
they waſte the treaſure, which we want for our own d 
fence, upon a foreign intereſt; and pour the gains 
our commerce into the coffers of princes, whoſe enmity 
cannot hurt nor friendſhip help us; who ſet their fub- 
jects to ſale like ſheep or oxen, without any enquiry aim 
the intentions of the buyer, and will withdraw the troops 
with which they have ſupplied us, whenever a higher 
bidder ſhall be found. 

This perhaps is true, but whether it be true or falk 
zs not worth enquiry. We did not expect to buy ther 
friendſhip, but their troops; nor did we examine upm 
what principle we were ſupplied with affiftance ; it ws 
ſufficient that we wanted forces, and that they v 
willing to furniſh them. Policy never pretended to make 
men wiſe and good; the utmoſt of her power is to make 
the beſt uſe of men ſuch as they are, to lay hold @ 
lucky hours, to watch the preſent wants and preſent Ws 


rereſts of others, and make them fubſervient to her on 
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It is farther urged with great vehemence, that theſe 
mops of Ruſſia and Heſſe are not hired in defence of 
iin; that we are engaged in a naval war for terri- 
wies on a diſtant continent; and that theſe troops, 
though mercenaries, can never be auxiharies ; that they 
creaſe the burden of the war, without haſtening its 
uncluſion, or promoting its fucceſs; fince they can 
neither be ſent into America, the only part of the world 
where England can, on the preſent occaſion, have any 
employment for land forces, nor be put into our ſhips, 
by which, and by which only, we are now to oppoſe and 
ſibdue our enemies. 

Nature has ſtationed us in an ifland inacceſſible but 
byſea; and we are now at war with an enemy, whoſe 
naval power is inferior to our own, and from whom 
therefore we are in no danger of invaſion : to what pur- 
poſe then are troops hired in fuch uncommon numbers? 
To what end do we procure ſtrength which we cannot 
exert, and exhauſt the nation with ſubſidies at a time 
when nothing is diſputed, which the princes who receive 
our ſubſidies can defend ? If we had purchaſed ſhips, 
ad hired ſramen, we had apparently increaſed our power, 
nd made ourſelves formidable to our enemies, and, if 
ay increaſe of ſecurity be poſſible, had ſecured ourſelves 
ſill better from invaſions : but what can the regiments 
& Ruſia or of Heſſe contribute to the defence of the 
aalts of England; or by what affiſtance can they repay 
* the furs which we have ſtipulated to pay for their 
altly friendſhip ? 

The King of Great-Britain has indeed a territory on 


ee continent, of which the natives of this iſland ſcarcely 


knew 
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knew the name till the preſent family was called to te 
throne, and yet know little more than that our 
viſits it from time to time. Yet for the defence of thy 
country are theſe ſubſidies apparently paid, and thee 
be employed in our own quarrel conſequently impaired, 
for the fake of dominions, the intereſt of which has wy 
connection with ours, and which, by the act of fucceſſin, 
we took care to keep ſeparate from the Britzh kingdoms 
To this the advocates for the fubſidies fay, that u- 
reaſonable ftipulations, whether in the act of ſettlemen 
or any other contract, are in themſelves void ; and that 
if a country connected with Exgland by ſubjection to the 
fame ſovereign, is endangered by an EN quand i 
muſt be gefended by Eg force ; and that we do ot 
| in a war for the fake of Hanover, but that Ham 
is for our fake expoſed to danger. 
Thoſe who brought in theſe forcign troops have fil 
ſomething further to fay in their defence, and of w 
| honeſt plea is it our intention to defraud them. They 
grant, that the terror of invaſion may poſlibly be ground- 
les, that the French may want the power or the cg 
to attack us in our own country; but they maintain, like- 
wiſe, that an invaſion is poſſible, that the armies of Nun 
are ſo numerous that ſhe may hazard a large body 0 
the ocean, without leaving herſelf expoſed ; that the s 


exaſperated to the utmoſt degree of acrimony, and w 
be willing to do us miſchief at her own peril. Thy 
allow that the invaders may be intercepted at fea, & 
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maps. But they fay, and fay juſtly, that danger is 
dener avoided than encountered ; that thoſe miniſters 
confult more the good of their country who prevent in- 
ſion, than repel it; and that if theſe auxiliaries have 
aly faved us from the anxiety of expecting an enemy 
x our doors, or from the tumult and diſtreſs which an 
aon, how ſoon ſoever repreſſed, would have pro- 
ded, the public money is not ſpent in vain. 

Theſe arguments are admitted by ſome, and by others 
them only as pleas of neceſſity; for they conſider the 
reception of mercenaries into our country as the deſpe- 
ur remedy of defperate diſtreſs ; and think with great 
reaſon, that all means of prevention ſhould be tried to 
five us from any ſecond need of fuch doubtful fuccours. 
That we are able to defend our own country, that 
ums are moſt ſafely entruſted to our own hands, and 
that we have ſtrength, and kill, and courage, equal to 
the beſt of the nations of the continent, is the opinion 
t every Engliſhman who can think without prejudice, 
ad ſpeak without influence ; and therefore it will not 
be eafy to perfuade the nation, a nation long renowned 
fir valour, that it can need the help of foreigners 16 
defend it from invaſion. We have been long withour 
the need of arms by our good fortune, and long without 
the uſe by our negligence ; fo long, that the practice 
ad almoſt the name of our old trained-bands is for- 


' gotten. But the ftory of ancient times will tell us, that 


the trained-bands were once able to maintain the quiet 
ad fafery of their country ; and reaſon without hiſtory 
wil inform us, that thoſe men are moſt likely to fight 
* | bravely, 
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bravely, or at leaſt to fight obſtinately, who fight & 
their own houſes and farms, for their own wives ay 
children. | 

A bill was therefore offered for the prevention of ay 
future danger or invaſion, or neceſſity of mercenay 
forces, by re-eſtabliſhing and improving the miita 
It was paſſed by the Commons, but rejected by the 
Lords. That this bill, the firſt effay of political em 
fideration as a fubje&t long forgotten, ſhould be liable 
to objetion, cannot be ſtrange; but furely, Juilice, 
policy, common reaſon require that we ſhould be truſted 
with our own defence, and be kept no longer in fuchz 
helpleſs ſtate as at once to dread our enemies and 
confederates. 

By the bill, fuch as it was formed, fixty thouſand men 
would always be in arms. We have ſhewn* how they 
may be upon any exigence eaſily increaſed to an hundred 
and fifty thouſand ; and I believe, neither our friend 


nor enemies will think it proper to inſult our coaſts when | 


they expect to find upon them an hundred and fifty 


„ See Literary Mag. Ne ii. p: 63: 
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InTxODUCT1ON to the Game of Dzraucnrs. 


By Wittianm PAY, Teacher of Mathematics “. 


mu —_ 
he proſeſſes to teach, and I may therefore be ex- 
peſted to have ſome efteem for the play of Dzavernrs. 
I would not, however, be thought to over-rate it. Every 
xt is valued in a joint proportion to its difficulty and 
uſefulneſs. The uſe of Dzxaucars is the fame with 
that of any other game of ſkill, that it may amuſe thoſe 
hours for which more laudable employment is not at 
hand; and happy is the man whoſe equability of temper 
and conſtancy of perſeverance in better things, exempt 
him from the need of fuch reliefs. 

Whatever may be determined concerning its uſe, its 
difficulty is inconteftible ; for among the multitudes that 
prafliſe it, very few underſtand it. There are indeed 
not many who by any frequency of playing can attain a 


® Fuſt publiſhed 17566. 


moderate 


240 . 
moderate degree of ſkill without examples and inf. 
tions. I have therefore here given a collection of ge 
moſt artful games, the moſt critical fituations, ani te 
moſt firiking revolutions, that have fallen within ay 


notice; which are fuch as may, in ſome reſpects, ſet thi 


game even equal with that of Chefs. 

There is indeed one ſecret boaſted in the world, which 
I cannot teach. Some men pretend to an infallible 
method, by which he that moves firſt ſhall win the gane; 
| but no fuch hero has it ever been my fortune to 1 
counter, and no ſuch do I expect to find. Nor cat 
be proved that the firſt mover has any conſiderable ad. 
vantage over a perſon equally ſkilful with hinaſelf. h 
this opinion I have the concurrence of thoſe excellent 
players Mr. James Randell, Captain Jobn Gase, mi 
Mr. Vi: Wolly, my intimate and worthy friend, 
whoſe examples have greatly contributed to my flill i 
the game; but in particular thoſe of the great Nu 
of whom it may with probability be afferted, that vn 
he could not attain will never be diſcovered. 
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TO THE 
OCTAVO EDITION 


OF THE 


INGLISH DICTIONARY. 


AVING been long employed in the ſtudy and 
cultivation of the Engliſh language, I lately pub- 
liked a dictionary like thoſe compiled by the academies 
« Italy and France, for the uſe of fuch as afpire ta 
eſs of criticiſm, or elegance of ſtyle. 
it has been fince conſidered, that works of that 
Ind are by no means neceffary to the greater number 
«readers, who, ſeldom intending to write or prefuming 
wjudge, turn over books only to amuſe their leifure, 
adto gain degrees of knowledge fuitable to lower charac- 
ters, or neceffary to the common buſineſs of life : theſe 
know not any other uſe of a diftionary than that of 
ajuſting orthography, and explaining terms of ſcience, 
c words of infrequent occurrence, or remote derivation. 
by different authors, and with different degrees of fkill ; 
R | but 
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but none of them have yet fallen into my hands by 
which even the loweſt expeftations could be fatinfes 
Some of their authors wanted induſtry, and others lite. 
rature: forme knew not their own deſects, and othen 
were too idle to ſuppiy them, 

For this reaſon a ſmall dictionary appeared yet to he 
wanting to common readers; and, as I may vile 
arrogance claim to myſelf a longer acquaintance vim 
the lexicography of our language than any other wit: 
has had, I ſhall hope to be conſidered as having mae 
experience at leaſt than moſt of my predeceſſors, and a 
more hkely to accommodate the nation with a vocay. 
lary of daily, uſe. I therefore affer to the puþlig an, 
ſtract or epitome of my former work. 

In comparing this with other diftionaries of the fan 
kind, it will be found to have ſeveral advantages. 

E It contains many words not to be found in ay 
other. 
HMI. The words are more correcily ſpelled, pan ly 
attention to their etymology, and partly by abſervaims 
of the practice of the beſt authors. 
foreign 
V. The fenſes of ench word are more copiouſly as 
as Spenſer, Shakfpeare, and Mikon, which had ben 
| $ hither 


languages or from native roots, are more dil | 
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kicherto omitted, are here carefully inſerted ; fo that this 
book may ſerve as a gloſſary or expolitory index to the 
VII. To the words, and to the different ſenſes of 
names of thoſe writers by whom they have been uſed ; 
Þ that the reader who knows the different periods of the 
knguage, and the time of its authors, may judge of 
the elegance or prevalence of any word, or meaning of 
z word; and without recurring to other books, may 


nined. Of an abſtract it is not neceſſary to ſay more: 


and I hope, it will not be found that truth requires me 
to fay leſs. 


R 2 THE 


THE 


N XXII.“ 


M. which we commonly conſider as mute, have the 
power of imparting their thoughts to one another. That 
they can expreſs general ſenſations is very certain; every 


pleafure and for pain. The hound informs his fellow 
when he ſcents his game; the hen calls her chickens to 
their food by her cluck, and drives them from danger 
by her ſcream. 

Birds e. they have 


a ſpeech adequate to the purpoſes of a life, which s 
regulated by inſtinct, and can admit little change or im- 
To the cries of birds, curioſity or faper- 
ſtition has been always attentive ; many have ſtudied the 
language of the feathered tribes, and ſome have boaſt 
that they underſtood it. 


* This paper was omitted when The Idler was reprinted. E. 
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being that can utter ſounds, has a different voice fir 


indeed a variety, which ſeems almoſt ſufficient to make 
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The moſt ſkilful or moſt confident interpreters of the 


han dialogues have been commonly found among the 
of the eaſt, in a country where the calmneſs 


| of the air, and the mildneſs of the ſeaſons, allow the 


ſtudent to paſs a great part of the year in groves and 
bowers. But what may be done in one place by peculiar 
opportunities, may be performed in another by peculiar 
in the foreſts, enabled himſelf to underſtand the voice 
of birds; at leaſt he relates with great confidence a ftory, 


of which the credibility is left to be conſidered by the 
tuned. 


As I was fitting (ſaid he) within a hollow rock, and 
watching my ſheep that fed in the valley, I heard two 
vultures interchangeably crying on the ſummit of the 
chf. Both voices were earneſt and deliberate. My 
curioſity prevailed over my care of the flock ; I climbed 
flowly and filently from crag to crag, concealed among 
the ſhrubs, till I found a cavity where I might fit and 
liten without fuffering, or giving diſturbance. 

I ſoon perceived, that my labour would be well re- 
pad; for an old vulture was fitting on a naked promi- 
nence, with her young about her, whom ſhe was in- 
ſfrudting in the arts of a vulture's life, and preparing, by 
the laſt lecture, for their final diſmiſſion to the mountains 
and the ſkies. 

My children, faid the old vulture, you will the lefs 
vant my inſtructions, becauſe you have had my practice 
before your eyes; you have ſeen me ſnatch from the 
fm the houſhold fowl, you have ſeen me ſeize the 
R 3 leveret 
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D er 
know ernennen 


flight when you are laden 
with 
your prey. But youre. 


member the taſte of more 
| delicious food ; I 
regaled you with the fleſh of man. Tn 
e and how 
_— his fleſh is furely the natural — 
— He = 1 bly, Ga them i 
ion He is too bulky, 26d the nts 
© Ws upon the ground. Since man is 6 
— Aw. Jong how do you kill him? Y 
2 the wolf and of the bear, by what 5 
> ow |. latent br 
ſheep ? We have not the ſtrength of | 
und he meter, and Iam cane in doe 
2 — fubtilty; and the vultures would ſeldom 
eva, -þ fleſh, had not nature, that devoted him 
— — which I 
2 r „ 
a fill the 


haſten I 
to the place with your ſwiſteſt wing, for men an 


forely deftroying one 
ing ot another; you will 

which 3 and mangled for the 
convenience vulture. But when men have RI 


their ; 
prey, faid the pupil, why do they not cat it? 


When the 
the wolf has Ries a firep, he falſers a 
vultur 
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between the riſing and ſetting of the fummer fun ; he 
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ware to touch it till he has facisfied himſelf. Is not 
un another kind of wolf? Man, faid the mother, is 
te only beaſt who kills that which he does not devour, 
ad this quality makes him fo much a beneſactor to our 
hecies. If men kill our prey and lay it in our way, 
da the young one, what need ſhall we have of labour- 
ag for ourſelves ? Becauſe man will, ſometimes, replied 
te mocher, remain for a Jong time quiet in his den. 
The old vultures will tell you when you are to watch 
his motions. When you ſee men in great numbers 
noving cloſe together, like a flight of ftorks, you may 
anclude that they are hunting, and that you will foon 
wel in human blood. But ſtill, faid the young one, 
Iwould gladly know the reaſon of this mutual ſlaughter. 
lcould never kill what I could not cat. My child, faid 
the mother, this is a queſtion which I cannot anfwer, 
though I am reckoned the moſt ſubtile bird of the 
mountain. When I was young, I uſed frequently to 
nit the ayry of an old vulture, who dwelt upon the 
abi rocks; he had made many obſervations ; he 
s far in every direction as the ſtrongeſt wing can fly 


lad fed year after year on the entrails of men. His 
oimon was, that men had only the appearance of animal 
lie, being really vegetables with a power of motion ; 
ad that as the boughs of an oak are daſhed together by 
the ſtorm, that fwine may fatten upon the falling acorns, 
ſ men are by ſore unaccountable power driven one 

R 4 | may 
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may be fed. Others think they have obſerved ſometing 
of contrivance and policy among theſe miſchievous he. 
ings ; and thoſe that hover more cloſely round then, 
pretend, that there is, in every herd, one that gives. 
rections to the reſt, and ſeems to be more 
delighted with a wide carnage. What it is that ent 
him to ſuch pre-eminence we know not; he is ſeldom 
the biggeſt or the ſwifteſt, but he ſhews by his eagemek 
and diligence that he is, more than 1 
a friend to the vultures. 
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DISSERTATION 
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GREEK COMEDY, 


A BEES FESTS 


Tranſlated from Bxumoy e. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

CONCLUDE this work to. my pro- 
miſe, with an account of the Comic Theatre, and 
ntreat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy of the 
acient Drama, not to paſs his cenſure upon the authors 
r upon me, without a regular peruſal of this whole 


* Publihed by Mrs. Lennox is 4to. 1759. To the third volume 
> this work the following Advertiſement is prefixed. . In this 

* rolume, the Diſcourſe on the Greek Comedy, and the General 

* Concluſion, are tranſlated by the celebrated author of the Ram- 

* ths, The Comedy of the Birds, and that of Peace, by a young 

* Gencleman. The Comedy of the Frogs, by the learned and in- 

[4 _ {rmious Dr. Gregory Sharpe. The Diſcourſe upon the Cyclops, 
by Jokn Bourrya, Eſq. The Cyclops, by Dr. Grainger, au- 

thor of the tranſlation of Tibullus.”” E. 
! work. 
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work. For, though it ſeems to be compoſed of piece 


of which each may precede or follow without dependance 
upon the other, yet all the parts, taken together, form 
a fyſtem which would be deſtroyed by their disjundtion, 
Which way ſhall we come at the knowledge of the az. 
cients ſhews, but by comparing together all that is bf 
of them? The value and neceſſity of this compari 
determined me to publiſh all, or to publiſh nothing, 
Beſides the refleftions on each piece, and on the gene. 
ral taſte of antiquity, which in my opinion, are no 
without importance, have a kind of obſcure gradation, 
which I have carefully endeavoured to preſerve, and of 
which the thread would be loft by him who ſhould 
ſlightly glance ſometimes upon one piece, and fome- 
times upon another. It is a ſtructure which I have e 
deavoured to make as near to regularity as I could, 
and which muſt be feen in its full extent and in ro- 
per ſucceſſion. The reader who ſkips here and thee 
over the book, might make a hundred objections which 
he might have overlooked. I have laid fuch ftreſs upm 
the connection of the parts of this work, that I have 
declined to exhauſt the ſubject, and have 
many of my notions, that I might leave the judicies 
reader to pleaſe himſelf by forming fuch concluſions 
I fuppoſed him like to diſcover, as well as m 
I am not here attempting to prejudice the reader by n 
apology either for the ancients, or my own manner. | 
have not claimed a right of obliging others to deter- 
322 
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the Greek tragedy, I did not at leaſt ſketch a draught of 
the comedy. | 
I then conſidered, that it was not wholly impoſſible 
to furmount, at leaſt in part, the difficulties which had 
ſtopt me, and to go ſomewhat farther than the leamed 
writers „ who have publiſhed in French ſome pieces of 
Avriſftophanes ; not that I pretend to make large tranſl. 
tions. The fame reaſons which have hindered with te. 
ſpect to the more noble parts of the Greek drama, ope- 
ridicule, which is the buſineſs of comedy, be not leh 
by tragic compoſitions; yet, if diverfity of mannen 
much more greater change will be made in jocularities? 
The truth is, that they are fo much changed by the 
courſe of time, that pleafantry and ridicule become dull 
ridiculous. 1 


As we loſe this point, we loſe the jocularity, and find 
nothing but dulnefs in its place. A lucky fally, which 
has filled a company with laughter, will have no efſet 
in print, becauſe it is ſhewn ſingle and ſeparate from 


* Madame Darier, M. Boivin. 
4 the 


That which is commonly known by the term joculs 
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de circumſtance which gave it force. Many fatirical 
jets, found in ancient books, have had the fame fate ; 
heir ſpirit has evaporated by time, and have left no- 
thing to us but infipidity. None but the moſt biting 
puſages have preſerved their points unblunted. 

v all tranſlations of Arifophanes, and many alluſions of 


- thrown out to the populace to raiſe laughter from cor- 


unt paſſions, which are unworthy of the curiofity of 
&cent readers, and which ought to reſt eternally in pro- 
er obſcurity. Not every thing in this infancy of co- 
medy was excellent, at leaſt it would not appear excel- 
ent at this diſtance of time, in compariſon of compo- 


| ftions of the fame kind, which he before our eyes; 


ad this is reaſon enough to ſave me the trouble of tranſ- 
king, and the reader that of peruſing. As for that 
ſmall number of writers who delight in thoſe delicacies, 
they give themſelves very little trouble about tranſlations, 
except it be 10 find fault with them; and the majority 
of people of wit, like comedies that may give them plea- 
fue, without much trouble of attention, and are not 
auch difpoſed to find beauties in that which requires 
bag deduCtions to find it beautiful. If Helen had not 
qpeared beautiful to the Greeks and Trojans but by 
rde of argument, we had never been told of the Tro- 
Ja war. 

On the other fide, Arifophanes is an author more 
onliderable than one would imagine. The Hiftory of 
dare could not paſs over him, when it comes to touch 
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him reſpe&, even when he was not confidered a, 
comic poet. But when his writings are taken into view, 
ve find him the only author from whom may be draw 


2 juſt idea of the comedy of his age; and farther, w 
find in his pieces, that he often makes attacks n 


the tragic writers, particularly upon the three di 


whoſe valuable remains we have had under examing. 
tion ; and, what is yet worſe, fell ſometimes upon the 
ſtate, and upon the gods themſelves. 5 
cities H. Theſe confiderations deter. 
of this dif- mined me to follow, in my repreſen. 
ON tion of this writer, the ſame method which 
I have taken in ſeveral tragic pieces, which is that 
giving an exact analyſis as far as the matter would + 
low, from which I deduce four important ſyſtems. Fil, 
Upon the nature of the comedy of that age, wid 
omitting that of Menander *. W 


* Menandey, an Athenian, ſon of Diogethes and Hefen, ws 
apparently the moſt eminent of the writers of the new comeh; 
He had been a ſcholar of Theophrafizs : his paſſion for the wan 
brought infamy upon him: he was ſquint- eyed, and very up 
Of the one hundred and eighty comedies, or, according to aids, 
the eighty which he compoſed, and which are all faid to b 
lated by Terence, we have now only a few fragments em 
He flouriſhed about the 115th olympiad, 318 years bee ® 
Chriftian Era. He was drowned as he was bathing in the pots 
Piru. 1 have told in another place, what is faid of one N 
his antagenift, not ſo good a poet as himſelf, but one wie 
gained the prize. This Philemon was older than him, and W 
wack in faſhion in the time of Alexander the Great. He ext 
wt bis withes in two lines, To have health, and fortune, # 


« pteaſure, and never to be in debt, is all I dee. He ww7 
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and government of the Athenians. Thirdly, Upon the 
notion we ought to entertain of Ariffepbanes, with re- 
delt to Eſchylus, Sophecles, and Euripides. Fourthly, 
Upon the jeſt which he makes upon the gods. Theſe 
things will not be treated in order, as a regular diſcourſe 
ems to require, but will ariſe ſometimes ſeparately, 
ometimes together, from the view of each particular 
comedy, and from the refleftions which this free man 
ner of writing will allow. I ſhall conclude with a ſhort 
view of the whole, and fo finiſh my deſign. 

HI. I fhall not repeat here what Madame Dacier, 
ad fo many others before her, have collected of all 
of comedy. Its beginnings are as ob- medy. 
ſure as thoſe of tragedy, and there is an appearance 
that we take theſe two words in a more extenſive mean- 
ng; they had both the fame original, that is, they be- 
difinguiſhed from one another but by a buricſque or 
um chorus, which made all the foul and all the 
body. Bur, if we give theſe words a ftrifter ſenſe, ac- 
ng to the notion which has fince been formed, 
camedy was produced after tragedy, and was in many 


ovetous, and was piétured with his fingers hooked, fo that he ſet 
kis comedies at a high price. He lived about a hundred years, 
ter foy a hundred and one. Many tales are told of his death; 
i Maximus fays, that he died with laughing at a little inci- 
nt: ſeeing an aſs eating his figs, he ordered his ſervant to drive 
her away che man made no great haſte, and the aſs eat them all. 
"Welt done, fays Philemon, now give her ſome wine.” Apaitine 
ad ene placed this writer much below Menander, but give 
lin the ſecond place. 

reſpects 
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reſpects a ſequel and imitation of the works of Bh 
It is in reality nothing more than an action ſet beſ 
the fight, by the fame artifice of repreſentation. No 
thing is different but the object, which is merely rig. 
cule. This original of true comedy will be cafily a 
mitted, if we take the word of Herace, who muſt hay 
known better than us the true dates of dramatic vu 
This poet ſupports the fyſtem which I have endeavour. 
ed to eſtabliſh in the ſecond diſcourſe * fo ſtrongiy u 
to amount to demonſtrative proof. 
'  Harace f expreſſes himſelf thus, The is faid u 


have been the firſt inventer of a ſpecies of tragady, - 


in which he carried about in carts, players ſmeand 


« with the dregs of wine, of whom ſome fung and othes 


« declaimed. This was the firſt attempt both of u 
gedy and comedy; for Theis made uſe only of un 
ſpeaker, without the leaſt appearance of dialogue 
tc F/chylus afterwards exhibited them with more dignity, 
« He placed them on a ſtage, ſomewhat above the ground, 
covered their faces with maſks, put buſkins on ther 
« feet, dreſſed them in trailing robes, and. made them 
« ſpeak in a more lofty ſtyle.” Horace omits invention 
of dialogue, which we learn from Arifotle F. Bu, 
however, it may be well enough inferred from the fi- 
lowing words of Horace ; this completion is mentioned 
while he ſpeaks of Eſchylus, and therefore to Eſchylu 8 
muſt be aſcribed : «© Then firſt appeared the old cn 


© 6, with grear fucceks in ins begjaning,” Thus we ft 


* Greek Theatre, part I. vol. I. + Her. Poet. v. 275 
t Poet. ch. 4. 
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that the Greek comedy aroſe after tragedy, and by con- 
ſequence tragedy was its parent. It was formed in imi- 
tation of Eſchylus, the inventor of the tragic drama: 
or, to go yet higher into antiquity, had its original from 
Homer, who was the guide of Eſchylus. For, if we cre- 
dit Arifatle *, comedy had its birth from the Margetes, 
2 fatirical poem of Homer, and tragedy from the Niad 
and Odyſſey. Thus the defign and artifice of comedy 
vere drawn from Homer and Eſchylus. bo is autkour 
This will appear leſs ſurpriſing, fince the of comedy. 
ideas of the human mind are always gradual, and arts 
ne ſeldom invented but by imitation. The firſt idea 
contains the ſeed of the ſecond ; this ſecond, expanding 
elf, gives birth to a third; and fo on. Such is the 
progreſs of the mind of man; it proceeds in its pro- 
duftions ſtep by ftep, in the fame manner as nature 
mukiplies her works by imitating, or repeating ker own 
aft, when ſhe ſeems moſt to run into variety. In this 
manner it was that comedy had its birth, its increaſe, 
ts improvement, its perſection, and its diverſity. | 
TV. But the queſtion is, who was the happy author 
of that imitation, and that ſhew, whether only one like 
Ethylu: of tragedy, or whether they were ſeveral? for 
neither Harace, nor any before him, explained this f. 
This 


Poet. ch. 4. 
t © The alterations, which have been made in tragedy, were 
" perceptible, and the authours of them unknown; but comedy has 
hin in obſcurity, being not cultivated, like tragedy, from the 
ume of its original: for it was long before the magiſtrates began 
to give comic choruſſes. It was firſt exhibited by actors, who 
"Played voluntarily, without orders of the magiſtrates. From the 
8 
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This poet only quotes three writers who had reputation 
in the old Comedy, Expelis *, Cratinus t, and Aviſo. 
phanes, of whom he ſays, That they, and others who 
© wrote ia the fame way, reprehended the faults of py. 
* ticular perſons with exceſſive liberty.” Theſe are pro 
were not the firſt, and we know the names of may 
others . Among theſe three we may be ſure that Ariſe. 
phanes had the greateſt character, fince not only the king 
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* time that it began to take ſome ſettled form, we know its au. 
© thours, but are not informed who firſt uſed maſks, added 
© increaſed the number of the actors, and joined all the otier 
© things which now belong to it. The firſt that thought of form. 
* this manner came from Sicily : Crates was the firſt frhenian that 
adopted it, and forſook the practice of grols raillery that previ 
© ed before.” Ariffor. ch. 3. Crates flouriſhed in the $24 Ohm- 
piad, 450 years before our Era, twelve or thirteen years before 
Ariſtophanes. 

* Fufolis was an Athenian; his death, which we ſhall mention 
preſently, is repreſented differently by authors, who almoſt all 
agree that he was drowned. Elan adds an incident which deſeres 
to be mentioned: he ſays (book x. Of Animals), that one Auge of 
Zunft, made Eupalis a preſent of a fine maſtif, who was fo faithful 
to his maſter as to worry to death a flave who was carrying away 
ſome of his comedies. He adds, that when the poet died at Ig 
his dog ſtaĩd by his tomb till he periſhed by grief and hunger. 

+ Cratinus of Athens, who was fon of Callimcdes, died at the q 
of ninety-feven. He compoſed twenty comedies, of which nin 
had the prize ; he was a daring writer, but a cowardly warrior. 

t Hertelius has collected the ſentences of fifiy Greek poets of the 
different ages of comedy. 

| Interlude of the ſecond act of the comedy intitled The Acharniew- 

8 cim 


of Perfia | expreſſed a high eſteem of him to the Gr. 
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an ambaſſadors, as of a man extremely uſeful to his 
country, and Plato rated him fo high, as to fay, that 
the graces reſided in his boſom ; but likewiſe becauſe 
he is the only writer of whom any comedies have made 
their way down to us, through the confuſion of times. 
There are not indeed any proofs that he was the inven- 
tor of comedy, properly fo called, eſpecially fince he 
had not only predeceſſors who wrote in the fame kind, 
but it is at leaſt a ſign, that he had contributed more 
than any other to bring comedy to the perfection in 
which he left it. We ſhall, therefore, not inquire far- 


| ther, whether regular comedy was the work of a ſingle 


mind, which ſeems yet to be unſettled, or of ſeveral 
contemporaries, fuch as theſe which Horace quotes. We 
muſt diſtinguiſh three forms which comedy wore, in 
conſequence of the genius of the writers, or of the 
ks of the magiſtrates, and the change of the govern- 
_ _ 

comedy , which Horace calls . 
de ancient, and which, accerding ws his N 
xcount, was after Eſcbylus, retained ſome. © Y- 
thing of its original ſtate, and of the licentiouſneſs which 


* Epigram attributed to Plate. | 
} This hiſtory of the three ages of comedy, and their different 
kannter, is taken in part from the valuable fragments of Pla- 


anne, 
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regular comedy, it was not yet much nearer to deceney, 
It was a repreſentation of real actions, and exhibited 
the dreſs, the motions, and the air, as far as could he 
done in a maſk, of any one who was thought proper m 
be facrificed to public fcorn. In a city fo free, or » 
ſay better, fo licentious as Athens was at that time, no- 
body was ſpared, nor even the chief magiſtrate, nor the 
very judges, by whofe voice comedies were allowed o& 
prohibited. The inſolence of thoſe performances reach- 
ed to open impiety, and fport was made equally with 
men and gods f. Theſe are the features by which the 
greateſt part of the compoſitions of Ariſtepbanes will be 
known. In which it may be particularly obſerved, that 
not the leaſt appearance of praiſe will be found, ad 
therefore certainly no trace of flattery or ſervility. 
This kcentiouſnefs of the poets, to which in ſome fort 
Socrates fell a facrifice, at laſt was reſtrained by a las. 
For the government, which was before ſhared by all the 
inhabitants, was now confined to a ſettled number ef 
citizens. It was ordered, that no man's name ſhould be 
mentioned on the ſtage ; but poetical malignity was not 
long in finding the ſecret of defeating the purpoſe of the 
law, and of making themſelves ample compenſation for 
the reſtraint laid upon authors, by the neceſſity of in- 


known and real characters, ſo that they had now the 
advantage of giving a more exquiſite gratificati to the 
vanity of poets, and the malice of Ore had 
the refined pleaſure of ſetting others to gueſs, and tie 


+ I will be fhewn how and in wha eaſe this was . 


venting falſe names. They ſet themſclves to work uh 
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The comedy of Menander and Terence is, in propri 

of ſpeech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat all this 
after ſo many writers but juſt to recall it to memo, 
and to add to what they have ſaid, ſomething which they 
have omitted, a ſingular effect of public edits appear. 
ing in the ſucceſſive progreſs of the art. A naked hi. 
tory of paets and of poetry, fuch as has been often given, 
is a mere body without ſoul, unleſs it be enlivened with 
an account of the birth, progreſs, and perfection of the 
art, and of the cauſes by which they were produced. 

VI. To omit nothing effential which concerns this 
The Latiz co- Part, We ſhall fay a word of the Latinco- 
medy. medy. When the arts paſſed from Cra 
to Rome, comedy took its turn among the reſt : but the 
Romans applied themſelves only to the new ſpecies, wich- 
out chorus or perſonal abuſe ; though perhaps they might 
have played ſome tranſlations of the old or the middle 
comedy, for Pliny gives an account of one which was re- 
which was modelled upon the laſt ſpecies of the Greet, 
hath nevertheleſs its different ages, according as its au- 
thors were rough or poliſked. The pieces of Lin 
Andronicus *, more ancient and leſs refined than thoſe 
of the writers who learned the art from him, may be fad 
to compoſe the firft age, or the old Roman comedy and 
tragedy. To him you muſt join Nevizs his contempo- 
rary, and Emius, who lived fome years after him. The 
ſecond age comprifes Pacuvius, Cecilius, Accius, and Pla- 
dus, unleſs it ſhalt be thought better to reckon Pla 


* The year of Rome 514, the firſt year of the 135th Olympiad. 
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_ with Tererce, to make the third and higheſt age of the 


Latin comedy, which may properly be called the new 
comedy, eſpecially with regard to Terence, who was the 
friend of Lelius, and the faithful copier of Menander. 

But the Remans, without troubling themſelves with 
this order of ſucceſſion, diſtinguiſhed their comedies by 
the dreſſes ® of the players. The robe, called pretexta> 


TS heatne of vent — 


magiſtrates in their dignity, and in the exerciſe of their 
office, the actors, who had this dreſs, gave its name to 
the comedy. This is the fame with that called Tra- 
heats f, from Trabea, the dreſs of the conſuls in peace, 
and the generals in triumph. The ſecond ſpecies intro- 
duced the ſenators not in great offices, but as private 
men; this was called Toges, from Togata. The laſt fpe- 
cies was named Tabernaria, from the tunic, or the com- 
mon dreſs of the people, or rather from the mean houſes 
which were painted on the ſcene. There is no need 
of mentioning the farces, which took their name and 
original from Atella, an ancient town of Campania in Italy, 
becauſe they differed from the low comedy only by 
greater licentiouſneſs ; nor of thoſe which were called 
— from the Greek, a cloak, in which the Greet 
characters were dreſſed upon the Raman ſtage, becauſe 
that habit only diſtinguiſhed the nation, not the dignity 
or character, like thoſe which have been mentioned be- 
fore. To fay truth, theſe are but trifling diftinftions ; 


for, as we ſhall ſhew in the following pages, comedy 


* 
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whether they had, or had nut, reaſon for theſe names, 
they have left us fo little upon the ſubject which is come 
down to us, that we need not trouble ourſelves with 2 
tus and Terence, the only authors of whom we are in poſ- 
ſeſſion, give us a fuller notion of the real nature of their 
comedy, with reſpect at leaſt to their own times, than 
can be received from names and terms, from which we 

VII. Not to go too far out of our way, let us retum 
to Ariftophanes, the only poet in whom we can now find 
The Greek co. e Greek comedy. He is the fingle writer, 
medy is reduced Whom the violence of time has in fome 
apy wo . degree ſpared, after having buried in 
| darkneſs, and almoſt in forgetfulneſs, ſo 
many great men, of whom we have nothing but the 
names and a few fragments, and fuch flight memorials 
as are ſcarcely ſufficient to defend them againſt the ene- 
mies of the honour of antiquity ; yet theſe memorial 
afford us a weak and fading light: yet from this glim- 
mer we muſt endeavour to collect rays of fufficient 


ſtrength to form a picture of the Greek comedy approach- 


ing as near as poſſible to the truth. 


Of the perſonal character of Arifephones line is 
known ; what account we can give of it muſt therefore 
be had from his comedies. It can ſcarcely be faid with 
certainty of what country he was; the invectives of his 

| Citizen, 
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bene ae others of Egena, a little iſland in the 
and all agreed that he was a ftranger. 
45 to himſelf, he faid that he was the fon of Philip, and 
born in the Oydat benian quarter; but he conſeſſed that 
ome of his fortune was in Egena, which was probably 
te original ſeat of his family. He was, however, for- 
milly declared a citizen of Athens, upon evidence, whe- 
der good or bad, upon a decifive judgment, and this 
ir having made his judges merry by an application of 
: laying of Telemachus , of which this is the ſenſe: © I 
« am, as my mother tells me, the fon of Philip ; for my 
« own part, I know little of the matter, for what child 
© knows his own father? This piece of merriment did 
lim as much good, as Archias received from the ora- 
ton of Cicero , who faid that that poet was a Roman 
den. An honour which, if he had not inherited by 
link, he deſerved for his genius. 

Arifaphanes | flouriſhed in the age of the great men 
o Greece, particularly of Socrates and Euripides, both of 
mich he outlived. He made a great fgure during the 
viole Pelepomnefion war, not merely as a comic poet by 
viom the people were diverted, but as the cenſor of the 
government, as a man kept in pay by the ſtate to re- 
fem it, and almoſt to act the part of the arbitrator of 
the public. A particular account of his comedies will 
belt let us into his perſonal character as a poet, and into 
the nature of his genius, which & wht er Ge 


* Homer, Odyſſey. + Orat. pro 4rchia Pera. 
| In the 85th year of the Olympiad, 437 belore our Xs, and 
n of the foundation of Rome. | 

tereſted 
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tereſted to know. It will, however, not be amiß 9 
prepoſſeſs our readers a little by the judgments that ha 
been paſſed upon him by the critics of our own time, 
without forgetting one of the ancients that deſerves grey 
1 VIII. 4rifophanes, ſays father 

5 19 , 2 ys . 
cenſured and „ 
— « fables; his fictions are not probable; 
* he brings real characters upon the ſtage too coarſdy 
« and too openly. Socrates, whom he ndicules ſo much 
* in his plays, had a more delicate turn of burleſque 
* than himſelf, and had his merriment without his im- 
* pudence. It is true, that Arifophanes wrote ami 
«* the confuſion and licentiouſneſs of the old comedy, 
* and he was well acquainted with the humour of the 
« Athenians, to whom uncommon merit always gave 
« diſguſt, and therefore he made the eminent men of 
« his time the ſubject of his merriment. But the wo 
« great defire which he had to delight the people by 
* expoling worthy characters upon the ſtage, made hum 
« at the fame time an unworthy man; and the tum 
« his genius to ridicule was disfigured and corrupted by 
the indelicacy and outrageouſneſs of his manner. 
« After all, his pleaſantry conſiſts chiefly in new coined 
« pufy language. The diſh of twenty-ſix ſyllables, 
« which he gives in his laſt ſcene of his Female Oratos, 
« would pleaſe few taſtes in our days. His language 
. and us 
« frequent play with words, his oppoſitions of contr 
« dictory terms, his mixture of tragic and comic, « 
* ſerious and burleſque, are all flat; and his joculant 
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« if you examine it to the bottom, is all falſe. M 
« nander is diverting in a more elegant manner; his ſtyle 
« is pure, clear, elevated, and natural; he perſuades like 
« an orator, and inſtructs like a philoſopher ; and if we 
© may venture to judge upon the fragments which re- 
© main, it appears that his pictures of civil life are 
« pleaſing, that he makes every one ſpeak according to 
his character, that every man may apply his pictures 
nnd feels for the perſonages which he brings upon the 
* ſage. To conclude, Plutarch, in his compariſon of 
« theſe authours, fays, that the Muſe of frifophanes is 
nn abandoned proftitute, and that of Menander a modeſt 
« woman.” | 

It is evident that this whole character is taken from 
Patarch. Let us now go on with this remark of father 
lapin, fince we have already ſpoken of the Latin co- 
nedy, of which he gives us a deſcription. 

* With reſpect to the two Latin comic poets, Plants 
© is ingenious in his deſigns, happy in his conceptions 
* and fruitful of invention. He has, however, accord- 
* ing to Horace, ſome low jocularities, and thoſe ſmart 
* pitied by men of higher taſte. It is true, that fome 
* of his jeſts are extremely good, but others likewiſe 
e very bad. To this every man is expoſed, who 
* 8 too much determined to make fallies of merriment ; 
* they endeavour to raiſe that laughter by hyperboles, 
* which would not ariſe by a juſt repreſentation of things. 
* Plautus is not quite fo regular as Terence in the ſcheme 
* of his defigns, or in the diſtribution of his acts, bur 


« he 
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e he is more ſimple in his plot; for the fables of Tn 
4 are commonly complex, as may be ſeen in his Ade, 
« which contains two amours. It was imputed a ; 
fault to Terence, that, to bring more action upon the 
« ſtage, he made one Latin comedy out of two Gu 
« but then Terence unravels his plot more naturally thay 
« Plautus, which Plans did more naturally than 51 
« of Menander, becauſe, though he had ſaſtneſ and 
« delicacy, there was in him fore want of fprightlinek 
* and firength; yet he has written in a manner & 
„ natural and fo judicious, that, though he was then 
« only a copy, he is now an original. No author ha 
« ever had a more exact ſenſe of pure natwe. Of 
«< Cecilins, fince we have only a few fragments, I ſul 
« foy nothing. All that we know of him is told w by 
« Varres, that he was happy in the choice of ſubjech 
Rapin omits many others for the fame reaſon, that 
have not enough of their works to qualify us for judges 
While we are upon this ſubject, it will perhaps not d 
pleaſe the reader to fee here what that critic's opinions 
of Le de Vega and her. It will appear, that, with 
reſpect to Lopes de Vega, he is rather too profuſe u 
praiſe ; that in ſpeaking of AMakere, he is too par 
nious. This piece will, however, be of uſe to our d. 
fign, when we ſhall examine to the bottom what it U 
that ought to make the character of comedy. 
No man has ever had a greater genius for comely 
« than Lopes de Veg the Spaxiard. He had a fe 
«« of wit, joined with great beauty of conception, al: 
% wonderful readincſs of compoſition ; for he has write 
« more 
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« more than three hundred comedies. His name alone 
« gave reputation to his pieces ; for his reputation was 
« © well eſtabliſhed, that a work, which came from 
« his hands, was fure to claim the approbation of the 
« public. He had a mind too extenſive to be ſudjected 
« to rules, or reſtrained by limits. For that reaſon he 
« gave himſelf up to his own genius, on which he could 
« zhrays depend with confidence. When he wrote, he 
* confulted no other laws than the taſte of his auditors, 
© and regulated his manner more by the fucceſs of his 
« work than by the rules of reaſon. Thus he dif- 
© carded all ſcruples of unity, and all the fuperſtition of 
* probability.” (This is certainly not faid with a defign 
v praiſe him, and muſt be connected with that which 
immediately follows.) © But as for the moſt part, he 
© endeavours at too much jocularity, and carries ridicule 
© ts too much refinement ; his conceptions are often 
« rather happy than juſt, and rather wild than natural ; 
© for, by ſubtilizing merriment too far, it becomes too 
err 
N 
* Among us, nobody has carried ridicule in comedy 
* farther than AMokere. Our ancient comic writers 
* brought no characters higher than ſervants, to make 
* ſport upon the theatre; but we are diverted upon the 
* theatre of Maliere by marquiſes and people of quality. 
* Others have exhibited in comedy no ſpecies of life 
* above that of a citizen; but Makere ſhews us all Peris, 
* and the court. He is the only man amongſt us, who 
* has hid open thoſe features of nature by which he is 


* exaitly marked, and may be accurately known. The 
3 « beautics 
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<* beauties of his pictures are fo natural, that they at 
« felt by perſons of the leaſt diſcernment, and his power 
* of pleaſantry received half its force from his power: 
« of copying. His Miſanthrope is, in my opinion, te 
« moſt complete, and hkewiſe the moſt fingular chane. 
* ter that has ever appeared upon the ſtage: but the 
« difpoſition of his comedies is always defective fome 
« way or another. This is all which we can obſerve in 
general upon comedy.” 
Such are the thoughts of one of the moſt refine 
judges of works of genius, from which, though they 
are not all oraculous, forne advantages may be dram, 
as they always make fome approaches to truth. 
Madame Darier, having her mind full of the meri 
of Ariftephanes, expreſſes herſelf in this manner: Ng 
4 man had ever more diſcernment than him, in finding 
4 out the ridiculous, nor a more. mgenious manner ef 
«* ſhewing it to others. His remarks are natural and 
* eaſy, and, what very rarely can be found, with gen 
* copiouſneſs he has great delicacy. To fay all at once, 
* the Atic wit, of which the ancients made ſuch boalt, 
appears more in Arifophanes than in any other that! 
4 know of in antiquity. But what is moſt of all tobe 
« admired in him is, that he is always fo much maſter 
« of the ſubject before him, that, without doing any 
« violence to himſelf, he finds a way to introduce natu- 
rally things which at firſt appeared moſt diſtant from 
his purpoſe; and even the moſt quick and unexpetted 
<« of his defultory falles appear the neceſſary conſequence 


* Preface to Plz. Paris, 1684. = 
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« of the foregoing incidents. This is that art which 
« ſets the dialogues of Plato above imitation, which we 
« muſt conſider as ſo many dramatic pieces, which are 
« equally entertaining by the action and by the dia- 
« The ftyle of Arifophanes is no lefs pleafing 
« than his fancy; for, beſides its clearneſs, its vigour, 
« and its ſweetneſs, there is in it a certain harmony fo 
« delightful to the ear, that there is no pleafure equal to 
« that of reading it. When he applies himſelf to vulgar 
« mediocrity of ſtyle, he deſcends without meanneſs : 
« when he attempts the ſublime, he is elevated without 
« obſcurity; and no man has ever had the art of blend- 
© ing all the different kinds of writing fo equally toge- 
« ther. After having ſtudied all that is left us of Gre- 
© din learning, if we have not read Ariffephanes, we 
* cannot yet know all the charms and beauties of that 


rn 
have heard the moderns before him. This is then the 
under. To Menander he gives the preference, without 
dowing much competition. He bjefts to Ariffophanes, 
that he carries all his thoughts beyond nature, that he 
mites rather to the crowd than to men of character; 
that he affects a ſtyle obſcure and licentious, tragical, 
ludicrous, even to puerility; that he makes none of his 
ferſonages ſpeak according to any diſtinct character, ſo 

— 
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that in his ſcenes the fon cannot be known from the 6 
ther, the citizen from the boor, the hero from the ſhop. 
keeper, or the divine from the ſerving-man. When 
the diction of Menander, Uh 6 ew ca 
pure, is very juſtly adapted to different characters, ring 
when it is neceſſary to vigorous and ſprightly comedy, 
yet without tranſgrefſing the proper limits, or long 
fight of nature, in which Menander, ſays Plutarch, la 
attamed a perfection to which no other writer has arrived, 
For, what man, beſides himſelf, has ever found the at 
_ of making a diftion equally fuitable to women and chil. 
dren, to old and young, to divinities and heroes? Now 
Menander has found this happy ſecret, in the equality 
and flexibility of his diftion, which, though always the 
fame, is nevertheleſs different upon different occaſions; 
like a current of clear water (to keep cloſely to the 
thoughts of Plutarch), which running through bu 
differently turned, complies with all their turns back 
ward and forward, without changing any thing of ts 
nature, or its purity. Pluterch mentions it as 2 parts 
the merit of Manander, that he began very young, and 
was ſtopped only by old age, at a time when he would 
have produced the greateſt wonders, if death had n 
prevented him. This, joined to a refleftion, which he 


makes as he returns to Ariftephanes, ſhews that . 
phanes continued a long time to diſplay his powers: fu 


his poetry, ſays Pluterch, is a ftrumpet that affefts ſome- 


times the airs of a prude, but whoſe impudence cannot | 


be forgiven by the people, and whoſe affected modelly 


is deſpiſed by men of decency. Menander, on the an 


wary, always ſhews himſelf a man agrecable and witth 
a com- 
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of Greece, ſufficiently ſhews the delightfulneſs of his ſtyle. 
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companion deſirable upon the ſtage, at table, and in 
gay aſſemblies ; an extract of all the treaſures of Greece, 
who deſerves always to be read, and always to pleaſe. 


His irreſiſtible power of perfuaſion, and the reputation 
which he has had, of being the beſt maſter of language 


Upon this articie of Menander, Plutarch does not know 
how to make an end: he fays, that he is the delight of 
philoſophers fatigued with ſtudy; that they ufe his works 
s 2 meadow enamelled with flowers, where a purer air 
gatifies the ſenſe ; that, notwithſtanding the powers of 
the other comic poets of Athens, Menander has always 
been conſidered as poſſeſſing a falt peculiar to himſelf, 
dawn from the fame waters that gave birth to Yenus. 
That, on the contrary, the falt of Ar;fopbanes is bitter, 
keen, coarſe, and corroſive ; that one cannot tell whether 
lis dexterity, which has been ſo much boaſted, conſiſts 
not more in the characters than in the expreſſion, for he 
ithetical alluſions ; that he has ſpoiled the copies which 
he endeavoured to take after nature ; that artifice in his 
plays is wickedneſs, and ſimplicity, brutiſhneſs ; that his 
peularity ought to raiſe hiſſes rather than laughter ; that 
bis amours have more impudence than gaĩety; and that 
le has not ſo much written for men of underſtariding, 
E 
lebauchery. 
it Aer fork « charaiter there fron The juftivica- 
09 need of going further; 3nd one would 22 
tink, that it would be better to bury for 
erer the memory of ſu hateful a writer, chat makes us 
T ſo 
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retompenſe for the loſs of Menander, who car. 
3 But, without ſhewing any mercy tothe 
indecent or malicious fallies of Arifophanes, any mare 
than to Plautus his imitator, or at leaft the inheritor of 
his genius, rere with reſpelt 
to him, what, if I miſtake not, Lacretius 2228 
from whoſe muddy verſes he gathered jewels Eni & 

Bebim, we malt axe believe thee Plwered, whetud 
more than four ages after Menander, and more than fve 
afier Arifophanes, has paſſed fo exact a judgment wa 
both, but that it may be fir to re-examine it. Play, 


fainment that a diſtinguiſhed place, ad 
a 6 yo" + with ann 
tes himſelf ; _— yo 
this dialogue of Plato was compoſed before the time 
Aviftophanes wrote his Clouds againft Socrates. * 
kkewiſe ſad to have ſent a copy of Ariffephancs »+ 

the tyrant, with advice to read it diligently, if h 
ood can» ugh de 
Many other ſcholars have thought, that they might 
depart ſomewhat from the opinion of Plutarch. 1 
lnus, for example, rr 
ee, though he juſtly 2llows his raſte to be 2 
= . 
againſt the outrageous 
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the firſt place, he condemns without mercy his nbaldry 
and obſcenity. But this part, ſo worthy of contempt, 
rr according to the 
remark of Boryin, bad as it is, after all is not the chief 
part which is left of Arifophanes. I will not fay with 
Friſcblinus, that Plutarch ſeems in this to contradict him- 
ſelf, and in reality commends the poet, when he accuſes 
lim of having adapted his language to the ſtage ; by 
the ſtage, in this place, he meant the theatre of Farces, 
an which low mirth and buffoonry was exhibited. This 
plea of Friſchlinus is a mere cavil ; and though the 

e 
populace, he would not have been leſs a bad man, nor 


kfs a deſpicable poet, notwithſtanding the excuſe of his 
defender. To be able in the higheſt degree to divert 
hols and libertines, will not make a poet: it is not, 
therefore, by this defence that we muſt juſtify the 
charafter of Arifophanes. The depraved taſte of the 
aowd, who once drove away Cratines and his company, 
rr 


juſtified by the reaſon which he himſelf offers, when he 
fiys, that he exhibited debauchery upon the ſtage, not 
v corrupt the morals, but to mend them. The fight 


me eſſential to a juſt account. As far as we can judge 


by appearance, Pluterch had in his hands all the plays 
" 


„ 
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of Ariftophanes, which were at leaſt fifty in number. la 
theſe he faw more licentiouſneſs than has come to our 
hands, though in the eleven that are ftill remaining, 
there is much more than could be wiſhed. 

Plutarch cenſures him in the ſecond place for playing 
upon words; and againſt this charge Friſchlinus defends 
him with lefs ſkill. It is impoſſible to exemplify this 
in French. But after all, this part is fo little, that it 
deſerved not fo ſevere a reprehenſion, eſpecially fince 
amongſt thoſe ſayings, there are ſome fo miſchievouſy 
malignant, that they became proverbial, at leaſt by the 
ſting of their malice, if not by the delicacy of their wit. 
One example will be fufficient : ſpeaking of the tu 
gatherers, or the exciſe-men of Athens, he cruſhes them 
at once by obſerving, non quod effent rapuai, fed Aa. 
The word lamiæ ſignified waiking ſpirits, which, accond- 
ing to the vulgar notion, devoured men ; this makes 
the ſpirit of the ſarcaſin againſt the tax-gatherers. This 
cannot be rendered in our language; but if any thing 
as good had been faid in France on the hke occaſion, it 
would have laſted too long, and, like many other faying 
' amongſt us, been too well received. The beft is, tht 
Plutarch himfelf conſeſſes that it was extremely ap- 
plauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of tragic and comic 
ſtyle. This accufation is certainly true; Arifophans 
often gets into the buſkin : but we muſt examine upon 


what occaſion. He does not take upon him the charac , 


ter of a tragic writer ; but, having remarked that bs 
trick of parody was always well received by a people 
who liked to laugh at that for which the had been juſt 
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veeping, he is eternally ufing the fame craft; and there 


s ſcarce any tragedy or ftriking paſſage known by 
memory by the Athenians, which he docs not turn into 
mnerriment, by throwing over it a dreſs of ridicule and 
burleſque, which is done ſometimes by changing or 
the words, and ſometimes by an unexpected 
application of the whole ſentence. Theſe are the ſhreds 
of tragedy, in which he arrays the comic muſe, to make 
her ſtill more comic. Cratinus had before done the 
fume thing; and we know that he made a comedy 
called {ſyſſes, to burleſque Femer and his Odyſey; which 
eus, that the wits and poets are, with reſpect to one 
mother, much the fame at all times, and that it was at 
Athens as here. I will prove this ſyſtem by facts, par- 


ticularly with refpect to the merriment of Arifephnes 


aſe, the mingled ſtyle of Arifephanes will, perhaps, not 
deſerve fo much cenfure as Plutarch has vented. We 
have no need of the Traveſty of Virgil, nor the parodies 
of our own time, nor of the Lutrin of Baileau, to ſhew 
us that this medley may have its merit upon particular 
The fame may be faid in general of his obſcurity, his 
meanneſſes, and his high flights, and of all the ſeeming 
mequality of ſtyle, which puts Plutarch in a rage. Theſe 
eenfures can never be juit upon a poct, whoſe ſtyle has 
aways been allowed to be perfeftly Atic, and of an 
Aticiſs which made him extremely delightful to the 
lovers of the Alenian taſte. Plutarch, perhaps, rather 
means to blame the choruſſes, of which the language is 
. 

24 poetical, 
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from tragedy, was then all the faſhion, particularly for 
pieces of ſatire, and Arifophanes idmitted them like the 
other poets of the old, and perhaps of the middle 
comedy; whereas Menander fuppreſſed them, not 6 
much in compliance with his own judgment, as in obe- 
dience to the public edifts. It is not, therefore, this 


mixture of tragic and comic that will place Arifophans 
below Menander. 


The fifth charge is, that he kept no diſtinction of 


character; that, for example, he makes women ſpeak 
like orators, and orators like flaves : but it appears by 
of irfelf. It is ſufficient to fay, that a poet who painted, 
not imaginary characters, but real perſons, men well 
known, citizens whom he called by their names, and 
ſhewed in dreſſes like their own, and maſks reſembling 
their faces, whom he branded in the fight of a while 


city, extremely haughty and full of deriſion ; it is full 


cient to ſay, that fuch a poet could never be ſuppoſed 


to miſs his characters. The applauſe, which his licen- 
tiouſneſs produced, is too good a juſtification ; beſides, 
if he had not ſucceeded, he expoſed himſelf to the ſut 
of Expelis, who in a comedy called the Drowned Mas, 


having imprudently pulled to pieces particular perſons, 


more powerful than himſelf, was laid hold of, 11 


drowned more effeftually than thoſe he had drowned 

upon the open ſtage. 
The condemnation of the poignancy of Arifophanes, 
as having too much acrimony, is better founded. Suck 
was 
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vas the turn of a ſpecies of comedy, in which all licen- 
touſneſs was allowed ; in a nation which made every 
thing a ſubject of laughter, in its jealouſy of immoderate 
liberty, and its enmity to all appearance of rule and fu- 
periority ; for the genius of independency naturally pro- 
duces a Kind of fatire more keen than delicate, as may 
de eaſily obſerved in moſt of the inhabitants of iſlands. 
If we do not fay with Longines, that a popular govern- 
ment kindles eloquence, and that a lawful monarchy 
fifles it; at leaſt it is eaſy to diſcover by the event, that 
doquence in different governments takes a different ap- 
pearance. In republics it is more ſprightly and violent, 
ad in monarchies more infinuating and foft. The fame 
thing may be faid of ridicule : it fellows the caſt of ge- 
nius, as genius follows that of government. Thus the 
republican raillery, particularly of the age which we are 
now conſidering, muſt have been rougher than that of 
the age which followed it, for the fame reaſon, that 
Hirece is more delicate, and Lucilius more pointed. A 
diſk of fatire was always a delicious treat to human ma- 
ry; but that diſh was differently ſeaſoned, as the 
manners were poliſhed more or leſs. By poliſhed man- 
ners I mean that good breeding, that art of reſerve and 
ki reſtraint, which is the conſequence of dependence. 
if one was to determine the preference due to one of 
thoſe kinds of pleaſantry, of which both have their value, 
there would not need a moment's heſitation, every voice 
would join in favour of the ſofter, yet without contempt 
of that which is rough. Menander will, therefore, be 
preferred, but Ariftophanes will not be deſpiſed, eſpecially 
ince he was the firſt who quitted that wild practice of 

T 4 ſatiriſing 
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fatirifing ar liberty right or wrong, and by a comedy of 
another caſt made way for the manner of Menander, mare 
agreeable yet, and lefs dangerous. There is yet another 
diſtinction to be made between the acrimony of the 
one, and the ſoftneſs of the other ; the works of the one 
are acrimonious, and of the other ſoft, becauſe the one 
exhibited perſonal, and the other general charafter, 
which leaves us ſtill at liberty to examine, if theſe dif 
ferent deſigns might not be executed with equal delicay. 

We ſhall know this by a view of the particulars; in 
this place we fay only that the reigning taſte, or the low 
ing turned, as Platarch fays, art into malignity, fbi 
city into brutality, merriment into farce, and amour 
into impudence ; if in any age a poet could be excuſed 
for painting public folly and vice in their true colour. 
There is a motive of intereſt at the bottom which dl. 
poſed Eliaz, Plutarch, and many others, to condemn 
- this poet without appeal. Sccrates, who is faid to have 
been deſtroyed by a poetical attack, at the inſtigation of 
two wretches f, has too many friends among good men, 
to have pardon granted to fo horrid a crime. This 
has filled them with an implacable hatred againſt, &i- 
tophanes, which is mingled with the ſpirit of philoſophy, 
a ſpirit, wherever it comes, more dangerous than any 
other. A common enemy will confeſs forme good qu- 
lities in his adverſary ; but a philoſopher, made partal 
by philoſophy, is never at reſt till hc has totally dex 


+ Ir is not certain, that Arifopbages did procure the death of 


Socrates : but, however, he is certainly criminal for having, in the 


Claudi, accuſed him publicly of impiety. kin 
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zin who has hurt the moſt tender part of his heart ; 
at is, has diſturbed him in his adherence to ſome cha- 
ater, which, like that of Sacrates, takes poſſeſſion of 
de mind. The mind is the freeſt part of man, and 
the moſt tender of its liberties : poſſeſſions, life, and re- 
pucation, may be in another's power, but opinion is al- 
raps independent. If any man can obtain that gentle 
afuence, by which he ingratiates himſelf with the un- 


 dnſftanding, and makes a ſect in a commonwealth, his 


flowers will facrifice themſclves for him, and nobody 
vill be pardoned that dates to attack him juſtly or un- 
juſtly, becauſe that truth, real or imaginary, which he 
maintained, is. now become an idol. Time will do no- 
thing for the extinction of this hatred ; it will be propa- 
gated from age to age; and there is no hope that . 
ipbanes will ever be treated with tenderneſs by the dif- 
cples of Plate, who made Secrates his hero. Every body 
die may, perhaps, confeſs, that Ariſtophanes, though in 
one inftance a bad man, may nevertheleſs be a good 
poet; but diſtinctions, like theſe, will not be admitted 
by prejudice and paſſion, and one or other dictates all 
charafters, whether good or bad. 
As 1 add my own reaſons, fuch es they are, for or 
wiinſt Ari/tcphanes, to thoſe of Friſchlinus his defender, 
gan np. Aer fefl fn, 
lich, perhaps, without taking in the reſt, put Plutarch 
out of humour, which is that perpetual farce which goes 
trough all the comedies of Ariffophenes, like the cha- 
niter of Harlequin on the Italian theatre. What kind 
> perſonages are clouds, frogs, waſps, and birds? Pls 
inch, uſed to a comic ſtage of a very different appear- 
| ance, 
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ſtranger muſt they appear to us, who have a newer kind 
of comedy, with which the Creeks were unacquainted 
This is what our poet may be charged with, and vin 
priſes all the reſt, and againſt this J ſhall not pretend u 
- jultify him. It would be of no uſe to fay, that f 
phaxes wrote for an age that required ſhews which fil 
ou to throng Arifephanes, obliged him more u 
more to comply with the ruling taſte, left he ſhould lu 
the public favour by pictures more delicate and bf 
firiking ; that in a tare, where it was conſidered as ji- 
ky to ly open every thing that had the appearance d 
& karanguer, à reformer, and 4 public counſellor, fron 
whom the people learned to take care of their moſt u 
kiable intereſts ; and thir this comedy, in the aug! 
ts kad and to pleaſe the people, claimed a right m the 
power of perſonal painting peculiar to herſelf. All te 
Ep hls 
Would dell me, that fiich an age was to be pitied, il 
palling on from age to age, till he carne to our oh 
he would conclude flatly, that we are the only polſeſiis 
of common ſenſe ; a determination with which the Fad 
ue too much reproached, and which overthrows all tit 
prejudice in favour of antiquity. At the fight  Þ 
| 1 a | 
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theſe four writers, there will not ariſe another author; 


Alere and his rivals, which is never obſolete, and muſt 
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in Arfophancs, 2 man might, perhaps, be inclined to 
kment that ſuch a genius was thrown into an age of 
hols: but what age has been without them ? And have 
ut we ourſelves reaſon to fear, left poſterity ſhould judge 
if Malere and his age, as we judge of Arifophanes ? 
Mnander altered the taſte, and was applauded in Athens ; 
hut it was after Athens was changed. Terence immated 
though Cæſar called him but a demi-Menander, becauſe 
kt appears to want that ſpirit and vivacity which he calls 
the t comica. We are now weary of the manner of 
pears like a new ſtar in a new courſe. Who can 2 
ber, that in ſuch an interval of time as has paſt herween 


ir another taſte, that may bring Mar, in his un, 
imo negiect? Without going further, our neighbours, 
the Brie, think he wants force and fire. Whether 
they are right, or no, is another queſtion ; all that I 
nein to advance is, that we are to fix it as a coach 
fon, that comic authors muſt grow obſolete with the 
modes of life, if we admit any one age, or any one cli- 
mate, for the ſovereign rule of taſte. But let us talk 
with more exafineſs, and endeavour by an eract ans 
his o find out what there is in comedy, whether of 
and Plautzs, of Menander and Terence, of ' 


—_— 
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„ Remarkable XI. I now fpeak particularly of c 
difference be- ,medy; for we muft obſerve, that between 


tween the ſtate 


of comedy, and that and other works of literature, che. 
| hay works of cially tragedy, there is an eſſential dt 


An works ſhew the age in which they are produced; 
r the manners of the 
times are impreſſed by indelible marks. If it be allowed, 
that the beſt of paſt times were rude in compariſon with 
ours, the cauſe of the ancients is decided againſt them; 
and the want of politeneſs, with which their works ae 
charged in our days, muſt be generally confeſſed. Hil 

tion. Nobody will dare to fay of Herodotus or N 

Hides, of Livius or Tacitus, that which has been fad 
reaſon is, that hiſtory takes the neareſt way to its pu- 
poſe, and gives the characters and practices of nations 
be they what they will; it has no dependance upon ib 
ſudject, and offers nothing to examination, but the xt 
of: the narrative. An hiftory of Chua well writes, 
- would pleaſe a Frenchman as well as one of France. | 

is- otherwiſe with mere works of genius, they depend 

upon their ſubjects, and conſequently upon the cha 
ters and the practices of the times in which they war 
Si. ative hel. in hot dere 
held. This rule of judgment is not equicable; fot, f 
J have faid over and over, all the orators and the p 
— edi rc. 
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mie as it is before them, influenced by the accidents of 
education, which, without changing it intirely, yet give , 
it, in different ages and climates, a different appearance; 
but we make their fucceſs depend in a great degree upon 
their ſubject, that is, upon circumſtances which we mea- 
fre by the circumſtances of our own days. According 
p this prejudice, oratory depends more upon its fubje&t 
than hiſtory, and poetry yet more than oratory. Our 
imes, therefore, ſhew more regard to Fier:detns and 
Nunn, than to Demoſthenes and Cicero, and more to 
i theſe than to Humer or Virgil. Of this prejudice, 
there are regular gradations ; and to come back to the 
point which we have left, we ſhew, for the fame imper- 
ceptible reaſon, leſs regard to tragic poets than to others. 
The reaſon is, that the ſubjects of their paintings 
ze more examined than the art. Thus comparing 
the Achilles and Etppolytus of Euripides, with thoſe of 
Racine, we drive them off the ſtage, without conſider- 
ag that Racines heroes will be driven off, in a future 
age, if the fame rule of judgment be followed, and one 
ume be meafured by another. 

Yer tragedy having the paſſions for its object, is not 
wholly expoſed to the caprice of our taſte, which would 
make our own manners the rule of human kind ; for 
the paſſions of Grecian heroes are often dreſſed in exter- 
nal modes of appearance that diſguſt us, yet they break 
through the veil when they are ſtrongly marked, as we 
cannot deny them to be in E/chylzs, Sepbecles, and Euri- 
fides. The eſſence then gets the better of the circum- 
ſtance. The paſſ.ons of Greece and France do not fo 

much differ by the particular characters of particular 
| ages, . 
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| gt, As they agree by the participation of that wii 
belongs to the ſame paſſion in all ages. Our three way 
times and themſelves will be well recompenſed by te 

Comedy is in a more lamentable ſituation; for, n 
only its objet? is the ridiculous, which, though in rey 
always the ſame, is ſo dependant on cuſtom as to cha 
its appearance with time, and with place; but the u 
of a comic writer is, to lay hold of that ſpecies of tie 
ridiculous which will catch the ſpectators of the pi 
has attained its end, and diverted the pit, for which x 
was written ; if it goes down to poſterity, it is in 2 
world, where it is no longer known ; it becomes thar 
quite a foreigner, becauſe there are no longer the fan 
originals, nor the ſame ſpecies, of the ridiculous, nor the 
fame ſpettatars, but a ſet of mercileſs readers, vo 
plain that they are tired with it, though it once f 
is general, and compriſes all poets and all ages. To 
fay all at once, comedy is the ſlave of its fubjed, ad 
of the reigning taſte ; tragedy is not ſudject to the fane 
degree of ſlavery, becauſe the ends of the two ſpecies 
poetry are different. For this reaſon, if we ſuppoſe tht 
in all ages there are critics who meaſure every thing N 
the fame rule, it will follow, that if the comedy of A. 
fophanes be become obſolete, that of Menander likewif, 
after having delighted Athens, and revived again at Rum, 
at laft ſuffered by the force of time. The Wh 
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Iker has almoſt made boch of them forgotten, and 
would fill be walking the ſtage, if the defire of novelty 
4d not in time make us weary of that which we have 
Thoſe who have cadeavoured to render their judg- 
ment independant upon manners and cuſtoms, and of 
p ſeverely either of times, or of writers ; they have dif- . 
„ 
liſhed ages, which are alike in eſſential things, and dif- 
fer only in external manners, which, if we except reli- 
gion, are things of indifference ; that wherever there is 
genius, politeneſs, liberty, or plenty, there prevails an 
cut and delicate taſte, which, however hard to be er- 
weld, is ſelr by thoſe that were born to feel it; that 
Alu, the inventreſs of all the arts, the mother firſt of 
the Roman and then of general taſte, did not conſiſt of 
topic favages ; that the Athenian and Augyfan ages hav- 
ing abvays been conſidered as times that enjoyed a par- 
ticular privilege of excellence, though we may diſtinguiſh 
the good authors from the bad, as in our own days, yet 
ve ought to ſuſpend the vehemence of criticiſm, and 
poceed with caution and timidity before we paſs ſen- 
tence upon times and writers, whoſe good taſte has been 
waverſally applauded. This obvious conſideration has 
Gpoſed them to pauſe ; they have endeavoured to di- 
cover the original of taſte, and have found that there 


n not only a ſtable and immutable beauty, as there is 


common underſtanding in all times and places, which 
8 never obſolete ; but there is another kind of beauty, 


22 which depends upon times 
and 
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and places, and is therefore changeable. Such is the 
imperſection of every thing below, that one mode d 
beauty is never found without a mixture of the ate; 
and from theſe two blended together reſults what is called 
the taſte of an age. I am now ſpeaking of an ay 
fprightly and polite, an age which leaves works for along 
time behind it, an age which is imitated or criticik 
- when revolutions have thrown it out of fight. 

Upon this inconteſtable principle, which fuppoſes x 
beauty univerſal and abſolute, and a beauty likewiſe re. 
htive and particular > which are mingled through one 
work in very different proportions, it is eaſy to givea 
account of the contrary pudgments paſſed on Arifaphans, 
if we conſider him only with refpe& to the beautin, 


fort of beauty may ſometimes have its original in u- 
verſal beauty carried to extravagance. Inſtead of com- 
mending him for being able to give merriment to the 
moſt refined nation of thoſe days, we ſhall proceed w 
place that people, with all their atticiſm, in the ram d 
favages whom we take upon us to degrade becauſe they 
derſtanding. But have not we likewiſe amidſt our mae 
poliſhed manners, beauties merely faſhionable, which 
make part of our writings as of the writings of former 
times; beauties of which our ſelſ- love now makes 1 
fond, but which, perhaps, will diſguſt our grand-ſons? 
Let us be more equitable, let us leave this relative beni 
to its real value more or leſs in every age: or, if * 
muſt paſs judgment upon it, let us fay that theſe touchs 


. 


zians, we ſhall condemn him at orice, though even this 
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in Arifophanes, Menander, and Makere, were well ſtruck 
of in their own time; but, that comparing them with 
rue beauty, that part of Arifophanes was a colouring 
rer e 
Maliere was a peculiar varniſh formed of one and the 
aber, which, without being an imitation, is uſelf ini- 
mitable, yet depending upon time, which will efface it 
by degrees, as our notions, which are every day chang- 
ng, ſhall receive a ſenſible alteration. Much of this 


has already happened fince the time of Mabiere, who, if 
he was now to come again, muſt take a new road. 
With reſpect to unalterable beauties, of which comedy 
aimits much fewer than tragedy, when they are the fub- 
x& of our conſideration, we muſt not too eaſily fer i 
aphanes and Plautus below Menander and Terence. We 
may properly heſitate with Baileau, whether we ſhall pre- 
WIS exmnty to the Out ad Zi Let us 
ay give, like him, the great rule for pleafing in all 
ages, and the key by which all the difficulties in paſſing 
pdgment may be opened. This rule and this key are 
nothing elſe but the ultimate defign of the comedy. = 


Etudiez la cour, & connoifſez la ville: 
Cane & Pautre off toujours en modiles fertile. 
Cef par-i@ mat ih ſes terits | 
Peut-itre de fon art eit remports le prix, 
Si moins ami du penple en ſes dactes peintures 
BI welt point fait ſoxvent grimacer ſes figures, 
Nut pour be bouffon Þagriable & be fin, 
Et ſans honte à Terence ali Tabarin *. 


® BFeilean Art. Poet. chant. . 
U | In 
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; In truth, Arifophanes and Plautus united buffoory 
and delicacy in a greater degree than Moliere ; and fe 
this they may be blamed. That which then pleaſed u 
Athens, and at Rome, was a tranſitory beauty, which bal 
not ſufficient foundation in truth, and therefore the tafe 
changed. But, if we condemn thoſe ages for this, wa 
age ſhall we ſpare? Let us refer every thing to pers. 
nent and univerſal taſte, and we ſhall find in Ajfophas 
at leaſt as much to commend as cenfure. 
Tragedy more . XII. But before we go on to his vu 
form than it may be allowed to make fome teſtr- 
2 tions upon tragedy and comedy. In 
gedy, though different according to the difference d 
times and writers, is uniform in its nature, being found- 
ed upon the paſſions which never change. With @ 
miedy it is otherwiſe. Whatever difference there is be- 
tween Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; between (- 
zeille and Racine ; between the French and the Greeks, it 
will not be found fufficient to conſtitute more than me 
ſpecies of tragedy. | 
The works of thoſe great maſters are, in ſame n 
ſpects, like the ſea-nymphs, of whom Ovid ſaps, Tha 
« their faces were not the fame, yet fo much alike that 
« they might be known to be ſiſters.” 


Facies nan omnibus una, 


The reaſon is, that the fame paſſions give action 1 


animation to them all. Wich reſpect to the comedis 
N. 


of Ariftophanes and Plautus, — 
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ke and his imitators, if we compare thein one with 
mother, we ſhall find ſomething of a family likeneſs, 
hut much leſs ftrongly marked, on account of the dif- 
ferent appearance which ridicule and pleaſantry take 
from the different manners of every age. They will not 
6 for ſiſters, but for very diſtant relations. The Mule 
of Arifophanes and Plautus, to ſpeak of her with juſtice, 
52 bacchanal at leaft, whoſe malignant tongue is dipped 
ngall, or in poiſon dangerous as that of the aſpic or 
wer; but whoſe burſts of malice, and fallies of wit, 
cen give a blow where it is not expected. The Muſe 
o Terence, and conſequently of Menander, is an ite 
ad unpainted beauty, of cafy gaiety, whoſe features 

ae rather delicate than ſtriking, rather ſuſt than firong, = 
nder plain and modeſt than great and haughty, but al- 
ws perfectly natural. 


Ce weft pas un portrait, une image ſemblable : 
c un fs, un amant, un pere veritable. 


The Muſe of Moeizere is not always plainly dreſſed, 
but takes airs of quality, and riſes above her original 
wadinon, fo as to attire herſelf gracefully in magnificent 
qparel. In her manners ſhe mingles elegance with 
balery, force with delicacy, and grandeur, or even haugh- 
meſs, with plainneſs and modeſty. If ſometimes, to 
jeaſe the people, the gives 2 looſe to farce, it is only 
le gay folly of a moment, from which ſhe i 
res, and which laſts no longer than a flight intoxi» 
ation. The firſt might be painted encircled with little 
ars, ſome grofsly fooliſh, the others delicate, but all 


U 2 extremely 
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extremely licentious and malignant; monkeys an 
ready to laugh in your face, and to point out to ind 
may be ſhewn encircled with geniuſes full of fol 
and of candour, taught to pleaſe by nature alone, ad 
whoſe honeyed dialect is ſo much the more infinuzing, 
as there is no temptation to diftruſt it. The laſt mf 
be accompanied with the delicate laughter of the coun, 
and that of the city ſomewhat more coarſe, and neither 
the one nor the other can be ſeparated from her. The 
Muſe of 4:ifophanes and of Plautzs can never be & 
nied the honour of fprightlineſs, animation, and imm 
tion; nor that of Menander and Terence the praiſe of n 
ture and of delicacy ; to that of Moliere muſt be allow! 
the happy ſecret of uniting all the piquancy of the fir- 


mer, with a peculiar art which they did not know. d 


theſe three ſorts of merit, let us ſhew to each the juin 
that is due, let us in each ſeparate the pure and the me 
from the falſe gold, without approving or condemning 
either the one or the other in the groſs. If we ml 
pronounce in general upon the taſte of their wing, 
we mult indifputably allow, that Menander, Terence, ud 
Malie, will give moſt pleafure to a decent audience, 
and conſequently that they approach nearer to the wit 
beauty, and have leſs mixture of beauties purely relate 
than Plautus and Ariſtopbanes. 

If we diſtinguiſh comedy by irs. ſubjects, we ſhall fad 
three ſorts among the Greeks, and as many among it 
Lit, all differently dreſſed: if we diſtinguiſh it N 
ages and authors, we ſhall again find three forts; 11 
we ſhall find three forts a third time da 
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of all theſe forts of comedy are the fame, it will, per- 
haps, be agreeable to our purpoſe to ſketch them our 
before we give a full diſplay of the laſt claſs. I can do 
aathing better on this occaſion than tranſcribe the twen- 
y ft reflection of Rapix upon poetry in particular. 

III. Comedy, fays he“, is a re- General rules 
jon of common life : its end comedy. 


* is to ſhew the faults of particular characters on the 


* ſtage, to correct the diſorder of the people by the 
* fear of ridicule, Thus ridicule is the eſſential part 
* of acomedy, Ridicule may be in words, or in things; 
© it may be decent, or groteſque. To find what is ri- 
* diculous in every thing, is the gift merely of nature; 
« for all the actions of life have their bright and their 
* dark fides; ſomething ſerious, and ſomething merry. 
* has given none for raiſing laughter ; for this is merely 
* the work of nature, and muſt proceed from genius, 
© with very little help from art or matter. The Spe- 
* niards have 2 turn to find the ridicule in things much 
* more than we: and the Haan, who are natural 
* comedians, have a better turn for expreſſing it ; their 
* lnguage is more proper for it than ours, by an air 
* of drollery which it can put on, and of which ours 
* may become capable when it ſhall be brought nearer 
* perſection. In ſhort, that agreeable turn, tm 
© gaiety which yet” maintains the delicacy of its charac. 
e without falling=ineo dulne or into buſfoonry, 


# Reflnions for bs Pele. p. 154e Porie, 1684. 
Uz «© that 
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* that elegant raillery which is the flower of fine wit, i 
722 We mut, 
* however, remember that the true artificial ridicule, 
« which is required on the theatre, muſt be only a um 
« ſcript of the ridicule which nature affords. Comedy 
i naturally written, when, being on the theatre, 2 
man can fancy himſelf in a private family, or a par- 
« ticular part of the town, and meets with nothing bu 
« what he really meets with in the world; for it s 1 
< real comedy in which a man does not ſee his om 
picture, and find his own manners and thoſe of the 
« people among whom he lives. Menander fucceeded 
* only by this art among the Greeks : and the Nun 
* when they fat at Terence s comedies, imagined them 
« ſelves in a private party; for they found nothing thee 
« which they had not been uſed to find in comma 
* company. The great art of comedy is to adhere 1 
nature without deviation; to have general ſentimem 
.« and expreſſions which all the world can underſtand: 
. < for the writer muſt keep it always in his mind, un 
the coarſeſt touches after nature will pleaſe more than 
* the moſt delicate with which nature is incanfiftent. 
« However, low and mean words ſhould never be a 
« lowed upon the ſtage, if they are not fuppapred with 
« ſome kind of wit. Proverbs and vulgar fmanneſſs 
* can never be ſuffered, unleſs they have ſomething n 
* them of nature and pleaſantry. This is the univerſl 
principle of comedy; whatever is repreſented in ths 
manner mult pleaſe, and nothing can ever pleaſe vid 
* out it. It is by application to the ſtudy of m 
* alone that we arrive at probability, —— 


 * Citizen turned Gentleman, and the Hypecondriec Patient 
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« infallible guide to theatrical reg: without this pro- 
« hability every thing is deſective, and that which has 
« it, is beautiful: he that follows this, can never go 
« wrong ; and the moſt common faults of comedy pro- 
« ceed from the neglet᷑t of propriety, and the precipi- 
« tation of incidents. Care muſt likewiſe be taken that 
« the hints, made uſe of to introduce the incidents, are 
« not too ſtrong, that the ſpectator may enjoy the plea- 
« ſure of finding out their meaning: but commonly the 
« weak place in our comedy is the untying of the plot, 


jn which we almoſt always fail, on account of the dif- 


© ficultry which there is in difintangling of what has been 
© perplexed. To perplex an intrigue is eaſy, the ima- 
© eination does it by itſelf ; but it muſt be diſintangied 
© merely by the judgment, and is, therefore, ſeldom 
© done happily : and he that reflefts a very little, will 
© find that moſt comedies are faulty by an unnatural 
© cataſtrophe. It remains to be examined whether co- 
* medy will allow pictures larger than the life, that this 
* ſtrength of the ſtrokes may make a deeper impreſſion 
* upon the mind of the ſpectators; that is, if a poet 
* may make a covetous man more covetous, and a 
« peeviſh man more impertinent and more troubleſome 
* than he really is, To which I anfwer, that this was 
" the praftice of Plantar, whoſe aim was to pleaſe the 
© people; but that Terence, who wrote for 


* confined himſelf within the compaſs of nature, and 


* repreſented vice without addition or aggravation, 
However, theſe extravagant characters, fuch as the 


* of A, have lately fucceeded at court, where de- 
V's © hcacy 
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« licacy is carried fo far; but every thing, even to jig. 
* yincial interludes, is well received if it has but mer. 
« riment, for we had rather laugh than admire. Thi# 
« are the moſt important rules of comedy: 

Three forts of XIV. Theſe rules, indeed, are com. 
comady. mon to the three kinds which I have in 
my mind; but it is neceffary to diſtinguiſh each from the 
reft, which may be done by diverſity of matter, which. 
ways makes ſome diverſity of management. The old ad 
middle comedy fimply repreſented real adventures: in 
the ſame way ſome paſſages of hiſtory and of fable might 
form a claſs of comedies, which ſhould reſemble it without 
having its faults; fuch is the Anphitrzan. How may 
how many little fables of Hep, of Phadrus, of Fan 
tions, if they were all made uſe of as materials by fk 
ful hands? And have we not ſeen ſome like Times ibe 
Man Hater, that have been fucceſsful in this way? This 
fort chiefly regards the alians. The ancient exhibition 
called a ſatyre, becauſe the ſatyrs played their part in it, 
of which we have no other inftance than the Oi of 
Exripides, has, without doubt, given occaſion to the pi 
Tah, and which are there more cultivated than in Franz. 
It is, however, a kind of exhibition that would have in 
charms, if it was touched with elegance and without 
meanneſs ; it is the paſtoral put into action. To c- 
clude, the new comedy, invented by Menander, has piv- 
duced the comedy properly fo called in our times. Tis 
is that which has for its ſubject general pictures of c- 
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 Politively a queſtion which ſo many great geniuſes have 
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mon Re, and feigned names and adventures, whether of 
the court or of the city. This third kind is inconteſtably 
the moſt noble, and has received the ſtrongeſt fanftion 
tom cuſtom. It is likewiſe the moſt difficult to per- 
form, becauſe it is merely the work of invention, in 
which the poet has no help from real paſſages, or per. 
ſons, which the tragic poet always makes uſe of Who 
knows but by deep thinking, another kind of comedy 
may be invented wholly different from the three which 
[ have mentioned; fuch is the fruitfulneſs of comedy: 
but its courſe is already too wide for the diſcovery of 
new fields to be wiſhed, and on ground where we are al- 
ready fo apt to tumble, nothing is ſo dangerous as no- 
velty imperſeftly underftood. This is the rock on which 
IT Ms 05 M08 fie; to go 10 
further, in that of grammar and language : it is better 


tb endeavour after novelty in the manner of expreſſimg 


common things than to hunt for ideas out of the way, 
in which many a man loſes himſelf. The ill fucceſs of 
that odd compoſition Tragic Cimedy, a monſter wholly 
mknown to antiquity, ſufficiently ſhews the danger of 
novelty in attempts like theſe. 

XV. To finiſh the parallel of the two 1 
duns, a queſtion may be revived equal- 288 
I mmon and important, which has t write. 
been oftener propoſed than well decided : it is, whether 
comedy or tragedy be moſt cafy or difficult to be well 
Genited. I ſhall not have the temerity to determine 


been afraid to decide: but if it be allowed to every k- 
dy man to give his reaſons for and againſt a mere 
| work 
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work of genius, confidered without reſpect to its prod 
or bad tendency, I ſhall in a few words give my qi 
nion, drawn from the nature of the two works, and the 
qualifications they demand. Horace * propoſes a que. 
tion nearly of the fame kind : © It has been enquired, 
« whether a good poem be the work of art or name: 
« for my part, I do not fee much to be done by an 
« without genius, nor by genius without knowledge, 
« The one is neceſſary to the other, and the fuccek de. 
« pends upon their co-operation.” If we ſhould en- 
deavour to accommodate matters in imitation of this 
decifion of Horace, it were eaſy to ſay at once, that fup- 
poſing two geniuſes equal, one tragic and the other c- 
be as eaſy or difficult as the other; but this, though fi- 
wsfatory in the fimple queſtion put by Horace, vil um 
be fufficient here. Nobody can doubt but genms and 
induſtry contribute their part to every thing valuable, 
and - particularly to good poetry. But, if genius and 
ſtudy were to be weighed one againſt the other, in onder 
to diſcover which muſt contribute moſt to a good wark, 
the queſtion would become more curious, and, perhaps 
very difficult of ſolution. Indeed, though nature mult 
have a great part of the expence of poetry, yet no poet 
laſts” long that is not very correct: the balance, there 
fore, ſeems to incline in favour of correction. For s 
it not known, that Yirgil with leſs genius than Ovid, 5 
yet valued more by men of exquiſite judgment; 
without going fo far, Beileau, the Horace of our ut; 
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| ken, fince we are now engaged in enquiring whether 
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who compoſed with ſo much labour, and aſked Maia 
where he found his rhyme fo cafily, has faid, If I 
« write four words, I ſhall blot out three; has not 
Kiieau, by his poliſhed lines, retouched and retouched 
2 thouſand times, gained the preference above the works 
of the fame Meckere, which are fo natural, and produced 
by ſo fruitful a genius! Horace was of that opinion, for 
when he is teaching the writers of his age the art of 
poetry, he tells chem in plain terms, that Name would 
excel in writing as in arms, if the poets were not afraid 
of the labour, patience, and time required to poliſh their 
pieces. He thought every poem was bad that had not 
been brought ten times back to the anvil, and required 
that a work ſhould be kept nine years, as a child is nine 
months in the womb of its mother, to reftrain that na- 
w diſguiſe faults ; ſo certain is it that correction is the 
wuch- ſtone of writing. 

wich I have been making between genius and correc- 


there is more or leſs difficulty in writing tragedy or co- 
medy : for as we muſt compare nature and ftudy one 
with another, fince they muſt both concur more or leſs to 
make a poet; ſo if we will compare the labours of two dif- 
krent minds in different kinds of writing, we muſt, with 
regard to the authors, compare the force of genius, and 
wh reſpect to the compoſition, the difficulties of the 
alk. 


The genius of the tragic and comic writer will be 


Per- 
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performance, be what it will, requires a turn of ming 
which a man cannot confer upon himſelf: it is 
the gift of nature, which determines thoſe who have i, 
to purſue, almoſt in ſpite of themſelves, the taſte which 


hood, that he was a mathematician, and Yardyle tha 
he was born a painter. Sometimes this internal ditt 
of itſelf; but it is rare to find Curneilles who have lived 
long without knowing that they were poets. Cm. 
having once got ſome notion of his powers, tried a h; 
time on all fides to know what particular direction he 
ſhould take. He had firſt made an attempt in comedy, 
in an age when it was yet ſo groſs in France that it cui 
give no pleaſure to polite perſons. Melite was fowl 
received when he dreſſed her out, that ſhe gave riſe w 
new ſpecies of comedy and comedians, This fuccrk, 
which encouraged Corneille to purſue that fort of comedy 
of which he was the firſt inventor, left him no reaſons 
imagine, that he was one day to produce thoſe mailer 
pieces of tragedy, which his muſe diſplayed aftervnk 
with fo much ſplendor ; and yet lefs did he imague, 
that his comic pieces, which, for want of any that wet 
preferable, were then very much in faſhion, would be 
eclipſed by another genius ® formed upon the Greets ul 
Romans, and who would add to their excellencies in 
provements of his own, and that this modiſh comedy, 
to which Cornzeitie, as to his idol, dedicated his labown, 


be. 


os 


1 in their minds. Paſcal found in his child, 
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w him as to Carneille, 
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aherwards the Cid, and, by that prodigious flight of his 
genius, he diſcovered, though late, that nature had form- 
ed him to run in no other courſe but that of Sepbecles. 
Happy genius that, without rule or imitation, could at 
ace take fo high a flight; having once, as I may fay, 
made himſelf an eagle, he never afterwards quitted the 
path, which he had worked out for himſelf, over the 
heads of the writers of his time: yet he retained fome 
mers of the falſe taſte which inſected the whole nati- 
n; but even in this, he deſerves our admiration, fince 
in ime he changed it completely by the refleftions he 
made, and thoſe he occaſioned. In ſhort, Carneille was 
born for tragedy, as Moliere for comedy. Mae, in- 
bed, knew his own genius fooner, and was not Icfs 


happy in procuring applauſe, though it often happened 


I Jenerance & I Er 2 ſes naiſſantes picces 
Ex habit de Marquis, en robes de Conteſſes, 
Vinſſent pour diffamer ſon chef-d" ewore noxvean, 
Et ſecoiier la tite & T ie plus beau. 


But, without taking any farther notice of the time at 
wich either came to the knowledge of his own genius, 
kt us ſuppoſe that the powers of tragedy and comedy 
were as equally ſhared between Mabere and Corneille, az 
they are different in their own nature, and then nothing 
more will remain than to compare the ſeveral difficul- 
ties of each compoſition, and to rate thoſe difficulties 
together which are common to both. 


It 
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Te appears, firſt, that the tragic poet has in his fu. 
ject an advantage over the comic, for he takes it from 
hiſtory, and his rival, at. leaſt in the more elevated ang 
fplendid comedy, is obliged to form it by his own in. 
vention. Now, it is not fo cafy as it might ſeem m 
find comic fubjefts capable of a new and pleafing form; 
bur hiſtory is a ſource, if not inexhauſtible, yer certainly 
i copious as never to leave the genius a-ground. It 
à true, that invention ſeems to have a wider field than 
hiſtory : real fats are limited in their number, but the 
fafts which may be feigned have no end ; but though, 
in this reſpect, invention may be allowed to have the 
advantage, is the difficulty of inventing to be accounted 


Z as nothing? To make a tragedy, is to get materials to- 


gether, and to make uſe of them like a ſkilful archi- 
tet; but to make a comedy, is to. build like A in 
the air. It is in vain to boaſt that the compaſs of in- 
vention is as wide as the extent of defire : every thing 
is limited, and the mind of man like every thing cle. 
Beſides, invention muſt be in conformity to nature ; but 
diſtinct and remarkable characters are very rare in ns- 
ture herſelf. AMoliere has got hold on the principal 
touches of ridicule. If any man ſhould bring charac- 
ters lefs firong, he will be in danger of dulneſi. Where 
comedy is to be kept up by ſubordinate perſonages, it s 
in great danger. All the force of a picture muſt ariſe 
cluſtered up together. In the fame manner, a comedy 
to be good, muſt be ſupported by a fingle ftriking cha- 
rater, and not by under-parts. _ 
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than to bring again upon the ſtage in five acts a Mer, 
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But, on the contrary, tragic characters are without 
number, though of them the general out-lines are K- 
mited; but diffimulation, jealoufy, policy, ambition, 
various without end, and take a thouſand different forms 
in different fituations of hiſtory ; fo that as long as there 
is tragedy, there may be always novelty. Thus the 
jealous and diſſembling Mithridates, fo happily painted 
by Racine, will not ftand in the way of a poet who ſhall 
atempt a jealous and difſembling Tiberius. The ſtormy 
violence of an Achilles will always leave room for the 
ſtormy violence of Alexander. 

But the caſe is very different with avarice, trifling va- 


nity, hypocriſy, and other vices, confidered as ridicu- 


bus. It would be fafer to double and treble all the trage- 
dies of our greateſt poets, and uſe all their ſubjects over 
and over, as has been done with Oedipus and Sopbaniba, 


a Citizen turned Gentleman, a Tartuffe, and other fubjefts 
ſufficiently known. Not that theſe popular vices are 
fs capable of diverſification, or are lefs varied by dif- 
ferent circumſtances, than the vices and paſſions of he- 
woes; but that if they were to be brought over again 
in comedies, they would be lefs diſtin, lefs exact, lefs 
forcible, and, conſequently, lefs applauded. Pleafantry 
and ridicule muſt be more ftrongly marked than heroiſm 


and pathos, which fupport themſelves by their own force. 
Befides, though theſe two things of fo different natures 
could fupport themſelves equally in equal variety, which 
s very far from being the caſe ; yet comedy, as it now 
ſtands, conſiſts not in incidents, but in characters. Now 
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K is by incidents only that charafters are diverſified, 8 
well upon the ſtage of comedy, 2s upon the = 
life. Comedy, as Miner has left it, reſembles the yic. 
wes of majues Grape by die creed Lo Ban 
Would any man after him venture to draw them ov 
again, he would expoſe himſelf to the fate of thoſe who 
have ventured to continue them. For inftance, n 
could we add to his character of the Ant Men ? Shall 
we put him in other circumſtances? The principal ſtroke, 
of abſence of mind will always be the fame; and there 
are only thoſe ſtriking touches which are fit for a cone. 
dy, of which the end is painting after nature, but with 
ſtrength and fprightlineſs like the deſigns of Caller. If 
comedy were among us What it is in Spain, a kind d 
romance, conſiſting of many circumſtances and intrigue, 
perplexed and diſentangled, fo as to furpriſe ; if it ws 
nearly the fame with that which Carzeille practiſed in hs 
time ; if, like that of Teaexce, it went no farther thay 
to draw the common portraits of fimple nature, and 
ſhew us fathers, ſons, and rivals; notwithſtanding the 
uniformity, which would always prevail as in the play 
of Terence, and probably in thoſe of Anand, whom be 
imitated in his four firſt pieces, there would always be 
reſource found either in variety of incidents, Ie that 
of the Spexiards, or in the repetition of the fame dw 
raſters in the way of Terme: but the caſe is now 
different, the public calls for new characters and nag 
elſe. Maultiplicity of accidents, and the laborious cw» 
wivance of an intrigue, are not now allowed to ſheler : 
weak genius that would find great conveniences is 8 
way of writing, r 
3 | 
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which requires an air leſs conſtrained, and fuch freedom 
and eaſe of manners as admits nothing of the romantic. 
She leaves all the pomp of fudden events to the novels, 
or little romances, which were the diverſion of the laſt 
age. She allows nothing but a fucceſſion of characters 
reſembling nature, and falling in without any apparent 
contrivance. Racine has likewiſe taught us to give to 
nagedy the fame fimplicity of air and action; he has 
endeavoured to diſentangle it from that great number of 
incidents, which made it rather a ſtudy than diverſion 
tw the audience, and which ſhew the poet not fo much 
to abound in invention, as to be deficient in taſte. But, 
notwithſtanding all that he has done, or that we can do, 
wmake it fimple, it will always have the advantage 
over comedy in the number of its fubjefts, becauſe it 
almits more variety of fituations and events, which give 
variety and novelty to the characters. A miſer, copied 
ier nature, will always be the miſer of Plautzs or - 
lee; but a Nero, or a prince hke Nero, will not always 
be the hero of Racine. Comedy admits of fo little in- 
wigue, that the miſer cannot be ſhewn in any ſuch po- 
ſition as will make his picture new; but the great events 
o tragedy may put Nero in fuch circumſtances as to 
make him wholly another character. 
is in he freed place, over and above he fuietts, 


| may we not fay ſomething concerning the final purpoſe 


of comedy and tragedy ? Fhe purpoſe of the one is to 
dvert, and the other to move; and of theſe two, which 
the eafier? To go to the bottom of thoſe purpoſes ; 
v move is to ſtrike thoſe firings of the heart which is 
molt natural, terror and pity : to divert is to make one 
X laugh, 
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laugh, a thing which indeed is natural enough, but man - 


fibility and tenderneſs of heart, perhaps in greater @ 
leſs degree; but as they are men alike, the heat n 
moved by the fame touches. They both love likens 
to ſend their thoughts abroad, and to expand themſehve, 
in merriment ; but the ſprings which muſt be touched 
for this purpoſe, are not the ſame in the gentleman ad 
the ruſtic. The paſſions depend on nature, and mer- 
riment upon education. The clown will laugh a z 
waggery, and the gentleman only at a ftroke of dem 
conceit. "The ſpectators of a tragedy, if they have bu 
4 little knowledge, are almoſt all on a level; bu v 
reſpett to comedy, we have three claſſes, if not mar, 
the people, the learned, and the court. If there at ar 
tain caſes in which all may be comprehended in te 
term people, this is not one of thoſe caſes. Wh. 
father Rapin may ſay about it, we are more willing e 
to admire than to laugh. Every man that has any por 
of diſtinction, laughs as rarely as the philoſopher ab 
mires; for we are not to reckon thoſe fits of laughter 
which are not incited by nature, and which are get 
merely to complaiſance, to reſpect, flattery, and good 
humour; fuch as break out at ſayings which pretends 
ſmartneſs in aſſemblies. The laughter of the theawes 
of another ſtamp. Every reader and ſpectator judges 
wit by his own ſtandard, and meafures it by his cap 
city, or by his condition: the different capacities ad 
conditions of men make them diverted on very dia 
occafions. If, therefore, we conſider the end: of tt 
| 4 
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Þ unite the acts and ſcenes ; arid 
te eractneß of proportion. It niay be added, thar in 
amnedy this art is infuiitely lefs, for there the charaiers 
i whole ſcheriie is ſo connected that we ſee it at once 
& the pln af 
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in much more difficulties, without taking in the obſtruc- 
tions to be encountered equally by both, in an art which 
conſiſts in raifing the paſſions, or the miirth of a great 
multicude. The tragedian has Ittle to do but to reflect 
deen his own thoughts, and draw from his heart thoſe 
im as many perſons, as he undertakes to fatisfy and © 
divert. 


whether of theſe two kinds 


. to' carry a paſſion ſkilfully through its gra- 
te | to arme happily to the end by 
moving from it, as thece ſcemed to fly Ltr: 

to raiſe by inſenfible 


diſpolidon of the pirts niake's fm 
X 2 Pa 
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part of its excellence, in compariſon of a gloſs of plez. 
ſantry diffuſed over each ſcene, which is more the hay 
effect of a lucky moment, than of long conſideration. 
Theſe objeftions, and many others, which fo fru 
a ſubject might eaſily fuggeſt, it is not difficult w. 
fute : and if we were to judge by the imprefſion made 
on the mind by tragedies and comedies of equal excel. 
lence, perhaps, when we examine thoſe impreflions, x 
will be found that a ſally of pleaſantry, which divert il 
the world, required more thought than a paſſage which 
gave the higheſt pleafure in tragedy; and to this d 
termination we ſhall be more inclined when a cloſer e 
amination ſhall ſhew us, that a happy vein of tag 


is opened and effuſed at leſs expence, than a well-placed 


is 
 witticiſm in comedy has required merely to aflign is 
| „** long upon fuch ad- 

greſſion; and as I have no buſineſs to decide the q 
tion, I leave both that and my arguments to the tall 
of each particular reader, who will find what is whe 
faid for or againſt it. My purpoſe was only to fay d 
comedy, conſidered as a work of genius, all that a ma 
of letters can be ſuppoſed to deliver without departing 
from his character, and without palliating in any dem 
the corrupt uſe which has been almoſt always made d 
an exhibition which in its nature might be innocent; 
but has been vicious from the time that it has been it 
| fefted with the wickedneſs of men. It is not for publ 
exhibitions that I am now writing, but for literary = 
too much neglected. nen 
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which will be inſenſibly loſt by the affected negligence 
which now prevails of having recourſe to original. If 
reaſon has been a conſiderable gainer, it muſt be con- 
fefſed that taſte has been ſomewhat a loſer. 

To return to Ariffephanes : ſo many great men of an- 
tiquity, through a long ſucceſſion of ages, down to our 
naturally fuppoſe them contemptible, notwithſtanding 
the eſſential faults with which he may be juſtly reproach- 
ed. It is ſufficient to ſay, that he was eſteemed by Plats 
and Cicero; and to conclude by that which does him 
moſt honour, but fill falls ſhort of juſtification, the 
ſtrong and ſprightly eloquence of St. Gram drew its 
ſupport from the maſculine and vigorous atticiſm of this 
ſarcaſtic comedian, to whom the father paid the fame 
regard as Alexander to Homer, that of putting his works 
under his pillow, that he might read them at night be- 
fore he flept, and in the morning as ſoon as he awaked. 
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frnmarofite 1. TFPHIUS I have given 3 Gal 
— in this t of the remains of 4rijs- 
— phanes. That I have not ſhewn dem h 
their true form, I am not afraid that any bady vill 
plain. I have given an account of every thing # 
35 it was conſiſtent with moral decency. No pen, l. 
in open day the horrid paſſages which I have pur uU 
fight ; and inſtead of regreving any part that I h 
ſuppreſſed, the very ſuppreſſion will eaſily ſhew to what 
degree the Athenians were infefted with licentiouſneſs of 
imagination and corruption of principles. If the tui 
of antiquity allows us to preſerve what time and barks- 
rity have hitherto ſpared, religion and virtue at l 
oblige us not to ſpread it before the eyes of mankind. 
To end this work in an uſeful manner, let us examine 
in a few words the four particulars which are moſt t- 


ing in the eleven pieces of Aiſtepbanes. 


ancient. came- ancient comedy, which has no likenes 


* to any thing in nature. a 


Chara of U. The firſt is the character of the 
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wild and firange, that it ſcarce admits a definition. In 
what claſs of comedy muſt we place it? It appears to 
me to be a ſpecies of writing by itlelf. If we had 
many other celebrated rivals of 4ifopbanes, of whom 
al that we can find are a few fragments ſcattered in 
minuter differences, and form a complete notion of their 
comic ſtage. But for want of all this we can fix only 
n Arifophanes, and it is true that he may be in fome 
meaſure ſufficient to furniſh a tolerable judgment of the 
old comedy; for if we believe him, and who can be 
hetter credited? he was the moſt daring of all his bre- 
medy.of thoſe days confiſted in an allegory drawn out 
and continued ; an allegory never very regular, but 
propriety, of fatire keen and biting, but diverſified, 
fprightly, and unexpefted ; fo that the wound was given 
before it was perceived. Their points of fatire were 
tation was carried even to reſemblance of perſons, and 
poets joined, if I may fo expreſs it, with a parody of 
manners and habits. 

But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader that 
which he will already have perceived better than myſelf. 
I have no defign to anticipate his refleftions ; and there- 

XR 4 fore 
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fore ſhall only ſketch the picture, which he muſt fig 
by himſelf: he will purſue the ſubject farther, and form 
to himſelf a view of the common and domeſtic le N 
the Athenians, of which this kind of comedy was a fr 


bring within his view all the cuſtoms, manners, and vices, 
and the whole character of the people of Athens. th 
bringing all theſe together he will fox in his mind an is 
delible idea of a people in whom ſo many contrarieim 
were united, and who in a manner that can ſcarce he 
expreſſed, connected nobility with the caſt of Ah 
wiſdom with madneſs, rage for novelty, with a bigouy 
for antiquity, the politeneſs of a monarchy with the rough- 
neſs of a republic, refinement with coarſeneſs, indepen- 
dence with ſlavery, haughtinefs with ſervile compliance, 
ſeverity of manners with debauchery, a kind of inc 
gion with piety. We ſhall do this in reading; a in 
maſters of their characters by combining their different 
The gms HI. The government of Athens makes 
ment of the a fine part of the ancient comedy. I 
3 moſt ſtates the myſtery of government s 
confined within the walls of the cabinet ; even in com- 


- who rule thoſe that think themſelves the rulers. On- 
tory dares not touch it, and comedy ftill les. Gar 
himſelf did not ſpeak freely upon fo nice a ſubject a the 
Reman commonwealth ; but the Athenian eloquence v 
informed of the whole ſecret, and ſearches the receſſes 
of the human mind, to ſetch it out and a 


ture, with fore aggravation of the features: he wi 


monwealths it does not paſs but through five ar fix heads, 
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people. Demoſthenes, and his contemporaries, ſpeak with 
2 freedom at which we are aftoniſhed, notwithſtanding 
the notion we have of a popular government, yet at what 
time but this did comedy adventure to claim the fame 
rights with civil eloquence ? The alas comedy of the 
uſt age, all daring as it was, could for its boldneſs come 
into no competition with the ancient. It was limited to 
general fatire, which was ſometimes carried fo far, that 
the malignity was overlooked in an attention to the wild 
ud the malignity concealed under fuch wild flights as 
became the character of Harlequin. But though it fo far 
reſembled Arifophanes, our age is yet at a great diſtance 
vith reſpect to the liberty of cenſuring the government, 
there can be no compariſon made of one age or comedy 
with another. Arifophanes is the only writer of his kind, 
and is for that reaſon of the higheſt value. A powerful 
fie ſer at the bead of Greece, is the fubjeft of his mer- 
ment, and that merriment is allowed by the ſtate it- 
RE This appears to us an inconſiſtency ;/ but it is true 
that it was the intereſt of the ſtate to allow it, though 
not always without inconveniency. It was a reſtraint 
upon the ambition and tyranny of fingle men, a matter 
of great importance to a people ſo very jealous of their 
liberty. Cleon, Alcibiades, Lamachus, and many other 
the comic ſtrokes of a poet fo little cautious as Arifo- 
fhanes. He was once indeed in danger of paying dear 
for his wit. He prof as he tells us himſelf, to be 
of great uſe by his writings to the ſtate ; and rated his 

| merit 
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merit ſo high as to complain that he was not rewadey 
But, under pretence of this public ſpirit, he fpandes 
part af dhe public condut, neither was governmay, 
councils, revenues, popular afſemblics, ſecret proce. 
ings in judicature, choice of miniſters, the governmen 
of the nobles, or chat of the people ſpared. 

The Ahern, the Peace, and the Birds, are an. 
nal monuments of the boldneſs of the poet, who ws 
not afraid of cenſuring the government for the obflinge 
continuance of a ruinous war, for undertaking new an, 


and ſoeding itſelf with wild imaginations, and running o 


daſtruction as it did for an idle point of honour. |» 

Nothing can be more reproachful to the Al 
than his play of the Kaights, when he repreſents under 
an allegory that may be eafily ſeen through, the najm 
of the Athenians as an old doating fellow tricked ly: 
ne man, ſuch as Clin and his companions, who nen 
of che ſame ſtamp. 


A fingle glance upon Lyſfrate, and the Fab G 
n mut raiſe aſtoniſhment when the Athenian pakey 


makes rxdiculpys for no other reaſon than to bring n 
cempe upon their huſbands, who held the helm of gp 
The Waſps is written to expoſe the madneſs of people 
far Jawfuits and Inigations, and a multitude of iniqu- 
ties are laid open. 

It may cafily be gathered, that notwithſtanding ux 
wiſe laws of Salm, which they ſtill profeſſed to follos, 
che government was falling into decay, for we are 1 


to underſtand the jeſts of Grifophenc in the laced fb 


is {et below the ſchemes of women, whom the a 
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þ js hin that the corruption, though we ſhould fup- 
pi but half 
jr it ended in the geſtruction of Athens, which could 
karce raiſe irs head again, after it had been aaken by 


s much as we are told, was very great, 


Though we conſider Arifephanes as a comic 


fries to their true ſtandard, we ſtill find that the fun- 
{amentals of their government fail in almoſt all che eſ- 
fntial points. That the people were inveigled by mey 
ambition ; that all councils and decrees had their ori- 
ral in factious combinations ; that avarice and private 
mexeſt animated all their policy to the hurt of the pub 
kc; ahat their reyenues were ill managed, their allies 
mproperly treated; that their good citizens were facri- 
heed, and the bad put in places ; that a mad cageracs 
ir judicial hrigation took up all their attention within, 
ad ghar war was made without, not ſo much with wil- 
n and precaution, as with gemerity and good Juck 
that the love of novelty and faſhion in the manner of 
ing the public affairs was a mage univerſally 
ant; and that Melanbins ſays in Phutarch, the re- 
dae of aba was continued only by the perpetual | 
vey of thoſe. that gagnaged its affairs. This reme- 
inn the diſhoppur by preſerving the equilibrizm, and 
= keys always in ation by eloquence and comedy, 
This js what in general may be drawn from the read- 
ne. The fagacity of the readers will go 
her: they will compare the different forms of go- 
ment by which that tumnulruoys people endeavoured: 
v xgulate gr increaſe the democracy, which forms 
Anse rate, becauſe they mere pot buile 

upon 
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upon laſting foundations, and had all in them the pris 
'ciples of deſtruction. A ſtrange contrivance it was 9 
perpetuate a ſtate by changing the juſt proportion which 
Salm had wiſely ſettled between the nobles and the yes. 
ple; and by opening a gate to the ſkilful ambition f 
thoſe who had art or courage enough to force theme 
into the government by means of the people, whan 
they flattered with protecions that they might mares 
- ; 
the moſt celebrated poets : the ſhafts which i 
at the three heroes of tragedy, and particularly x & 
ripides, might incline the reader to believe that he hai 
like efleem for thoſe great men; and that probably tie 
concluſion would not be juſt, as 1 have already n 
by arguments, which, if I had not offered them, the 
reader might have diſcovered better than I. But dn 


may leave no room for objeftions, and prevent uy 
ſhadow of I ſhall venture to obſerve, tix 
S 
French ſtage becauſe his plays were ridiculed by yaw 
dies. Parody always fixes upon the beſt pieces, ad 
was more to the taſte of the Greeks than to ours: 1 
preſent the high theatres give it up to ſtages of ni 
rank; but in Athens the comic theatre conſidered pu 
a5 its principal ornament, for a reaſon which is wa 
examining. The ancient comedy was not hke ous, i 
remote and delicate imitation ; it was the art of g 
mimicry, and would have been fuppoſed to have wiſh 
| * 
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Now parody is an imitation of this kind it is a change 
o ferious to burleſque, by a flight variation of words, 
afleftion of voice, or an imperceptible art of mimicry. 
Puody is to poetry as a maſque to a face. As the tra- 
gies of Eſchylus, of Sopbecles, and of Euripides, were 
auch in faſhion, and were known by memory to the 
xople, the parodies upon them would naturally ftrike 
ad pleaſe, when they were accompanied by the gri- 
naces of a good comedian, who mimicked with arch- 
i a ſerious character. Such is the malignity of hu- 
man nature ; we love to laugh at thoſe whom we eſteem | 
moſt, and by this make ourſelves ſome recompence for 
tie unwilling homage which we pay to merit. The 
prodies upon theſe poets made by Ariftogbanes, ought 
ode conſidered rather as encomiums than fatires. They 
pe us occaſion to examine whether the criticiſms are 
jſt or not in themſelves : but what is more important, 
nated the eſteem of A iſapbaues or his age. The ſta- 
wes raiſed to their honour, the reſpect paid by the 
Alias to their writings, and the careful preſervation. 
il thoſe themſelves, are immortal teſtimonies in 
tier favour, and make it unneceſſary for me to ſtop 
ay longer upon fo plauſible a * 
a objetion. 
v. The moſt troubleſome difficulty, — rh 
ud that which, fo far as 1 know, has e 
wt yer been cleared to ſatisfaction, is the contemptuous 
| — 
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I arty perfonded in my own mind that J have found te 
true ſolution of this queſtion, I am not fure that it wi 
make more impreſſion than that of M. Nu, wi 
to the comic poets; and that even Atheifin was peru 
ted to the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage : that the A 
applauded all that made them laugh ; and believed tha 
of a poet. Mr. Collier, an Exgliſbmai, in his em 
an open Atheiſt. For my part I am not ſatisfied! wid 
the accoviit either of one or the other, and think i 
dropt fore hints in this work. The truth is, that the 
Athenians profeſſed to be great laughers ; always tealy 
for merriment on whatever ſubject. But it cant be 
publiffi himſelf an Atheiſt, unleſs we fuppoſe that Atheiſm 
was the opinion likewiſe of the ſpectators, and of the 
judges corrimiſfioned to examine the plays ; and yet ths 
cannor be ſuſpected of thoſe who boaſted themſelves the 
moſt religious nation, and naturally the moſt fuperſi- 
tious of all Greece. How can we ſuppoſe thoſe whe 
and Acibiader, for impiety ? Theſe are glaring incoaſilt- 
etices: To fay like M. Boivin, for fake of gening dear 
of the difficulty, that Mcibiades, Socrates, and Dig. 
attacked religion ſeriouſly, and were therefore not allow 
ed, but that Arifephanes did it in jeſt, or was I 
by cuſtom, would be to trifte with the difficulty, f 
not to clear it. Though the Athenians loved mietririen, 
= 1 
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t is not hkely that if Aiſtepbunes had profeſſed Atheiſm, 
jad as much life and pleaſantry in his diſcourſes, as the 
goet in his comedies. The pungent raillery of S4f6- 
nurn and the fondneſs of the Anbenians for it, are there 
fore not the true reaſon why the poet was ſpared wen 
lunar was conderaned. I ſhall now ſolve the queſtion 
vith great brevity. 

The true anfwer to this queſtion is given by Ple- 
web in his treatiſe of reading of the poets. Pn 
atempts to prove that youth is not to be prohibicetl the 
reading of rhe poets ; but to be cautioned againſt fac 
parts may have bad-cffefts. Fhey are firſt to be pre- 
Eee wich this leading principle, that poetry is EE 
ad fabulous. He then enumerates ar length the fables 
dives; and conchades thus: When therefore there is 
* found in poctical compoſitions any thing ſtrange and 
* focking, with reſpect to gods, or demi-gods, or 
* concerning the virtue of any excellent and renowned 
* charafters, he that ſhould receive theſe fiftions as 
* ruth would be corrupted by an erroneous opinion : 
© but he that always keeps in his mind the fables and 
Alfons, which it is the buſineſs of poetry to con- 
* iveg will not be injured- by theſe ftoties, nor reteive 
1 ill in Mor upen his hough bot will be 
wir to cenſire himſelf, if at any time he happens 
ebe aftaid, left Nhe in his rage ſhould ſplät the 
* einh, and lay open the infernal regions.” Sort 
Pages afterwards, he tells us, © That religion is a thing 


« 
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* ing of poets; which it is, ſays he, neceſſary to have 
in mind when we read their fables.” 

The Pagans therefore had their fables, which they di 
tinguiſhed from their religion ; for no one can be yer. 
fuaded that Ovid intended his Mectamorphoſes as 2 te 
repreſentation of the religion of the Romans. The porn 
were allowed their imaginations about their gods, a 
things which have no regard to the public worſhip. Up. 
on this principle, I fay, as I faid before, there wa 


amongſt the Pagans two forts of religion; one a poet. 


cal, and a real religion: one practical, the other thes 
trical; a mythology for the poets, a theology for uſe. 
upon fable, was yet very different. 
Diageras, Socrates, Plato, and the philoſophers of Aas 
with Cicers, their admirer, and the other pretended wit 
men of Rame, are men by themſelves. Theſe were the 
Atheiſts with reſpect to the ancients. We muſt mt 
therefore look into Plate, or into Cicero for the real t. 
hgion of the Pagans, as diſtinct from the fabulous. Theft 
two authors involve themſelves in the clouds, that ther 
opinions may not be diſcovered. They durſt not openly 
attack the real religion; but deſtroyed it by attach 
fable. 

To diſtinguiſh here with exactneſs the agreement a 
difference between fable and religion, is not at preſent 
my intention: it is not eaſy to ſhew with ca 
what was the Athenian notion of the nature of the go 


whom they worſhipped. Plutarch hixnfelf tells us, tht 


| © See Se. Paul upon the fubjeft of the Ignate Dev. = 
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this was a thing very difficult for the philoſophers. It 
j ſufficient for me that the mythology and theology of 
the ancients were different at the bottora ; that the names 
of he gods continued the fame ; and that long cuſtom 
gue up one to the caprices of the poets, without fup- 
ping the other affected by them. This being once 
ſled upon the authority of the ancients themſelves, 
Jam no longer furpriſed to fee Jupiter, Minerva, Nep- 
tw, Bacchus, appear upon the ſtage in the comedy of 
Aifephanes ; and at dhe fame time receiving incenſe in 
the temples of Athens. This is, in my opinion, the 
miſt reaſanable account of a thing ſo obſcure ; and. I am 
my to give up my em to any other; by which the 
Athenians {hall be made more conſiſtent with, themichves; 


thaſe Abenians who fat laughing at the, gods of bie- 


Be, while they condemned Socrates for having appear- 
alto: deſpiſe the gads. of hi country....... ,. 

V. A word is now.to be Spoken of .. The Xn; ops 
the Mimi, which had fomg- cle . Fon 
comedy. . This appellation. mas, by the, Greets and R- 
naw, given to certain dramatic performances, and to 
the actors that played them. The. denomination fuffi- 
cently ſhews, that their art conſiſted in imitation and 
__ ——— —— 
kuned that deſerves conſideration. I ſhall extract the 
ſubſtance, as 1 did with reſpect ta the chorus, without 
bling time, by defining all the different ſpecies, or pro- 
during all the quotations which would give. the reader | 


—— Inflruc- 
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inſtructions may read Yoſſns, Vals Saumeiſes, and Cat. 
aA, . 
rr 
The Mimi had their original from comedy, of with 
at its firſt appearance they made a part; for their mimic 
actors always played and exhibited groteſque dances i 
the comedies. The jealouſy of rivalſhip afterwards broke 
then off from the comic actors, and made them a com- 
pay by thenaſclves. © But to ſecure their reception, they 
borrowed from comedy all its drollery, wildnefs, groß 
nefs, and licentiouſneſs. This amuſement they added 
to their dances, and they produced what are now calle 
farces, or barlertos. | Theſe farces had not the reguls- 
| iy 6; — — 
fion of ſingle ſcenes comtrived to raiſe laughter; forme 
"or unravelled without order and without connexoi. 
They had no other end but to mabe the people laugh. 
Now and then there might” be good ſentences, like the 


ſentences of P. Ons, that are yet left us: but the ground | 


work was low comedy ; and any thing of greater d 
*ity drops in by chance. We muſt however imagni, 
wut this odd ſpecies of the drama roſe at length to fome- 
whar a higher character, fince we are told that Plars the 
pliloſopher laid the Mimi of Sophren under his pillos, 
nd they were found there after his death. Bur in g&- 
Yieral we may fay with truth, that it always diſcover 
the micanneſs of its original, like a falſe pretenſion © 
mobility, in which the cheat is always diſcovered through 
me concealment of fictitious ſplendor. 

:> Fheſe hunt were of two forts, of which the lengh 
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. of one ſpecies were ſhort; thoſe of the other long, and 
; | por quite fo groteſque. Theſe two kinds were ſubdi- 
ned into many ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the dreſſes and 
and women. | 


s no need of naming here all who had a name for theſe 
dverfions among the Greeks and Romans. 1 have foi 
ab Apvngtrady ode abortion of co- 
a the ceaſes of the maglinees, and the Ind 
non of the fathers of the church . 

Another ſet of players were called Pantamimes: theſe 
we a leaſt fo far preferable to the former, that they 
give no offerice to the ears. They ſpoke only to the 
es; but with ſuch art of expreſſion, that without the 


'*& is the liceatioufacs of the Mine and Pantemines, again] 
Hh th couture of the Holy Fathers — 
Qual a thing irregular and indecent, without ſuppoüng it much 
weed with the cauſe of religion. , 
he Y 2 Las 
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Livins Andronicas, the ſongs were performed by one par, 
and the dances by another. Afterwards, m the time of 
Auguſtus, when they were ſent for to Rome, for the &. 
verfions of the people, whom he had enſlaved, they 
played comedies without ſongs or vocal utterance; but 
by the fprightlinefs, activity, and efficacy of their gel. 
tures ; or, as Sidonins Apollinaris expreſſes it, clauſes fax- 
cibus, et loquente geftu, they not only exhubited things and 
but even the moſt delicate diſtinctions of paſ- 
_ fions, and the ſlighteſt circumſtances of fafts. We 
muſt not however imagine, at leaft in my opinion, that 
the Pantemimes did literally repreſent regular tragedies 
or comedies by the mere motions of their bodies. We 
their repreſentations would at laſt be very incomplete; 
yet we may ſuppoſe, with good reaſon, that their am 
was very lively ; and that the art of imitation went great 
lengths, fince it raiſed the admiration of the wileſt men, 
and made the people mad with eagerneſs. Yet when 
we read that one us, the pupil of one Pylades, in the 
time of Avgufus, divided the applauſes of the people 
with his maſter, when they repreſented Oedipus, or when 
Juvenal tells us, that Barbillus played Leda, and other 
things, of the fame kind, it is not eafy to believe tht 
a ſingle man, without ſpeaking a word, could exhibit 
tragedies or comedies, and make ſtarts and bounds fup- 
' ply the place of vocal articulation. Notwithſlandig 
the obſcurity of this whole matter, one may know wait 
to admit as certain, or how far a repreſentation could 


be carried by dance, poſture, and grimace. Among 
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the beginning, and extend it through the 
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theſe artificial dances, of which we know nothing but 
the names, there was as early as the times of Arifephanes 
me extremely indecent. Theſe were continued in 
Jah from the time of Auguſtus, long after the empe- 
s. It was a public miſchief, which contributed in 
ome meafure to the decay and ruin of the Roman em- 
fire. To have a due detcitation of theſe licentious en- 
tertainments, there is no need of any recourſe to the fa- 
thers ; the wiſer Pagans tell us very plainly what they 
thought | © chem. I have made this mention of the 


through all the bye paths of human wit, from Hemer and 
Har to our own time. 
VII. That we may conclude this work 


by applying the principles laid down at 


whole, I deſire the reader to recur to 
that point where I have repreſented the ations. 
human mind as beginning the courſe of the drama. The 


ſhews. Eſchylus, taking the idea of the Mad and Od 
B. animated, if I may ſo expreſs it, the epic poem, 
and gave a dialogue in place of fimple recitation, puts 
the whole into action, and ſets it before the eyes, as if 
t was a prefent and real tranſaction: he gives the cho- 

„ 1 
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rus * an intereſt in the ſcenes, eontrives habits of dig: 
nity and theatrical decorations. In a word, he give 
both to tragedy ; or, more properly, draws it from the 
fparkling with graces, and diſplayed fuch majeſty a 
gained every heart at the firſt view. Lopvocies confider 
her more nearly, with the eyes of a critic, and find 
ling : ke diyeſts her of her falſe ornaments, teaches her 
a mere regular walk, and more familiar dignity. E 
ripides was of opinion, that ſhe ought to receive fil 
more ſoftneſs and tenderneſs ; he teaches her the new 
art of pleaſing by fimplicity, and gives her the chan 
of graceful negligence ; fo that he makes her ſtand n 
' fuſpence, whether ſhe appears moſt to advantage in the 
dreſs of Sophocles ſparkling with gerns, or in that of E 
ripides, which is more fimple and modeſt. Both indeed 
ate elegant ; but the elegance is of different kinds, be- 
tween which no judgment as yet has decided the prize 
of ſuperiority. 18 

We can now trace it no farther; its progreſs amongſt 
the Greeks is out of fight. We muſt paſs at once whe 
rime of Augzfus, where Apolls and the Muſes quai 
their ancient reſidence in Greece, to fix their abode in 
Bay. But it is vain to atk queſtions of Mz/zcmune ; the 
is obſtinately filent, and we only know froin ſtrange 


Tennis, in my opinion, 35 well as the ocher poets his cg 
ics, retained the chorus, not merely becauſe it was the faſhion, 
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nne her ſpeak ; but the gaudy ſhew with which he rae. 
ther loads than adorns her, makes us think that he took. 
ome phantom of Meipomone for the Mule herſelf. 
"another fight, equally rapid wich that to Rene, muſt 
any us through thouſands of years, from Name ta. 
France. There in the time of Lewis XIV. we ſee the, 
mind of man giving birth to tragedy a ſecond time, as: 
if the Greek tragedy had been utterly forgot, In the, 
place of Eſchylus, we have our Natron. In One, ve 
haye another Sophacles, and in Racine a ſecond 
Thus is tragedy raiſed from her aſhes, carried to the. 
umoſt point of greatneſs, and fo dazzling that ſhe pre- 
ers herſelf to herſelf. Surpriſed to ſee herſelf produced, 
vn in Fraxce in fo. ſhort 2 time, and nearly in the. 
' fame manner as before in Greece, ſhe is diſpoſed to be-, 
bee that her fate is to make a ſhort tranſition from her, 
birth to her 5 
the brain of Jupiter, 

We be tran che adder Gihe oth of an. 
medy, we ſhall ſee it hatched by Margites from the Qdy/, 
ky of Hamer, in imitation- of her eldeſt ſiſter ; but we. 
ſee her under the conduct of Arifophanes become licen- 
ious and petulant, taking airs to herſelf which the ma- 
giltrates were obliged to cruſh. Man reduced; her 
io bounds, taught her at once gaiety and politeneſs, and 
enabled her to correct vice, without ſhocking the of- . 
fenders. Plautus, among the Romans, to whom we muſt . 
now pals, united the carhier and the later comedy, and 
joined buffoonery with delicacy. Terence, who was bet- 
ter mſtruſted, received comedy from Menander, and 
Ah original, as he cndeavgured to. copy it... | 
Rr 
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which muſt be placed in a claſs by itſelf, in oppofitin 
oo + coats dna ro | 


har to himfelf. 

Bur fuch is the weakneſs dnnn 
1 drama a td 
time, we find genius falling from its height, forgening 
xfelf, and led aftray by the love of novelty, and the de. 
fire of ſtriking out new paths. Tragedy degenerated in 
Greece from the time of Ariftatle, and in Name after Ap. 
guftus. At Rome and Athens comedy produced Mini, 


of variety ; fuch is the character, and fuch the madnek 
of che mind of man. It is fatisfied with having made 
great conqueſts, and gives them vp to attempt othen, 
which are far from anfwering its expectation, and only 
enables it to diſcover its own folly, weakneſs, and devi- 
ations. But why ſhould we be tired with ſtanding fil 
at the true point of perſection, when it is attained? If 
doquence be wearied, and forgets herſelf a while, yet 
ſhe ſoon returns to her former point: fo will it happen 


to our theatres if the French Muſes will keep the Grad 


models in their view, and not look with diſdain upon a 
ſtage whoſe mother is nature, whoſe ſoul is paſſion, and 


whoſe art is ſimplicity : a ſtage, which, to ſpeak the 


truth, does not perhaps equal ours in ſplendor and ele- 
vation, but which excels it in ſimplicity and propriety, 
and equals it at leaft in the conduct and direction u 


thoſe paſſions which may properly affect an honeſt may 


and a chriſtian. 

For my part, I ſhall think myſelf well recompeiſed 
for my labour, and fall atrain' the' che which I had n 
— rot in the minds 
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pantomimes, burlettas, tricks, and farces, for the fake 
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thoſe who purpoſe to run the round of polite litera- - 
ure, not an immoderate and blind reverence, but a 
ue taſte of antiquity : fuch a taſte as both feeds and 
poliſhes the mind, and enriches it by enabling it to ap- 
yopriate the wealth of foreigners, and to exert its na- 
uu fertility in exquiſite productions; ſuch a tafte as 
ge the Racines, the Malieres, the Boilcaus, the Fan- 
laines, the Patrus, the Peleſſons, and many other great 
rniuſes of the laſt age, all that they were, and all that 
they will always be; fuch a taſte as puts the ſeal of im- 
rortality to thoſe works in which it is diſcovered ; a 
uſe ſo neceſſary, that without it we may be certain that 
the greateſt powers of nature will long continue in a ſtate 
below themſclves ; for no man ought to allow himſelf to 
te flattered or ſeduced by the example of ſome men of 
genius, who have rather appeared to deſpiſe this taſte 
than ta, deſpiſe it in reality. It is true that excellent 
om, to very bad copies. No man ought ſcverely to ape 
ether the ancients or the moderns : but if it was neceſ- 
kay to run into an extreme of one fide or the other, 
wich is never done by a judicious and well-direfted 
mind, it would be better for a wit, as for a painter, to 
dich himſelf by what he can take from the ancients, 
than to grow poor by taking all from his own ſtock ; or 
deny to affect an imitation of thoſe moderns whoſe 
hemlchres, and which themſelves only can difplay with 
i= be imitated by others; though in thoſe who firſt 


mented them they inay be juſtly efteemmed, and in them 
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ENTITLED, 


An hiſtorical and critical Enquiry into the Ei 
_ dence produced by the Earls of Mozar u 

Mon ron, againſt Maar Queen of Scots?, 

With an Examination of the Rev. Dr. Rona 

zoxn's Diſſertation, and Mr. Hunz's Hilton, 
with reſpett to that Evidence. 


WWE mn awe in which there is muck ud 
of private judgment, of ben 
of preſs. Our clamorous pra 
of liberty fufficiently prove that we enjoy it; and if by 
lberty nothing elſe be meant, 2 from the 
perſecutions of power, r fan 
lttle more is to be deſired, except that ane ſh i uk 
of it lefs, and uſe it better. 

But a ſocial being can —— cnephiph 
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wpply, muſt ſtudy the gratification of them whoſe a- 
iftance he expects; this is equally true, whether his 
wants be wants of nature or of vanity. The writers of 
the preſent time are not always candidates for preferment, 
Aer — oh 
1 

There is, however, a power, from whoſe influence 
neither they nor their predeceſſors have ever been free. 
Thoſe who have ſet greatneſs at defiance; have yet been 
the flaves of faſhion. When an opinion has once be- 
come popular, very few are willing to oppoſe it. Idle- 
zefs is more willing to credit than enquire; cowardice 
& afraid of controverſy, and vanity of anfwer ; and he 
dat wices merch for fle i tempeed ro court purchaſers 
by flattering the prejudices of the public. 

It has now been faſhionable for near half a century; to 
tame and vilify the houſe of Stuart, and to exalt and 
magnify the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have found 
es apologiſts, for the dead cannot pay for praiſe; and 
viowill, without reward, oppoſe the tide of popularity? 
gulked, a zeal for truth, a defire of eſtabliſhing right, 
= oppoſition to faſhion. The author, whoſe work is 
n before us, has attempted a vindication of Mary of 
alan, whoſe name has for ſome years been generally 
- | *igned to infamy, and who has been conſidered as 
te murderer of her huſband, and condemned by her 
knen. 
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quees was guilty ; and if they be ſpurious, ſhe was in, 
and divided his treatiſe into fox parts. 

0 In the ff is contained the hiſtory of the letters um 
England before Q. Elizabeth and her commiſſioners, u- 


gil they were finally delivered back again to the em of 
Morton. 


The fecond contains a ſhort abſtraft of Mr. Cui 
arguments for proving the letters to be ſpurious md 
forged ; and of Dr. Robert/on and Mr. Hume's objeftion 
by way of anſwer to Mr. Goodall, with critical obſer. 
The third contains an examination of the argument 
of Dr. Robertſos and Mr. Hume, in fupport of the a 
thenticity of the letters. | 
The fourth contains an examination of the confeſſin 
of Nicholas Hubert, commonly called French Paris, wih 
obſervations ſhewing the ſame to be a forgery. 
| The ffth contains a ſhort recapitulation or ſummm 
of the arguments on both ſides of the queſtion. And, 

The la is an hiſtorical collection of the direft u 
part the carls of Murray, and Morton, and fecretay 
4 Lethington; had in the murder of the lord Dm. 

The author apologiſes for the length of this book, by 
obſerving, that it neceſſarily compriſes a great number 
of particulars, which could not eaſily be contrafled: th 
fame plea may be made for the imperfection of our & 
wall, which will naturally fall below the force 6. 
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took, becauſe we can only ſelect parts of that evidence, 
which owes its ſtrength to its concatenation, and which 
vill be weakened whenever it is digjoined. 
The account of the ſeizure of theſe controvented ket 
ers is thus given by the queen's enemies. 

That in the caſtell of Edinburgh thair was left be 
« the Erle of Bothwell, before his flecing away, and was 
« ſend for be ane George Dalgleiſh, his ſervand, who was 
« taken be the Erle of M, ane fmall gylt coffer, 
« not fully ane fute lang, garniſht in findrie places, with 
© the Reman letter F. under ane king's crowne ; wharin 
© were certane letteris and writings weel knawin, and 
© he aithis to be affirmit to have been written with the 
« Quene of Scottis aun hand to the Erle.” 

The papers in the box were ſaid to be eight letters in 
French, forme love ſonnets in French alſo, and a promiſe 
of marriage by the Queen to Bathwell. 
To the reality of theſe letters our author makes ſome 
conſiderable objections, from the nature of things; but 
x fuch arguments do not always convince/ we will paſs A/ 
wthe evidence of facts. 
On Nu 15, 1567, the queen delivered herſelf to, 


Ju 20, 1567, Daipleifh was ſeized, and fix days after 
was examined by Morten ; his examination is ſtill extant, 
adthere is no mention of this fatal box. 

Der. 4, „ M's foe cranes aebiliied-m 
il, in which is the firſt mention of theſe letters, and in 
wich they are ſaid to be written and fubjcrrvit with ber 
avis band. Ten days after Murray's firſt parliament 
wet, and paſſed an act, in which they — 


wk 
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letters written balelie [wholly] with ber ain band. The 
written, gives the author juſt reaſon to ſuſpect, firſt, , 
forgery, and then a variation of the forgery. It is in. 


| deed very remarkable, that the firſt account aſſerts man 


than the ſecond, though the ſecond contains all the uh; 
for the letters, whether written by the queen 'or na, 
were not ſubſcribed. Had the ſecond account differed 
from the firſt only by ſomething added, the firſt mig 
have contained truth, though not all the truth; but u 
the ſecond corrects the firſt by diminution, the firſt can- 
not be cleared from falſhood. | | | 
In Ofeber 1568, theſe letters were ſhewn at Tun 


not in their public character as commiſſioners, but by 
-way of private information, and were not therefore er 
poſed to Mary's commiſſioners. Mary, however, hex- 
ing that ſome letters were intended to be produced gun 
bs, or cones GAO 
inſpection, and, in the mean time, to declare 

and feigned, | forged and invented, obſerving that there 
were many that could counterfeit her hand. 

To counterfeit a name is eaſy, ee 
through eight letters very difficuk. But it not - 
Tres wor ene favs we 
defire to detect them; and to the Exghſs commuſſones 
2 ryde and remote imitation might be fofficient, in 
they were not ſhewn as judicial proofs ; and why they 
were not ſhewn as proofs,” no other reaſon can be g 


« The 


Elizabeth's commiſſioners, by the agents of Murrq, bu . 
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qunicated, were all the evidence againſt Mary; for the 
frvants of Bothwell, executed for the murder of the king, 
xquitted the queen at the hour of death. Theſe leners 
tere fo neceſſary to Murray, that he alledges them as 
the reaſon of the queen's impriſonment, though he im- 
her on the 16th, and pretended not to have 
__—_ Ge hos Lees Gn 200 of Fins. 

Of theſe letters, on which the fate of princes and 
kingdoms was fuſpended, the authority ſhould have been 
put out of doubt: yet that fuch letters were ever found, 
there is no witneſs but Morten, who accuſed the queen, 


ad Crawfurd, a dependent on Lana, another of her 


xcuſers. Dalgleiſh, the bearer, was hanged without any 


ierrogatories concerning them ;/ and Huler, mentioned 
i them, though then in priſon, was never called to au- 
Moy till death had left him no power to difown it. 

Elizabeth, indeed, was eaſily fatisfied ; ſhe declared 
terſelf ready to receive the proofs againſt Mary, and 
alalutely refuſed Mary the liberty of confronting , 


a very little proof would be ſuſficient. She gave the 
xcuſers of Mary leave to go to Scotland, and the box 
ad letters were. ſeen no more. They have been fince 
ſt, and the diſcovery, which compariſon of writing 
might have made, is now no longer poſſible. Hume has, 
ever, endeavoured to palliate the conduct of Ekza- 
kh, but bis account, fays our author, is contradiffed al.- 


uf in every ſentence by the records, which, it appears, be 
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xcuſers, and making her defence. Before ſuch a judge, A / 
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In the next part, the authenticity of the leuey 5 
examined; and it ſeems to be proved beyond coun. 
diftion, that the French letters, ſuppoſed to have hen 
written by Mary, are tranſlated from the Scotch cap, 
and, if originals, which it was fo much the intereſt 
ſuch numbers to preſerve, are wanting, it is mug 
more hkely that they never exiſted, than that they kay 
been loft. 

The argumenty/ uſed by Dr. Robertſon, to prove te 
genuineneſs of the letters, are next examined. Nala 
makes uſe principally of what he calls the internal ai. 
dence, which, amounting at moſt to conjecture, is q 
poſed by conjecture equally probable. 

In examining the conſeſſion of Nicholas Hubert, « 
French Paris, this new apologiſt of Mary ſeems to gin 
ground upon her accuſer. Paris is mentioned w the 
letters, as the bearer of them to Bothwell; when the u 
of Bathwell”s ſervants were executed, clearing the quem 
in the laſt moment, Paris, inſtead of fuffering his mil 


_ with the reſt at Edinburgh, was conveyed to St. Andrews, 


where Murray was abfolute, put into 2 dungeon d 
Murray's citadel, and two years after condemned by 
Murray himſelf nobody knew how. Several mans 
after his death, a confeſſion in his name, without tie 
regular teſtifications, was ſent to Cecil, at what era une 
nobody can tell. 

Of this confeſtion, Zefy, biſhop of Re6, openly dei 
the genuineneſs, in a book printed at Landon, and i 
preſſed by Elizabeth ; and another hiſtorĩan of that tim 
declares, that Paris died without any confeſſion; 1 
ddd. 
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ordinary ſeat of juſtice ; their keeping him hid from all 
the world, in a remote dungeon, and not producing him 
other evidences, fo as he might have been 

yes pleats „ the palkive and deft witimeny */ 
« tie anther — s manuſcript, then living, 
and on the ſpot at the time ; with the public affirmation 
of the biſhop of Rſs at the time of Paris death, that 
he had vindicated the queen with his dying breath ; the 
behaviour of Murray, Morton, Buchanan, and even of 
Hey, the atteſter of this pretended confeſſion, on that 
occaſion ; their cloſe and reſerved filence at the time 
when they muſt have had this confeſſion of Paris in their 
pocket ; and their publiſhing every other circumſtance 
that could tend to blacken the queen, and yet omitting 
this conſeſſion, the only dire& evidence of her ſuppoſed 
guilt; all this duly and diſpaſſionately conſidered, I 
think, one may fafely conclude, that it was judged not 
fit to expoſe ſo ſoon to light this piece of evidence 
2zzinſt the queen; which a cloud of witneſſes, living, 
ad preſent at Pgris's execution, would furely have given 
dear teſtimony againſt, as a notorious impoſture.” 
Mr. Hume, indeed, obſerves, © It is in vain at preſent 

w ſeek for i ities in Nicholas Hubert's dying 
confeſſion, and to magnify the ſmalleſt difficulties into 
contradiction. It was certainly a regular judicial paper, 
Nen in regularly and judicially, and ought to have 
been canvaſſed at the time, if the perſons, whom it con- 
| Z cerned, 
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cerned, had been affured of their innocence.” T0 
which our author makes a reply, which cannot be ſhone. 
ened without weakening it: 

« Upon what does this author ground bis ſentence? 
Upon two very plain reaſons, ff, That the confeſſion 
was a judicial one, that is, taken in preſence, or by a. 
thority of a judge. And ſecondly, That it was regulaly 
and judicially given in; that muſt be underſtood during 
the time of the conferences before queen Elizabeth and 
her council, in preſence of Mary's commulſſioners; 4 
which time ſhe ought to have canvaſſed it, fays or 
author, if ſhe knew her innocence. 

That it was not a judicial conſeſſion, is evident: the 


pope 
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may endeavour to find out, if he can. 

As to his ſecond affertion, that it was ap 
judicially given in, and therefore ought to 
hb / * canvaſſed by Mary during the conferences,” we have 

| ready ſeen that this likewiſe is not fact: the conferences 
broke up in February 1569: Nicholas Hubert was dt 
thereafter, and his dying confeſſion, 


ro have been at that very time canvaſſed by queen 1 
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and her commiſſioners ? Such poſitive aſſertions, ap- 
prently contrary to fact, are unworthy the character of 
with reſpect to evidences of a higher nature, very dubic 
ad not chuſe to produce this material witneſs, Paris, 
caration or conſeſſion from him at the critical and prope 
cur author's conchufion may fairly be uſed againſt him- 
Rf; that it is in vain at preſent to ſupport the improba 
bilties and abſurdities in a confeffion, taken in a clan- 
ane way, no body knows how ; and produced after 


common to fuch fort of evidence : for theſe reaſons, I 


largery.” 
The ſtate of the evidence relating to the letters is 
this : 


Marton affirms that they were taken in the hands of 
Dai. The examination of Dalai is ftill extant, 
ud he appears never to have been once interrogated 
cuncerming the letters. 

Merton and Murray affirm that they were written by 
the queen's hand ; they were carefully concealed from 
May and her commiſſioners, and were never collated 
by one man, who could define to diſprove them. 

Several of the incidents mentioned in the letters are 
med by the oath of Crewfurd, one of Ln 


2 2 defendants, 
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defendants, and ſome of the incidents are ſo minute/x 


that they could ſcarcely be thought on by a forger.. 


Crawfurd's teſtimony is not without ſuſpicion. Who. 
ever practices forgery, endeavours to make truth the 
vehicle of falſhood. Of a prince's life very minute in- 
cidents are known; and if any are too flight to be re. 
marked, they may be fafely feigned, for they are like. 
wiſe too ſlight to be contradifted. But there are fil 
more reaſons for doubting the genuineneſs of theſe let. 


ters. They had no date of time or place, no feal, no 


/ 


N 


direction, no ſuperſcription. 

The only evidences that could prove their authen- 
ticity were Dalglciſh and Peris, of which Dalgleiþ, at his 
trial, was never queſtioned about them; Paris was never 


„ /15.r./ poblifly wied, though he was kept alive through the 


time of the conference. 

The ſervants of Bothwell, who were put to death for 
the king's murder, cleared Mary with their laſt words. 
The letters were firft declared to be fubſcribed, and 
They were ſhewn during the conferences at York pri 
vately to the Eugliſb commiſſioners, but were concealed 
from the commiſſioners of Mary. 

Mary always ſulicited the peruſal of theſe letters, and 
was always denied it. 

She demanded to be heard in perſon by Elizabeth, be- 
fore the nobles of England, and the ambaſſadors of otter 

When Mary perſiſted in demanding copies of tit 
letters, her commiſſioners were diſmiſſed with their but 
 ro.Scetland, and the letters were ſeen no more. 
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which now exiſt, that other letters exiſted formerly, 
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The French letters, which for almoſt two centuries 
are been confidered as originals, by the enemies of 
Mary's memory, are now diſcovered to be forgeries, 


tranſlations of a Latin tranſlation. And the modern 
accuſers of Mary are forced to infer from theſe letters, 


which have been loſt in ſpite of curioſity, malice, and 
intereſt. 

The reſt of this treatiſe is employed in an endeavour 
to prove, that Mary's accuſers were the murderers of 
Dany; through this enquiry it is not neceſſary to 


blow him only let it be obſerved, that, if theſe letters Pas 
were forged by them, they may eaſily be thought capa- 

ble of other crimes. That the letters were forged, is 
now made fo probable, that perhaps they will never more 
he cited as teſtimonies, 
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To which are prefixed, 


adjacent, and a Sketch of the Proceffion. 


N 
Moſt humbly ſubemitted to Confideration. 


Firſt printed in the Year DEC 1x1. 


THOUGH Ts 


ON THE 


CORONATION, & 


LL pomp is inftituted for the fake of the public. 
A ſhew without ſpectators can no longer be 
ſhew. Magnificence in obſcurity is equally vain withs 
fin- dial in the grave. : 

As the wiſdom of our anceſtors has appointed 2 wy 
ſplendid and ceremonious inauguration of our king, 
with ſuch awful rites, as might for ever impreſs up 
them a due ſenſe of the duties which they were to take, 
when the happineſs of nations is put into their hand; 


and that the people, as many as can poſſibly be v. 


neſſes to any ſingle act, ſhould, openly acknowledge ther 
ſovereign by univerſal homage. 

By the late method of conducting the coronation, il 
theſe purpoſes have been defeated. Our kings, with 
their train, have crept to the temple through obſewe 
paſſages ; and the crown has been worn out of fight ac 
the people. Of the multitudes, whom loyalty or «- 
riofity brought together, the greater part bes 
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whout a ſingle glimpſe of their prince's grandeur, and 
the day that opened with feſtivity ended in diſcontent. 
This evil has proceeded from the narrowneſs and 
fortnefs of the way through which the proceſſion has 
wely paſſed. As it is narrow, it admits of very few 
as it is ſhort, it is ſoon paſſed. The fiſt 
part of the train reaches the abbey before the whole has 
vft the palace; and the nobility of England, in their 
ubes of ſtate, diſplay their riches only to themſelves. 
All this inconvenience may be eatily avoided by chuſng 


d the Second's Coronation iſſued from the Tower, 


ud paſſed through the whole length of the city to 


Whitehall *, 


The 


* The king went early in ——_ 
is his coach, moſt of the lords being there before. And about ten 
i the clock they ſet forward towards Whitehall, ranged in that 
mer as the heralds had appointed; thoſe of the long robe, the 
ping firſt, and ſo the lords in their order, very ſplendidly habited, 
on rich footcloths ; the number of their foormen being limited, to 
the dukes ten, to the lords eight, and to the viſcounts fix, and the 
barons four, all richly clad, as their other ſervants were. The 
whole ſhow was the moſt glorious in the order and expence, that 
lad been ever ſeen in England ; they who rode firſt being in Fleet- 
freet when the king ifſued out of the Tower, as was known by the 
dharge of the ordnance : and it was near three of the clock in 
the afternoon, when the king alighted at Phitchall. The next 
noming the king rode in jhe ſame ſtate in his robes, and with his 
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Weſtminfter-ball, along New Palace-yard, into in- 
through the extreme end of King-ffreet, and to the G. 
bey door, by the way of St. Margaret s church-yard, 

The paths which I propoſe the proceſſion to wk 
through, are, | 
I. From St. James's palace, along Pall-Mall nd 
 Charing-Crofs, by Whbite-ball, through Parliament. m, 
down Bridge-ftreet, into Ning treet, round St. Mays. 
res church-yard, and from thence into the Abbey. 
II. From St. James's palace a-croſs the canal, im 
the Bi from thence into Great 
then turning down Long-ditch, (the Gate-bouſe previouly 
to be taken down) proceed to the Abbey. Or, 

HI. Continuing the courſe along George-Ffreet, into 
| King-ffree!, and by the way of St. Margaret's churdi- 
yard, to paſs into the weſt door of the Abbey. 


crown on his head, and all the lords in their robes, to Nn. 
Hall; where all the enſfigns for the coronation were delivered u 
thoſe who were appointed to carry them, the earl of Northumberland 
being made high conſtable, and the earl of Sofolt earl marſhal, n 
the day. And then all the lords in their order, and the king kin 
ſelf, walked on foot, upon blue cloth, from Wefminfer af w 
the Abbey Charch, where, after a ſermon preached by Dr. Kin, 
(then biſhop of Worcefer) in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, the king 
was ſworn, crowned and anointed, by Dr. e, archbiſhop > 
Canterbury, with all the ſolemnity that in thoſe caſes had bet 
All which being done, the king returned in the fame manner 
foot to Vefminſter-Hall, which was adorned with rich hanginp 
and fatues; and there the king dined, and the lords on either i 
at tables provided for them: and all other ceremonies were pi 
formed with great order and magnificence. 

| bY los Guat 
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m IV. From St. James's palace, the ufual way his Ma- 
2 ty paſſes to the Houſe of Lords, as far as to the pa- 
„ | de, when, leaving the horſe-guards on the left, pro- 
aul along the park, up to Great George-ftreet, and paſs 
» the Hey in either of the tracks laſt mentioned. 
v. From Weftminfter Hall into Parikament-ffreet, down 
ae rent, along Great Gene fret, through Lang 
Pitch, (the Gate-houſe, as before obſerved, to be taken 
ban) and fo on to the weſt door of the Abbey. 

VI. From Whitehall up Parliament-ftreet, down Bridge- 
fret, into King-ffreet, round St. Margaret's church- 
jd, proceed into the Abbey. 
VIE. From the Houſe of Lords along St. Margaret - 
free, a-croſs New Palace guard, into Parlament-ftreet, 
aud from thence to the Abbey by the way laſt mentioned. 
But if, on no account, the path muſt be extended to 
ay of the lengths here recommended, I could wiſh, 
ner than ſee the proceſſion confined to the old way, 
tat it hould paſs, | | 

III. From Weftminfer-Hall along Palace-yard, into 
Inlanent-freet, and continued in the laſt mentioned 
pu, viz. through Bridge-freer, King-freet, and round 
tie church-yard, to the weſt door of the cathedral. 
N. The return from the , in either caſe, to be 
a uſual, viz. round St. Margaret's church-yard, into 
Erie, through Union-freet, along New Palace-yard, 
ad fo into Wefminfer-ball. 6 
It is almoſt indifferent which of the ſix firſt ways now 
Fopoled be taken; but there is a ſtronger reaſon than 
ine of the ſtreets in the old track are fo ruinous, that 
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there is danger left the houſes, loaded as they will be 
with people, all prefling forward in the fame direftin, 
ſhould fall down upon the proceſſion. The leaft cui 
that can be expected is, that in fo cloſe a crowd, fone 
will be trampled upon, and others ſmothered ; and ſuch 
a pomp that coſts a fingle life is too dearly bought. 
The new ſtreets, as they are more extenſive, will and 
place to greater numbers, with leſs danger. 

In this propoſal I do not foreſee any objection tha 
can reaſonably be made. That a longer march will re 
quire more time, is not to be mentioned, as imphing 
any defe& in a ſcheme of which the whole purpoſe is 
lengthen the march and protract the time. The longeſt 
courſe which I have propoſed is not equal to an hour 
walk in the Park. The labour is not fuch, as that the 
king ſhould refuſe it to his people, or the nobility grudge 
it to the king. Queen Ame went from the palace through 
the Park to the Hall, on the day of her coronation; ad 
when old and infirm, uſed to paſs on folemn thank 
givings from the palace to St. Paul's church *, 


Pan 


® In order to convey to the reader ſome idea how highly paraie 
and magnificence were eſtimated by our anceſtors, on theſe ſolemn 
occaſions, I ſhall take notice of the manner of conducting lady 2 
Boleyn from Greenwich, previous to her coronation, as it is recital 
King Fry VIII. (fays that hiffarian) having divorced queen c 
| therine, and married Fane Boleyn, or Bohine, who was deſcended 
from Godfrey Beolcixe, Mayor of the city of Lasdin, and intending 
her coronation, ſent to order the Lord Mayor, not only to anbei 
Greerwich, r 
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part of my ſcheme ſuppoſes the demolition of the (C 
gu- beuſe, a building fo offenfive, that, without any oc- 
zfonal reaſon, it ought to be pulled down, for it dif- 
gaces the preſent magnificence of the capital, and is a 

A longer 


d not only ordered the company of Haberdafbers, of which the 
hed mayor was a member, to prepare a magnificent ſtate barge ; 


hut enjoined all the city corporations to provide themſelves with 
huges, and to adorn them in the moſt ſuperb manner, and eſpeci- 
dly to have them ſupplied with good bands of muſic. 
On the 2gth of May, the time prefixed for this pompous proceſ- 
fon by water, the mayor, aldermen, and commons, aſſembled at 
it. Mary-h:ll ; the mayor and aldermen in ſcarlet, with gold chains, 
ud thoſe who were knights, with the collars of 88. At one they 
vent on board the city barge at Billing ſpate, which was moſt mag- 
nſcently decorated, and attended by fifry noble birges, belonging 
whe ſeveral companies of the city, with each its own corporation 
n board ; and, for the better regulation of this proceſſion, it was 
adered, that each barge ſhould keep twice their lengths aſunder. 
ed with ordnance, and the figures of dragons, and other monſters, 
neefantly emitting fire and ſmoke, with much noiſe. Then the 
called the Pachelcrs, which was covered with gold brocade, and 
adorned with fails of filk, with two rich ſtandards of the king's and 
queen's arms at her head and ftern, beſides a variety of flags and 
freamers, containing the arms of that company, and thoſe of the 
merchant adventurers; beſides which, the ſhrouds and ratlines 
vere hung with a number of ſmall bells: on the left was a barge 
that contained a very beautiful mount, on which ſtood a white fal- 
@n crowned, perched upon a golden ſtump enriched with roſes, 
being 
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A longer courſe of ſcaffolding is is doubtleſs mare d 
penſive than a ſhorter ; but it is hoped that the tin; 
now paſt, when any deſign was received or rejefted x. 
cording to the money that it would coſt. Magnificen: 
cannot be cheap, for what is cheap cannot be mag; 


ficen, 


being the queen's emblem; and round the mount fat ſeveral ben 
tifal virgins, finging, and playing upon inſtruments. The r 
barges followed in regular order, till they came below Can 
fore the laſt, ia which were mayor's and ſheriff's officers, aud thy 
was followed by thoſe of the inferior companies, aſcending to the 
lord mayor's, which immediately preceded that of the queen, wis 
was attended by the Bachelors or ftate barge, with the magnifcece 
of which her majeſty was much delighted; and being mn 
the Tower, the returned the lord mayor and aldermen thanks, fir 

Two days after, the lord mayor, in a gown of crimſon velvet, 
and a rich collar of SS, attended by the ſheriffs, and two domeſin 
in red and white damaſk, went to receive the queen at the Tour 
of Londen, whence the ſheriffs returned to ſee that every thing uu 
in order. The fireets were juſt before new gravelled from the 
Tower to Temple-Bar, and railed in on each fide, to the intent that 
the horſes ſhould not flide on the pavement, nor the people be hm 
by the horſes ; withia the rails near Grace-charch, ſtood a body 
Anſeatic merchants, and next to them the ſeveral corporatim d 
the city, in their formalities, reaching to the aldermens flatont 
the upper end of Cheapfide. On the oppoſite fide were placed de 
city conſtables dreſſed in filk and velvet, with ftaffs in their hands, 
to prevent the breaking in of the mob, or any other diſturbance. 
On this occafion, Gracechurch-fireet and Cerabill were hung un 


crimſon and ſcarlet cloth, and the ſides of the houſes of a place ther 
called Gold/miths-row, in Cheapfide, were adorved with gold bro 


. | 


cades, velvet, and rich tapeſtry. 
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fcent. The money that is ſo ſpent, is ſpent at home, 
and the king will receive again what he lays out on the 
of his people. Nor is it to be omitted, that 
if the coſt be conſidered as expended by the public, 

| much 


The proceſſion began from the Tower with twelve of the French 
unbaſſador s domeſtics in blue velvet, the trappings of their horſes 
laing blue farſnet, interſperſed with white croſſes ; after whom 


marched thoſe of the equeſtrian order, two and two, followed by 


judges in their robes, two and two ; then came the knights of the 
Bath in violet gowns, purfled with menever. Next came the ab- 
bots, barons, biſhops, earls and marquiſes, in their robes, two and 
wo. Then the lord chancellor, followed by the Fexctian ambaſ- 
fador and the archbiſhop of Tort > next the French ambaiſador and 


the archbiſhop of Canterbary, followed by two gentlemen repre- 
eating the dukes of Normandy and Aquitaiz ; after whom rode the 


hed mayor of London with his mace, and Garter in his coat of 
um; then the duke of dall, lord high fteward, followed by the 
deputy marſhal of Ezgland, and all the other officers of flate in 
their robes, carrying the fymbols of their ſeveral offices: then 
others of the nobility in crimſon velvet, and all the queen's officers 
in fearler, followed by her chancellor uncovered, who immediately 
preceded his miſtreſs. 
The queen was dreſſed in filver brocade, with a mantle of the 
fame furred with ermine ; her hair was diſhevelled, and ſhe wore a 
claplet upon her head fer with jewels of ineſtimable value. She 
fin a litter covered with filver tiſſue, aud carried by two beau- 
ful pads cloathed in white damaſk, and led by her footmen. Over 
the litter was carried a canopy of cloth of gold, with a filver bell 
—— 2 by four 


t a time. 
After her majeſty came her chamberlain, followed by her maſter 
| Ehorſe, leading a beautiful pad, with a fide-faddle and trappings 
of ver tiſſue. Next came ſeven ladies in crimſon velvet, faced 
vith gold brocade, mounted on beautiful horſes with gold trappings. 
| Then 
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much more will be faved than Joſt; for the excefte 


prices at which windows and tops of houſes are now le, 
will be abated, not only greater numbers will be 31 
- mitted to the ſhew, but each will come at a cheaper m 


Some 


"Then followed two chariots covered with cloth of gold, in the «t 
of which were the ducheſs of Norfolk and the marchioneſs of Dus, 
and in the fecond four ladies in crimſon velvet; then follow! 
ſeven ladies dreſſed in the fame manner, on horſeback, with nay. 
nificent trappings, followed by another chariot all in white, wi 
fix ladies in crimſon velvet; this was followed by another all in 
red, with eight ladies in the fame dreſs with the former: un 
came thirty gentlewomen, attendants to the ladies of honour; 
they were on horſeback, dreſſed in filks and velvet; and de 
valcade was cloſed by the horſe guards. 

This pompous proceſſion being arrived in Fencharch-fret, the 
the queen ſtopped at a beautiful pageant, crowded with children in 
mercantile habits ; who congratulated her majeſty upon the joyful 
occaſion of her happy arrival in the city. 

Thence the proceeded to Gracecharch corner, where was ela 


a very magnificent pageant, at the expence of the company of & 


featic merchants, in which was repreſented mount Parnaſſu, with 
the fountain of Helicon, of white marble, out of which aroſe four 
fprings about four feet high, centering at the top in a ſmall globe, 
from whence iflued plenty of Rhenifo wine till night. On the nan 
fat Apollo, at his feet was Calliope, and beneath were the reſt of the 
Muſes, ſurrounding the mount, and playing upon a variety of m- 
ſical inftruments, at whoſe feet were inſcribed ſeveral epiam 
ſuited to the occaſion, in letters of gold. 

Her majeſty then proceeded to Leadenhall, where ſtood a pageath, 
repreſenting a hill encompaſſed with red and white roſes; and ab 
it was a golden ſtump, upon which 2 white falcon, deſcending 
from above, perched, and was quickly followed by an angel, ww 
put a crown of gold upon his head. A little lower on the dl 
fat St. Ane, — her yragray, ans of 22 
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dome regulations are neceſſary, whatever track be 


choſen. The ſcaffold ought to be raiſed at leaft four 
ket, with rails high enough to ſupport the ſtanders, and 


jet ſo low as not to hinder the view. * 
wation, in which was a wiſh that her majeſty might prove ex- 
vemely prolific. 


The proceſſion then advanced to the conduit —— where 
the graces fat enthroned, with a fountain before them, inceſſantly 
ifharging wine; and underneath, a poet, who deſcribed the 
qualities peculiar to each of theſe amiable deities, and preſented 
the queen with their ſeveral gifts. 
The cavalcade thence proceeded to a great conduit that flood 
oppofite to Mercers-ball in Cheagfide, and, upon that occafion, was 
painted with a variety of emblems, and during the folemnity and 
remaining part of the day, ran with different ſorts of wine, for the 
entertainment of the populace. 

At the end of Weed-freet, the ſtandard there was finely embel- 
liked with royal portraitures and a number of flags, on which were 
painted coats of arms and trophies, and above was a concert of vo- 
alad inffrumental muſic. 


At the upper end of Changi was the aldermens flation, where . 


the recorder addreſſed the queen in a very elegant oration, and, in 
the name of the citizens, preſented her with a thouſand marks in 
apurſe of gold tiſſue, which her majeſty very gracefully received. 

At a ſmall diftance, by Cheagfidt conduit, was a pageant, in 
viick were ſeated Minerva, Fuze, and Jus; before whom ficod 
the god Mercury ; who, in their names, preſented the queen a 
plen apple. 

kt St. Ns gate was u fine pageant, in which fat three ladies 
nckly dreſſed, with each a chaplet on her head, and a tablet in her 
had, containing Lais inſcriptions. 

At the eaſt end of St. Pn cathedral, the queen was enter- 
niaed by fome of the ſcholars belonging to St. Paz/'s ſchool, with 
wake in praiſe of the king and her majeſty, with which the ſeemed 


kitty delighted. 
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It would add much to the gratification of the people, 


| / if the horſe-guards, by which all our procefſions hare 


been of late encumbered, and rendered dangerous tg 
the multitude, were to be left behind at the coronation; 
and if, contrary to the defires of the people, the pro- 
ceffion muſt paſs in the old track, that the number of 
foot ſoldiers be diminiſhed ; fince it cannot but offend 
every Egli to ſee troops of ſoldiers placed bermeen 
him and his ſovereign, as if they were the moſt bonn 
able of the people, or the king required guards to ſecure 
them think themſelves important, their inſolence is . 
ways fuch as may be expected from ſervile authority; au 
the impatience of the people, under fuch immediate op- 


with various ſorts of wine. HT" , 
At Temple-bar the was again entertained with fongs, fang 
concert by a choir of men and boys; and having from thence p 
creded to Fefminfer, the returned the lord mayor thanks for K. 


' "Neve, The fame hiflorian informs us, that queen Zi 
paſſed in the like manner, through the city, a 
PR 
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TO THE 


ARTIST's CATALOGUE, for 1762. 


Rs pee any pally rope to be bon of 
the nature and extent of every deſign, for which 
the favour of the public is openly folicited. The artiſts, 
who were themſelves the firſt projectors of an exhibition 
in this nation, and who have now contributed to the 
following catalogue, think it therefore neceflary to ex- 
plain their purpoſe, and juſtify their conduct. An exhi- 
bition of the works of art, being a ſpectacle new in this 


foreign nations. Thoſe who ſet out their performances 
to general view, have been too often conſidered as the 


rivals of each other, as men actuated, if not by avarice, 
a leaſt by vanity, and contending for ſuperiority of fame, 
though not for a pecuniary prize. It cannot be denied 
or doubted, that all who offer themſelves to criticiſm 
ae defirous of praiſe ; this deſire is not only innocent, 
but virtuous, while it is undebaſed by artifice, and un- 
palluted by envy ; and of eny or artifice theſe men can 
never be accuſed, who, already enjoying all the honours 
und profits of their profeſſion, are content to ſtand candi- 
ad diligence yet unrewarded ; who, without any hope 
Cincreafing their own reputation or intereſt, expoſe their 
opportunity of appearance to the young, the diflident, 
ad the neglected. The purpoſe of this exhibition is 
art to enrich the artiſts, but to advance the art; the 

Aaz eminent 
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inſulted with contempt ; whoever hopes to deſerve pub. 
lic favour, is here invited to diſplay his merit. 

Of the price put upon this exhibition ſome account 
may be demanded. Whoever ſets his work to be ſbem 
naturally deſires a multitude of ſpectators; but his deſie 
defeats its own end, when ſpectators afſemble in fuch 
numbers as to obſtruft one another. Though ve ac 
far from wiſhing to diminiſh the pleafures, or depreciate 
the ſentiments of any claſs of the community, we know, 
however, what every one knows, that all cannot be 
judges or purchaſers of works of art; yet we have 


ready found by experience, that all are defirous to fre 


an exhibition. When the terms of admiſſion were low, 
our room was thronged with fuch multitudes as made 
acceſs dangerous, and frightened away thoſe whole ap- 
- probation was moſt defired. | 
Yet, becauſe it is ſeldom believed that money is gat 
but for the love of money, we ſhall tell the uſe which 
we intend to make of our expected profits. 

Many artiſts of great abilities are unable to ſell their 
works for their due price; to remove this inconvenience, 
an annual fale will be appointed, to which every man 
may ſend his works, and ſend them if he will without 
his name. Theſe works will be reviewed by the com- 
mittee that conduct the exhibition. A price will te 
ſecretly ſet on every piece, and regiſtered by the fer- 
tary. If the piece expoſed is fold for more, the what 
price ſhall be the artiſt's ; but if the s value 's 
at leß than the committee, the artiſt ſhall be paid tie 


deficiency from the profits of the exhibition. = 
IN TRO- 
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INT ROD UGCTISOS 
TO THE 


APPENDIX To SHAKSPEARE. 
Publiſhed in 2765. 


of this work, I received many re- 
marks from learned friends, which came ſometimes 
wo late for inſertion ; and fome of my own remarks, 
ather more mature reflection, or better information, has 
diſpoſed me to retraft. An appendix, therefore, became 
neceffary, that I might omit nothing which could con- 
tribute to the explanation of my authour. I do not al- 
ways concur with my friends in their opinion ; but their 
abilities are fuch as make me lefs confident when I find 
complain, if I ſuppreſſed their ſentiments either by pride 
or timidity. From the Revi/al of Shakfpeare, lately pub- 
liſhed, I have ſelected fome juſt remarks, and from 
Iv. Grey forme valuable illuſtrations. I am far, at haſt, 
from ſuppoſing my work perfeft ; but do not think any 
thing which I am likely to add to it, of value cnough 
v juſtify longer delay“. 


- * The preface to Shakſpeare, 6 | 
Jhnſon's works, having been mutilated by the omiſſion of the 
hllowing paragraph, in juſtice to the memory of Dr. Johnſon it 
5 here reſtored from the edition of Sbakſpeare of the year 1773, 
vhere it originally appeared. Of what has been performed in this 
© reviſal, an account is given in the following pages by Mr. 
* Veevens, who might have ſpoken both of his own diligence and 
© ſagacity, in terms of greater ſelf-approbation, without deviating 
© from modeſty or track.” 
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the 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
PREFIXED TO 
Mas. WILLIAMS's MISCELLANIES. 


Printed in 1766. 


thoſe, by whoſe favour and encouragement the 
following collection has appeared, the motives of 
its publication are already known : and it were ſuper. 
fluous to inform the reſt of the world of that abou 


I therefore would not mention the misfortunes of my 
life, but to return my thanks for the kind endeavours 


alleviate them, exerted by thoſe who have fubſcribed, 
and procured fubſcriptions, and thoſe who by contribut- 
ing their compaſitions, have left my friends leſs reakn 
to repent their ſolicitations. 

To the few by whom the dilatorineſs of my perforn- 
ance has been cenſured, I ſhall anfwer only by reminding 
them of my utter inability to haſten it by any diligence 
of my own, and by wiſhing that they may never ſean 
from experience how ſlowly that is done, which i d 
gratuntoully, | 
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A FAIRY TALE.” 


Felix qui potuit boni 
Fontem viſere lucidum. Jos rutus. 


S Fleretia was wandering in a meadow at the foot 
of Plinlimmon, ſhe heard a little bird cry in ſuch 
anote as ſhe had never obſerved before ; and looking 
mund her, faw a lovely goldfinch entangled by a me- 
wig, and a hawk hovering over him, as at the point of 
frzing him in his talons. 

Floretta longed to reſcue the lutle bird, but was afraid 
v encounter the hawk, who looked fiercely upon her 
vithout any apparent dread of her approach, and as ſhe 
aivanced ſeemed to increaſe in bulk, and clapped his 
vings in token of defiance. Flretta ſtood deliberating 
2 few moments, but ſeeing her mother at no great dif- 
lnde bird upon it. When ſhe had diſengaged him, ſhe 
put-him in her boſom, and the hawk flew away. 
Flaretts ſhewing her bird to her mother, told her 
from what danger ſhe had reſcued him ; her mother, 
ther admiring his beauty, faid, that he would be a very 


v4 proper 
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proper inhabitant of the litle gilded cage, which hat 
hung empty fince the ſtarling died for want of war, 
and that he ſhould be placed at the chamber windou, 
for it would be wonderfully pleaſant to hear him in the 
morning, 
_ Floretta, with tears in her eyes, replied, that he hai 
better have been devoured by the hawk than die for 


want of water, and that ſhe would not fave him from a 


leſs evil to put him in danger of a greater: ſhe there. 
and, having put his bill to her lips, diſmiſſed him im 
the air. 

. He flew in circles round her as ſhe went home, and 
perching on a tree before the door, delighted them 2 
while with fuch fweetneſs of ſong, that her mother u 
endeavoured to look grave, but filently approved her 


own act, and wiſhed her mother more generoſity. Her 


mother gueſſed her thoughts, and told her, that when 
ſhe was older ſhe would be wiſer. 
Flaretta however did not repent, but hoped tg hear 
her little bird the next morning ſinging at liberty. She 
waked early and liſtened, but no goldfinch could the 
hear. She roſe, and walking again in the fame meadon, 


the day before. 
When ſhe entered the thicket, and was near the place 
for which ſhe was looking, from behind a bloſſomng 
hawthorn advanced a female form of very low ſtature, 
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i the colours of the meadow, and ſparkling as ſhe moved - 
ike a dew-drop in the fun. 
Floretta was too much difordered to ſpeak or fly, and 
food motionleſs between fear and pleafure, when the 
little lady took her by the hand. : 
| am, faid ſhe, one of that order of beings which 
eme call Fairies, and fome Piſkies : we have always 
deen known to inhabit the crags and caverns of Pin- 
immon. The maids and ſhepherds, when they wander 
by moonlight, . 
times ſeen our dances. 

I am the chief of the Fairies of this region, and am 
known among them by the name of Lady Lila, of the 
Blue Rock. As I hved always in my own mountain, 
I had very little knowledge of human manners, and 
thought better of mankind than other Fairies found them 
wdeſerve; I therefore often oppoſed the miſchievous 
practices of my ſiſters, without always enquiring whether 
they were juſt. I extinguiſhed the light that was kindled 
m lead a traveller into a marſh, and found afterwards 
that he was hafting to corrupt a virgin: I diffipated a 
miſt which aſſumed the form of a town, and was raiſed 
w decoy a monopolizer of corn from his way to the next 
market : I removed a thorn, artfully planted to prick 
the foot of a churl, that was going to hinder the poor 
from following his reapers; and defeated fo many ſchemes 
of obſtruftion and puniſhment, that I was cited before 
the Queen, as one who favoured wickedneſs, and oppoſed 
the execution of fairy juſtice. 
Having never been accuſtomed to fuffer control, and 
6— — 
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fo much irritated the Queen by my fullennefs and pew. 


lance, that in her anger ſhe transformed me into a g 

finch. Ir this form, fays ſhe, I doom thee to remain, 
Pei of intereft. 

I flew out of her preſence not much dejefted ; for 1 
did not doubt but every reaſonable being muſt love tha 
which having never offended, could not be hated, and, 
having no power to hurt, could not be feared. 

I therefore fluttered about the villages, and endes 

thoſe who had no acquaintance with elegance and fplen- 

dor, I employed myſelf for five years in hopping befare 

the doors of cottages, and often fat ſinging on the thatched 

roof; my motions were ſeldom ſeen, nor my notes head, 
no kindneſs was ever excited, and all the reward of my 
officiouſnefs was to be aimed at with a ſtone when | 
flood within a throw. 

The ſtones never hurt me, for I had ftill the pour 
of a Fairy. 

I then betook myſelf to ſpacious and magnificent la- 
bitations, and fung in bowers by the walks or on tie 

banks of fountains. Wa 

In theſe places, where novelty was recommended by 
fatiety, and curiofity excited by leifure, my form ad 
my voice were ſoon diſtinguiſhed, and I was known by 

| the name of the pretty goldfinch ; the inhabitants would 
walk out to liften to my muſie, and at laſt it was ther 
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practice to court my viſits by ſcattering meat in 11 
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This was repeated till I went about pecking in full 7 


ſecurity, and expected to regain my original form, when 
I obſerved two of my moſt liberal benefactors filently 
Arancing with a net behind me. I flew off, and flut- 
ring beſide them, pricked the leg of each, and left them 


I then went to another houſe, where for two fprings 
and fummers I entertained a fplendid family with fuch 
melody as they had never heard in the woods before. 
The winter that followed the ſecond ſummer was re- 
markably cold, and many little birds periſhed in the 
field. IT laid myſelf in the way of one of the ladies as 
henumbed with cold and faint with hunger; ſhe picked 
me up with great joy, telling her companions that ſhe 
had found the goldfinch that fung fo finely all ſummer 
in the myrtle hedge, that ſhe would lay him where he 
ſhould die, for ſhe could not bear to kill him, and would 


in her muff. | 

Finding that her fondneſs and her gratitude could 
gre way to fo flight an intereſt, I chilled her fingers 
that ſhe could not hold me, then flew at her face, and 
with my beak gave her noſe four pecks that left four 
black fpots indelible behind them, and broke a match 
by which ſhe would have obtained the fineſt equipage 
i the county. 

At length the Queen repented of her ſentence, and 
being unable to revoke it, affifted me to try experi- 
ments upon man, to excite his tenderneſs, and attract 
= 2 
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We made many attempts, in which we were hn 
diſappointed. At laſt the placed me in your way, je 
by a lime-twig, and herſelf in the ſhape of 2 hank 


The Queen is fo much pleaſed with your kindies, 
that I am come, by her permiſſion, to reward you vid 
a greater favour than ever Fairy beſtowed before. 

The former gifts of Fairies, though bounties in deſign, 
have proved commonly miſchiefs in the event. We 
have granted mortals to wiſh according to their oun di 
cretion ; and their diſcretion being ſmall, and their wiſhes 
irreverſible, they have raſhly petitioned for their om 
deſtruction. But you, my deareſt Floretta, ſhall have, 
what none have ever before obtained from us, the power 
cal indulging your wiſh, and the liberty of retrafting i, 
Be bold and follow me. 

Floretta was eaſily perſuaded to accompany the Faiy, 
who led her through a labyrinth of craggs and ſhrubs, 
to a cavern covered by a thicker on the fide of the 


__ mountam. 


This cavern, faid ſhe, is the court of Lilinet you 
friend ; in this place you ſhall find a certain remedy far 
all real evils. Lilinet then went before her through 2 
Hug ſubterraneous paſſage, where ſhe faw many beaut- 
ful Fairies, who came to gaze at the ſtranger, but vin, 
from reverence to their miſtreſs, gave her no diſturbance. 
She heard from remote corners of the gloomy che 


the roar of winds and the fall of waters, and more than 
_. 
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de uns ſaſe, perſuaded her to proceed till they came to 


in arch, into which the light found its way through a 
fre of the rock. 


of agate, and pointing to two fountains that bubbled 
before them, faid, now attend, my dear Floretta, and 
ajoy the gratitude of a fairy. Obſerve the two foun- 
nins that fpring up in the middle of the vault, one into 
: baſon of alabaſter, and the other into a baſon of dark 
fint. The one is called the fpring of joy, the other 
o row; they riſe from diſtant veins in the rock, and 
burſt out in two places, but after a ſhort courſe unite 
their ſtreams, and run ever after in one mingled current. 
By drinking of theſe fountains, which, though hue 
up from all other human beings, ſhall be always acceſ- 
ſible to you, it will be in your power to regulate 
future life. | 
When you are drinking the water of joy from the 
thbafter fountain, you may form your wiſh, and it ſhall 
be granted. As you raiſe your wiſh higher, the water 
nil be fweeter and fweeter to the taſte ; but beware that 
you are not tempted by its increaſing fweetneſs to repeat 
your draughts, for the ill effects of your wiſh can only 
te removed by drinking the ſpring of forrow from the 
baſon of flint, which will be bitter in the fame propor- 
ton 2s the water of joy was fweet. Now, my Florette, 
make the experiment, and give me the firſt proof of 
moderate defires. Take the golden cup that flands on 
34 
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Floretta wanted no time to deliberate on the fubjeg 
of her wiſh ; her firſt defire was the increaſe of her bem 
ty. She had ſome diſproportion of features. She wk 
the cup and wiſhed to be agreeable ; the water was free, 
and ſhe drank copiouſly ; and in the fountain, which 
was clearer than cryſtal, ſhe ſaw that her face was con. 

She then filled the cup again, and wiſhed for a rf 
bloom upon her checks : the water was fweeter than he. 
fore, and the colour of her cheeks was heightened. 

She next wiſhed for a ſparkling eye: the water ger 
yet more pleaſant, and her glances were like the beam 
of the fun. 

She could not yet ſtop ;; ſhe drank again, defied tw» 
be made a perſect beauty, and a perfect beauty the be- 
came. | 
She had now whatever her heart could wiſh; ad 
making an humble reverence to Lilinet, requeſted whe 
reſtored to her own habitation. They went back, ad 
the fairies in the way wondered at the change of Flats 
form. She came home delighted to her mother, ua, 
on ſeeing the improvement, was yet more delightedtin 


her awhile, but cuſtom ſoon deſtroyed its pleaſure. it 
found that the men who courted her to day, reſigned 
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nen attacked her reputation by whiſpers and calumnies, 
i without knowing how ſhe had offended, ſhe was 
ſhunned as infamous. 


She knew that her reputation was deſtroyed by the 


awy of her beauty, and reſolved to degrade herſelf from 
the dangerous pre-eminence. She went to the buſh 
where ſhe reſcued the bird, and called for Lady Liliner. 
Immediately Lilinet appeared, and diſcovered by Fleretta's 
ijefted look, — 
thbafter fountain. 

os fic ated, my Fives, and do wie fr 
the future. 


They went to the fountains, and Flute began to 


alte the waters of forrow, which were fo bitter that ſhe 
nithdrew more than once the cup from her mouth: at 


hit the reſolutely drank away the perſection of beauty, 


the fparkling eye and rofy bloom, and left herſelf only 
agreeable. 


She lived for ſome time with great content; but con- 
went is ſeldom laſting. She had a defire in a ſhort time 
ain to taſte the waters of joy: ſhe called for the con- 


hit of Liliner, and was led to the alabaſter fountain, 


where ſhe drank, and wiſhed for a faithful lover. 
Aſter her return ſhe was ſoon addreſſed by a young 
man, whom the thought worthy of her affeftion. He 
wurted, and flattered, and promiſed ; til at aft ſhe 
fickled up her heart. He then applied to her parents; 
ad, finding her fortune leſs than he expected, con 
tived a quarrel and deſerted her. 
" Exaſperated by her diſappointment, ſhe went in queſt 
of Liner, and expoſtulated with her for the deceit which 
ſhe 


it is not in my power to regulate or beſtow. 
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ſhe had practiſed. Liliner aſked her with a fmmile, fe 
what ſhe had been wiſhing ; and being told, made her 
this reply, You are not, my dear, to wonder or com. 
plain: you may wiſh for yourſelf, but your wiſhes em 
have no effeft upon another. You may become lovely 
by the efficacy of the fountain, but that you ſhall be 
loved is by no means a certain conſequence ; for you 
cannot confer upon another either diſcernment or fide. 
lity : that happineſs which you muſt derive from other, 


Flaretts was for fore time fo dejefted by this kein 


| Gon of the fountain's power, that the thought it wan: 


thy of another viſit ; but being on ſome occaſion thwarted 
by her mother's authority, ſhe went to Lilizet, and drank 
at the alabaſter fountain for a ſpirit to do her own way. 


niſhed her of her danger; but bh, and ber on wy, 
gave fuch fweetneſs to the water, that ſhe could not - 
vail upon herſelf to forbear, till Lilizet in pure compa 
fron ſnatched the cup out of her hand. | 

When ſhe came home every thought was contempt, 
and every action was rebellion : ſhe had drank into b. 
ſelf a ſpirit to reſiſt, but could not give her mothers 
diſpoſition to yield; the old lady afferted her rig u 


tuoſity of her daughter, ſhe ſupplied by pertinacy vn 
ſhe wanted in violence; ſo that the houſe was in cont- 
nual rumulr by the pranks of the daughter and oypu> 
tion of the mother. 

In time, Fleretts was convinced that ſpirit had u 


mate her « capeicions rrmagans, and that her on 
| | wy 


js that ſhe drank immoderately, and a. 


govern ; and, though ſhe was often foiled by the imme 
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ins ended in error, perplexity and diſgrace ; the per- 
3's hat the veteniince' of aiied, lh is s wits 
may ſometimes procure awe and obedience, produce to 
z woman nothing but deteſtation ; ſhe therefore went 
hack, and by a large draught from the flinty fountain, 
though the water was very bitter, replaced herſelf under 
her mother's care, and quitted her fpirit, and her own 
Nea and her defires were 
not larger, till her mother took her to ſpend a fummer 

x one of the places which wealth and idleneſs frequent, 
under pretence of drinking the waters. She was now 

w loager a perſect beauty, and therefore converſation 

i her preſence took its courſe as in other company, 
qpinions were freely told, and obſervations made with- 
out reſerve. Here Flretia firſt learned the importance 
of money. When ſhe ſaw a woman of mean air and 
empty talk draw the attention of the place, ſhe always 
diſcovered, upon enquiry, that ſhe had ſo many thou- 
nds to her fortune. | 

ay power of attraftion, that every art of entertainment 
ws devoted to them, and that the great and the wiſe 
curted their regard. 

The defire after wealth was raiſed yet higher by her 
mother, who was always telling her how much neglect 
le ſuffered for want of fortune, and what dĩſtinctions if 

he had but a fortune her good qualities would obtain. 

Fer narrative of the day was always, that Fleret!e walk- 

«in the morning, but was not ſpoken to becauſe ſhe 
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had a fmall fortune, and that Flwatte danced ® 6, 
pat boner than _2ay of them, but nobody minkl by 
for want of a fortune. 
This want, in which all other wants appeared tohe 
included, Fita was reſolved to endure no longer, 1d 
came home, flattering her imagination in ſecret, with 
the riches which ſhe was now about to obtain. 
On the day after her return, ſhe walked out alone 
meet lady Li, and went with her to the fountain: 
riches did not taſte fo fweet as either beauty or ſpirit, al 
therefore ſhe was not immoderate in her draught. | 
When they returned from the cavern, Li ge 
her wand to a fairy that attended her, with an order u 
eonduft Fleretts to the black rock. 
The way was not long, and they foon came to the 
mouth of a mine in which there was a hidden wem, 
guarded by an carthy fairy, deformed and ſhaggy, who 
oppoſed the entrance of Fleretta, till he recognized the 
wand of the lady of the mountain. Here Flores fn 
vaſt heaps of gold and filver, and gems, gathered and 
repoſited in former ages, and entruſted to the guaile 
the fairies of the earth. The little fairy delivered tie 
orders of her miſtreſs, and the furly ſentinel promiſed u 
obey them. 
Floretta, wearied with her walk, and pleaſed with her 
f fuccefs, went horde to reſt, and when ſhe waked in i 
morning, firſt opened her eyes upon a cabinet of u 
and looking into her drawits and boxes, found then 
filled with gold. 
Flaretts was now as fine as the fineſt. She was the 


firſt to adopt any expenſive faſhion, to ſubſcribe 0 
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t ,umpous entertainment, to encourage any foreign artiſt, 
o engage in any frolic of which the coſt was to make 
te pleaſure. 


Report made her wealth thrice greater than it really 
ms, and wherever ſhe came, all was attention, reve- 
race and obedience. The ladies who had formerly 
I ard her, or by whom ſhe had been formerly careſſed, 
gatiied her pride by open flattery and private mur- 
murs. She ſometimes overheard them railing at up- 
farts, and wondering whence ſome people came, or how 
theirexpences were ſupplied. This incited her to heighten 
the ſplendor of her dreſs, to increaſe the number of her 
retinue, and to make fuch propoſitions of coftly ſchemes, 
that her rivals were forced to deſiſt from conteſt. 
But ſhe now began to find that the tricks which can 
te played with money, will ſeldom bear to be repeated, 
that admiration is a ſhort-lived paſſion, and that the 
ine of expence is gone when wonder and envy are 
wmore excited. She found that reſpect was an empty 
hm, and that all thoſe who crouded round her 
Gam to her by vanity or intereſt. 
It was however pleaſant to be able on any terms to 
be and to mortify, to raiſe hopes and fears; and 
te would fill have continued to be rich, had not the 
anbition of her mother contrived to marry her to a lord, 
nam the deſpiſed as ignorant, and abhorred as proſſi- 
ge. Her mother perſiſted in her importunity; and 
Frets having now loft the ſpirit of reſiſtance, had no 
Ger refuge than to diveſt herſelf of her fairy fortune. 
" he implored the aſſiſtance of Li, who praiſed 
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When ſhe returned ſhe went to bed, and in the mon. 
ing perceived: that all her riches had been 
away ſhe knew not how, except a few ornamental jewck, 
which Lilinet had ordered to be carried back as am. 
ward for her dignity of mind. | 
She was now almoſt weary of viſiting the ſoumm 
and ſolaced herſelf with ſuch amuſements as every dy 
happened to produce: at laſt there aroſe in her img 
nation a ſtrong deſire to become a wir. 
Tube pleaſures with which this new character appean 
and fo great, that the ws 
impatient to enjoy and riſing before the fn, 
haſtened to the place where ſhe knew that her fairy ps- 
troneſs was always to be found. / Lilinet was willing » 
conduct her, but could now ſcarcely reſtrain her fon 
leading the way but by telling her, that if ſhe went full 
' They came in time to the fountain, took 
' the golden cup into her hand; ſhe filled it and dn 
and again the filled it, for wit was fweeter than riches, 
| ſpirit, or beauty. h 
As ſhe returned ſhe felt new ſucceſſions of im 
riſe in her mind, and whatever her memory offered u 
her imagination, aſſumed a new form, and con 
itſelf with things to which it ſeemed before to havens 
relation. All the appearances about her were change 
but the novelties exhibited were commonly deſecta. tt 


often ſeeing how it could be better; —— 
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quted to the imperfection of art thoſe failures which were 
auſed by the hmitation of nature. 


fore and reformation. If the viſited her friends, the 
ſtion of their gardens, the direction of their walks, and 
the termination of their views. It was vain to ſhew her 
ue furniture, for ſhe was always ready to tell how it 
night be finer, or to conduct her thropgh ſpacious 
gqartments, for her thoughts were full of nabler fabricks, 
o airy palaces and hefperian gardens. She admired no- 
ting, and praifed bur little. 


Her converſation was generally thought uncivil. If 

ke received flatteries, ſhe ſeldom repaid them; for ſhe 
kt no value upon vulgar praiſe. She could not hear a 
ing ſtory without hurrying the ſpeaker on to the con- 
dufion ; and obſtructed the mirth of her companions, 


much contribute to forward her reception. She now faw 
te diſproportions between language and ſentiment, be- 
ween paſſion and exclamation ; ſhe diſcoyered the de- 
dds of every action, and the uncertainty of every con- 
dufion ; ſhe knew the malignity of friendſhip, the ava- 
«ce of liberality, the anxiery of content, and the con- 
nice of temerity. 

To fee all this was pleaſant, but the greateſt of all 
peaures was to ſhew it. To laugh was fornething, but 
was much more to make others laugh. As every de- 
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ſhe could not always forbear to tranſmit it to others; « 
ſhe hated falſe appearances, ſhe thought it her duty w 
detect them, till, between wantonneſs and virtue, feace 
any that ſhe knew eſcaped without ſome wounds by the 
ſhafts of ridicule ; not that her merriment was alway 
the conſequence of total contempt, for ſhe often ho. 
noured virtue where ſhe laughed at affeftation. 

For theſe practices, and who can wonder, the cry ws 
raiſed againſt her from every quarter, and to hunt her 
down was generally determined. Every eye was watch. 
ing for a fault, and every tongue was buſy to fupply in 
ſhare of defamation. With the moſt unpolluted pu 
of mind, ſhe was cenſured as too free of favours, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not afraid to talk with men : with gene- 
rous ſenſibility of every human excellence, ſhe was thougt 


cold or envious, becauſe ſhe would not ſeatter praiſe 


with undiſtinguiſhing profuſion : with tenderneſs that 


agonized at real miſery, ſhe was charged with delight ' 


in the pain of others, when ſhe would not condole wth 
thoſe whom ſhe knew to counterfeit affliction. She d- 
rided falſe appearances of kindneſs and of pity, and us 


therefore avoided as an enemy to fociety. As the & | 


dom commended or cenfured but with limitation 
and exceptions, the world condemned her as indifferent 
to the good and bad; and becauſe ſhe was often doubt- 
laxity of principles, while her days were diſtracted ad 
her reſt broken by niceties of honour and fcruples d 
morality. | 

Report had now made her ſo formidable, that all fat 


tered and all ſhunned her. If a lover gave a ball ws 
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fould not be invited. If ſhe entered a public room, 
de ladies courtefied, and ſhrunk away, for there was 
no fuch thing as ſpeaking, but Floretie would find ſome- 
ting to criticiſe. If a girl was more ſpritely than her 
unt, ſhe was threatened that in a little time ſhe would 
de like Fluretta. Viſits were very diligently paid when 
Huretta was known not to be at home; and no mother 
ruſted her daughter to herſelf without a caution, if ſhe 
hould meet Floretta, to leave the company as foon as 
he could. | 

With all this Fluretia made ſport at firſt, but in time 
pen weary of general hoſtility. She would have been 
content with a few friends, but no friendſhip was du- 
nble ; it was the faſhion to deſert her, and with the fa- 
tion what fidelity will contend ? She could have cafily 
amuſed herſelf in ſolitude, but that ſhe thought it mean 
i» quit the field ro treachery and folly. 

Perſecution at length tired her conſtancy, and ſhe im- 
plred Liner to rid her of her wit: Zilinet complied 
ad walked up the mountain, but was often forced to 
ſop and wait for her follower. When they came to the 
flnty fountain, Flaretta filled a fmall cup, and flowly 
brought it to her lips, but the water was infupportably 
bitter. She juſt taſted it, and daſhed it to the ground, 
ned the bitterneſs at the fountain of alabaſter, and 
relalved to keep her wit with all its conſequences. 
Being now 2 wit for life, ſhe ſurveyed the variouz 
conditions of mankind with fuch fuperiority of ſentiment, 
that ſhe found few diſtinctions to be envied or defired, 
and therefore did not very ſoon make another viſit to the 
fountain. At length being alarmed by ficknefs, ſhe re- 
del to drink length of life from the golden cup. She 
Bb 4 returned 
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returned elated and ſecure, for though the longevity ac. 
quired was indeterminate, ſhe conſidered death as far 
diſtant, and therefore fuffered it not to intrude upon her 
pleaſures. | 

But length of life included not perpetual health. She 
about her. The delights of her carly days would de- 
light no longer, and however widely ſhe extended her 
view, no new picafure could be found ; her friends, her 
enemies, her admirers, her rivals dropped one by ane 


into the grave, and with thoſe who fucceeded them ſhe 


had neither community of joys nor ſtrife of competition. 
By this time ſhe began to doubt whether old a 
were not dangerous to virtue ; whether pain would not 
She thought that the ſpectacle of life might be too hag 


raiſe lefs abhorrence ; that reſolution might be fapped by | 


time, and let that virtue fink, which in its firmelt tac 
it had not without difficulty ſupported ; and that it ws 
vain to delay the hour which muſt come at laſt, and 
might come at a time of leſs preparation and greater 
imbecillity. ; 


panied to the flinty fountain; where, after a ſhort m. 
bat with herſelf, ſhe drank the bitter water. They walked 
back to the favourite buſh penſive and filent ; and row, 
faid ſhe, accept my thanks for the laft benefit that Fl- 


retta can receive. Lady Lilinet dropped a tear, impreſſed 


upon her bps the final kiſs, and refigned her, as ſhe t- 
ſigned herſelf, to the courſe of nature. 


AD VER 


Theſe thoughts led her to Lilinet, whom ſhe accom- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE FOURTH EDITION OF THE 
DICTION ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE®. 


ANY are the works of human induſtry, which 

to begin and finiſh are hardly granted to the ſame 
man. He that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, 
undertakes that, which, if it comprehends the full extent 
of his defign, he knows himſelf unable to perform. Yet 
bis labours, though deficient, may be uſeful, and with 
ke hope of this inferior praiſe, he muſt incite his a 
ad folace his wearinefs. 
Perſeftion is unattainable, but nearer and nearer ap- 
proaches may be made; and finding my Dictionary 
thout to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, by a re- 
rial, to make it leſs reprehenfible. I will not deny 
that 1 found many parts requiring emendation, and 
many more capable of improvement. Many fauls I 
have correfted, ſome fuperfluities I have taken away 
md fome deficiencies I have fupplied. I have metho- 
died ſome parts that were diſordered, and illuminated 
fome that were obſcure. Yet the changes or additions 
bear a very ſmall proportion to the whole. The critic 
vill now have lefs to objeft, but the ftudent who has 
bought any of the former copies needs not repent ; he 
vill not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ; 
For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps not 
need of more apology than the nature of the work 
vill furniſh: I have left that inaccurate which never 
completed, Þ 


® Publiſhed in folio, 1773. * 
K. 
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from fin, and fome have been | 
my lord, to think, if theſe conſiderations aggravate my 
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On receiving SanTaxcs of Dzarn, May 26, un. 


My Lord, 
NOW ftand before you a dreadful example of lu 
man infirmity. I entered upon public life with the 
expectations common to young men, whoſe education 
has been liberal, and whoſe abilities have been flattered; 
and, when I became a conſidered myſelf a 
not impairing the dignity of the order. I was. not an 
le, nor, I hope, an %% ininiſter. I taught the was 
of janity, with the zeal of conviction, and the av- 
thority of innocence. ——My labours were approved; my 
pulpit became popular ; and I have reaſon to believe, 


- FI 


mankind, I had too much confidence in w__s 
thinking my integrity, what others thought it, 

in fincerity, and fortified by religion, 1 did not conſider 
the danger of vanity, nor ſuſpect the deceirfulnes d 
my own heart. The day of conflict came, in which 
mitted the crime, which I entreat your lordſhip iw be- 
eve that my conſcience hourly repreſents to me ni 
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vl bulk of miſchief and malignity. Many have been 
powered by temptation, who are now among de 
tent in heaven. * 

To an aft, now waiting the deciſion of vi 
juſtice, I will not preſume to oppoſe the counterbalance 
of almoſt thirty years a great part of the life of man 
pſd in exciting and exerciſing charity ; in relieving 
fuck diſtreſſes as I now feel; in adminiſtering thoſe 
confolations which I now want. I will not otherwiſe 
exenuate my offence, than by declaring,'what|] hope : 
Manx = =p. end idly GE X 
mike probable, that I did not intend to be finally 
kadulent ; nor will it become me to apportion my —- - \ - 
Ae 
nt much lefs than my guilt. 
e 
made me cautious ; and from a fortune, which ought to 
have given me content. I am funk at once into poverty 
ad ſcorn: my name and my crime fill the ballads in the 
ſheets ; the ſport of the thoughtlefs, and the triumph 
> the wicked. 
viat T have lately been, I ſhould ftill wiſh to continue 
viat I am. But contempt of death, how fpeciouſly 
derer it might mingle with heathen virtues, has nothing 
u it ſuitable to Chriſtian penitence. Many motives 
mpel me to beg carneftly for life. I feel the natural 
mer of a violent death, and the univerſal dread of un- 
me dination. I am defirous to recompenſe be 
ary I have done to the clergy, to the world, and to 
thgjon ; and to cfface the ſcandal of my crime, by the 


example 
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example of my repentance. But, above all, I wi m 
die with thoughts more compoſed, and calmer ptepa- 
ration. The gloom and confuſion} of a priſon, the 
anxiety of a trial, the horror of ſuſpenſe, and the in- 
due diſpoſition for the holy exerciſes of prayer and ſelf. 
examination. Let not a little life be denied me, in 
which I may, by meditation and contrition, perpae 
myſelff io ſtand at the tribunal of Omnipotence, and 
fupport the preſence of that Judge, who ſhall diſtribute 
to all according to their works ; who will receive and 
ful ſhall obtain mercy ! 

L yet wiſh to live; and moft humbly implore that | 
may be recommended by your lordſhip to the clemency 
of his Majeſty ! | 
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TO HIS 


UNHAPPY BRETHREN. 


Delivered in the CRAFT II f NEWGATE, on 
FI DAr, Jun 6, 1777. 


I} WILLIAM pop p, IL D. 


1 achnowledge my Fanlts : and my Siz 5s ever before me. 
Nat K. 3. 


To the Reverend Mr. VILLETTE, 


Onpinanry of NEwGaATE. 


Rzevzntnd Sin, 


THE following Addreſs owes its preſent public ap. 
pearance to you. I read it to you after it was com- 
poſed, and you thought it proper to be delivered, az wa 
intended. You heard it delivered, and are pleaſed w 
think that its publication will be uſeful. —To a pon 


and abje&t worm, like myſelf, this is a ſufficient u. 


ducement to that publication ; and I heartily pray God, 
that in your hands it may frequently and effeftully 


adminiſter to the inftruftion and comfort of the mi- 
ſerable. 


I am, dear Sir, 

With my fincereſt thanks for your humane and 
| Your truly forrowful, 

and much afflifted Brother in Chriſt, 


Friday, June 6, WILLIAM pon 
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My dear and unhappy Fellow-Priſoners, 


CR on Oi ane 
ſituation, I cannot think myſelf juſtified, if I do 
medeliver to you, in ſincere chriſtian love, ſome of my 
frrious thoughts on our preſent awful ſtate. 

in the fixteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtles, © 
you read a memorable ſtory reſpecting Pau! and Silas, 
ho, for preaching the Goſpel, were caſt by magiſtrates 
uo priſon, ver. 23-—and, after having received many 
fripes, were committed to the jayler, with a ſtrict charge 
v keep them fafely. Accordingly he thruſt them into 
the inner priſon, and made their feet faſt in the flocks. 
At midnight Paul and Silas, fupported by the teſtimony 


| & = good conſcience, prayed, and fung praiſes to God, 


md the priſoners heard them ; and ſuddenly there was 
i great earthquake, fo that the foundations of the priſon 
vere ſhaken; and immediately all the doors were opened, 
ad every one's chains were looſed. The keeper of the 
Fila awaking out of his ſleep, and ſeeing the priſan 
urs open, in the greateſt diſtreſs, as might well be 
22 drew his fword, and would have killed him- 
r fuppofing that the priſoners had been fled.—Bur 


Paul 
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Pau cried with a loud voice, Do thyſelf no harm, fie 
we are all bere.— The keeper, calling for a light, and 
finding his priſoners thus freed from their bonds by the 
imperceptible agency of divine power, was irrefiſtibly 
convinced that theſe men were not offenders againſt the 
law, but martyrs to the truth : he ſprang in therefore, 
and came trembling, and fell down before Paul and ua, 
and brought them out, and faid, Sms, Wnar wr 
I do To Bs Saved ? 


What muſt I do to be ſaved? is the important queſtion, 


firſt hour of reaſon to the laft : but which we, my fellow- 


priſoners, ought to confider with particular diligence and 
intenſeneſs of meditation. Had it not been forgotten, 


or neglected by us, we had never appeared in this place. - 


A little time for recolleftion and amendment is yet c- 
lowed us by the mercy of the law. Of this linle tine 
let no particle be loft. Let us fill our remaining li 
with all the duties which our preſent condition allows us 
to praftiſe. Let us make one earneſt effort for fal- 
tion !—And oh! heavenly Father, who defireſt not the 
death of a finner, grant that this effort may not be n 
vain | 

end ee wan ds act:> » is ai th 


Jong been my employment and profeſſion. You fe 
with what confuſion and diſhonour I now ſtand before 
you—no more in the pulpir of inſtruction, but on ths 
humble feat with — You are not to confider 
me now as 2 man authoriſed to form the manners, & 
rect the conſcience, and ſpeaking with the authority d 
— 2 


which it becomes every human being to ſtudy from the 
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of 2 capital offence: 1 like yourſelves, o 


public and ſhameful death. My proſeſſion, which has 
given me ſtronger convictions of my duty than moſt of 


you can be ſuppoſed to have attained, and has extended 
my views to the conſequences of wickedneſs farther than 
your obſervation is hkely to have reached, has loaded 
my fin with peculiar aggravations ; and I entreat you to 
join your prayers with mine, that my forrow may be 
proportionate to my guilt ! 

I am now, like you, enquiring, what I muff do ts be 
f? and ſtand here to communicate to you what that 
enquiry fuggeſts. Hear me with attention, my fellow- 
priſoners ;/ and in your melancholy hours of retirement, 


confider well what I offer to you from the fincerity of 
my good-will, and from the deepeſt conviction of a 


deavour to ſhew, how, in the ſhort interval between 
this moment and death, we may exert faith, perform 
dbedience, and exerciſe repentance, in a manner which our 
heavenly Father may, in his infinite mercy, vouchfate 
o accept. 

I. Faith is the foundation of all Chriſtian virtue. It 
— — ts pleaſe Ged. I ſhall 
n 
trerted by us in our preſent ſtate. 


Faith is a full e rnfbicace in the de- * — 


carations made by God in the holy ſcriptures; a ſincere 
Rception of the doctrines taught by our bleſſed Saviour, 


vi a firm affurance that he died to take away the fins 
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of the world, and that we have, cach of us, a pat in 
the boundleſs benefits of the univerſal Sacrifice. 

To this faith we muſt have recourſe at all times, but 
particularly if we find ourſelves tempted to deſpair. I 
thoughts ariſe in our minds, which ſuggeſt that we have 
finned beyond the hope of pardon, and that therefore it 
is vain to ſeek for reconciliation by repentance ; we muft 
remember how God willeth that every man ſhould be 
faved, and that thoſe who obey his call, however lat, 
ſhall not be rejected. If we are tempted to think that 


repentance is vain ; let us remember that the reparation 
which is impoſſible is not required; that fincerely u 
will, is to do, in the fight of Him to whom all heats 
are open ; and that what is deficient in our endeavours 
is ſupplied by the merits of Him who died to - 
deem us. 

Yer let us likewiſe be careful, left an erroneous chi- 
nion of the all-fufficiency of our Saviour's merits hull w 
into carclefineſs and ſecurity. His merits are indeed 
all-fofficient ! But he has preſcribed the terms on which 
they are to operate. He died to fave finners, but w 
fave only thoſe finners that repent. Peter, who denied 
ang bitterly, They who live|in perpetual regularity u 
duty, and are free from any gro or viſible tranſgreſian, 
are yet but anprofiteble ſervants :—what then are ws, 
whoſe crimes are haſtening us to the grave before our 
rime ?—Let us work with feer and trembling, but fiil 
let us endeavour to work out our ſafvation. Let us hopt 
without prefumption ; 3 
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| grace and forrow. We can only benefit the public by 
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and let our faith animate us to that which we were to 
conſider, | 
Secondly, © Sincere obedience to the laws of God.” 
Our obedience, for the ſhort time yet remaining, is re- 
frained to a narrow circle. Thoſe duties, which are 
called focial and relative, are for the moſt part out of 
ur power. We can contribute very little to the general 
happineſs of mankind, while on thoſe, whom kindred 
ud friendſhip have allied to us, we have brought dif- 


n example of contrition, and fortify our friends againſt 
temptation by warning and admonition. 

The obedience left us now to practiſe is © fubmiſfion / 7 
© the will of God, and calm acquieſcence in his 
* nidom and his juſtice.” We muſt not allow our- 
des to repine at thoſe miſcries which have followed 
cur offences, but fuffer, with filent humility and re- 
imed patience, the puniſhment which we deſerve ; re- 
mnembering that, according to the apoſtle's deciſion, no 
iſe is due to them who bear with patience to be A 
for their fault. 

When we confider the wickedneſs of our paſt lives, 
ud the danger of having been ſummoned to the final 
pigment without preparation, we ſhall, I hope, gra- 
Wlly riſe fo much above the groſs conceptions of hu- 
nan nature, as to return thanks to God for what once 
temed the moſt dreadful of all evils—our detection and 
wanidtion We ſhrink back, by immediate and in- 
ndive terror, from the public eye, turned as it is 
n us with indignation and contempt. Impriſoament 
bafliftive, and ignominious death is fearful ! Bur let 

C c 2 us 


times which we have paſt, any offence ariſes to our 


* 
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us compare our condition with that which our a&ion 
have died in the act of violence, by lawful reſiſtance 
he was enjoying the gain of his arrifice :—and where thy 
bad been aur bope ? We have now leiſure for thought, 
we have opportunities of inſtruction: and whatever we 
ſuffer from offended laws, may yet reconcile ourſelves 
to God, who, if we fincerely feet him, will affuredly be 


found. o 


But how are we 10 ſeek the Lord ? By the way which 
he himſelf hath appointed; by humble, fervent, and fre- 


quent prayer.—Some hours of worſhip are appointed 


us; let us duly obſerve them. Some aſſiſtance to our 
devotion is ſupplied; let us thankfully accept it. But 
let us not reſt in formality and preſcription : let us call 
upon God night and day. When, in the review of the 


thoughts, let us humbly implore forgiveneſs ; and for 
thoſe faults (and many they are and muſt be) which ve 
cannot recollect, let us follicit mercy in general pet- 
tions. But it muſt be our conſtant care, that we pry 
not merely with our lips; but that when we lament our 
fins, we are really humbled in fſelf-abhorrence *; and 
that, when we call for mercy, we raiſe our thoughts » 
hope and truſt in the goodneſs of God, and the meris 
of our bleſſed Saviour, Jefus Chrift. 

The reception of the holy /acramen:, to which we ſul 
be called, in the moſt ſolemn manner, perhaps a & 
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tours before we die, is the higheſt act of Chriſtian wor- 
fip. At that awful moment it will become us to drop 
fir ever all worldly thoughts, to fix our hopes ſolely 
won Chriſt, whoſe death is repreſented ; and to conſi- 
der ourſelves as no longer connected with mortality.— 
And, poſſibly, it may pleaſe God to afford xs forme con- 
lation, forne ſecret intimations of acceptance and for- 
But theſe radiations of favour are not always 
felt by the fincereſt penĩtents. To the greater part of 
thoſe whom angels ftand ready to receive, nothing is 
ganted in this world beyond rational bee and with 
le, founded on promiſe, we may well be fatisfied. 

But fuch promiſes of ſalvation are made only to the 
genitent. It is requiſite then that we conſider, 


Thirdly, © How Repentance is to be exerciſed.” Re- 


pentance, in the general ſtate of Chriſtian life, is ſuch a 


row for fin as produces a change of manners, and an 
amendment bf life. It is that diſpoſition of mind, by 


which he «ho fee, Heals no mere; by which the wicked 
nar turneth away from his wickedneſs, and deth that tobich 
is lawful and right. And to the man thus reformed, it 
s expreſsly promiſed, that he ſbail ſave bis ſoul alive f. 
Of this repentance the proots are viſible, and the reality 
certain, always to the penitent, and commonly to the 
church with which he communicates ; becauſe the ſtate 
of the mind is diſcovered by the outward actions. But 

+ There cannot be a flronger exemplification of this idea than 
the condut of the Jaylar, who uttered the queſtion, with which 
ve commenced our enquiry—#bat fall I do to be ſaved ?—What 


achange of mind and manners was wrought in him by the power 


of God! Read Ade, chap. xvi. 
Ee 3 of 
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of the repentance which eur condition requires and ad- 
mats, no fuch evidence can appear; for to us many 
crimes and many virtues are made impoſſible by con. 
finement ; and the ſhorineb of the time which is befve 
us gives little power, even to ourſelves, of 
ing the effects of terror from thoſe of convittion; of 
deciding, whether our preſent ſorrow for fin proceeds 
from abhorrence of guilt, or dread of puniſhment ; whe. 
ther the violence of our inordinate paſſions be toully 
„„ cp) es eee 
ed by the temporary force of preſent calamity. 
| Our repentance is like that of other ſinners on the 
death-bed ; but with this advantage, that our danger is 
not greater, and our ftrength is more. Our faculties 
are not impaired by weakneſs of body. We come to 
the great work not withered by pains, nor clouded by 
the fumes of diſeaſe, but with minds capable of em- 
tinued attention, and with bodies, of which we need 
have no care! we may therefore better diſcharge this 
tremendous duty, and better judge of our own per- 
formance. 

* Of the efficacy of a death- bed repentance many have 
' Eifputed ; but we have no leifure for controverſy. Fix 
in your minds this decifion, © Repentance is a change ef 
« the heart, of an evil to a good diſpoſition.” When 
that change is made, repentaace is complete. Godwill 
conſider that life as amended, which wouid have been 
amended if he had ſpared it. Repentance in the ſight 
of man, even of the penitent, is not known but by its 
Fruits : but our Creator fees the fruit, in the bloſſom, 
or the ſeed. He knows thoſe reſolutions which are fixed, 
be: Wo . . thoſe 
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thoſe converſions which would be permanent ; and will 
receive them who are qualified by holy defires for works 
of righteouſneſs, without exacting from them thoſe out- 
ward duties which the ſhortneſs of their lives hindered 

Nothing therefore remains, but that we apply with 
all our ſpeed, and with all our ſtrength, to rectify our 
defires, and purify our thoughts; that we ſet God be- 


fore us in all his goodneſs and terrors ; that we confider - 


him as the Father and the Judge of all the earth; as a 
Father, deſirous to fave ; as a Judge, who — 
condemned, and excite in our hearts an intenſe de- 
teftation of thoſe crimes which have provoked him ; 
with vehement and ſteady reſolutions, that if life were 
granted us, it ſhould be ſpent hereafter in the practice 
of our duty ʒ that we pray the giver of grace to ſtrengthen 
and imprets theſe holy thoughts, and to accept our re- 
pentance, though late, and in its beginnings violent ; 
that we improve every good motion by diligent prayer ; 
ad having declared and confirmed f our faith by the haly 

* See 2 Cor. ch. v. ver. 14, 15. 

+ I would have this expreſſion to be particularly attended to 
While as a dying man, and with all poſlible fincerity of foul, I 
add, that if 1 could wiſh to declare my faith, I know not of any 
words in which I could do it fo well, and ſo perfectly to my fatif- 
ſation, as in the Communies ſervice of our Church : and if I would 
wiſh to confirm that faith, I know not of any appointed method fo 
thoroughly adapted to that end as particzpation in that communion 
itſelf, —See pariicularly in this fervice, the Exhortation, Cenfeſſis, 


prayer beginning Ve do not prejume, &c.—Conjecration—and prayer 
2 a and heavenly Father, &c.—Conrifts ſhould 


ea com- 
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communion,—we deliver ourſelves into his hands, in 
firm hope, that he who created and redeemed us willng 
tuffer us to periſh. Rom. v. 8. Vl. 32. 


danger left men, freſh from a trial in which life has been 
the proſecutor, the witneſſes, or the judges. It is in- 
deed ſcarce poſſible, that with all the prejudices of an 
intereſt ſo weighty, and fo affecting, the convict ſhould 
think otherwiſe, than that he has been treated, in fome 
part of the proceſs, with unneceſſary ſeverity. In this 
opinion he is perhaps fingular, and therefore probably 
miſtaken. But there is no time for diſquiſition: we 
muſt try to find the ſhorteſt way to peace. It is cafier 
to forgive, than to reaſon right. He that has been in- 
junioufly or unneceſſarily harraſſed, has one opportunity 
more of proving his fincerity, by forgiving the wrong, 
and praying for his enemy. 

It is the duty of a penitent to repair, fo far as he has 
the power, the injury which he has done. What we can 
do is commonly nothing more than to leave the world 
an example of contrition. On the dreadful day, when 
the ſentence of the law has its full force, ſome will be 
found to have affected a ſhameleſs bravery, or negligent 


intrepidicy. Such is not the proper behaviour of # 


convicted criminal. To rejoice in tortures, is the pri- 
vilege of a martyr ; to meet death with intrepidity, s 
the right only of innocence, if in any human being in- 


nocence could be found. Of him whoſe life is ſhortened | 


abaſement. 
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| taſement. We owe to God fincere repentance ; we 
i ee to man the appearance of repentance We ought 
wt to propagate an opinion, that he who lived in wick- 
ceſs can die with courage. If the ſerenity or gaiety, 
wh which fome men have ended a life of guilt, were 
uſeigned, they can be imputed only to ignorance or 
ſupidity, or, what is more horrid, to voluntary intoxi- 
ation :—if they were artificial and hypocritical, they 
ze acts of deception, the uſeleſs and unprofitable crimes 
There is yet another crime poſſible, and, as there is ' - 

riſon to believe, ſometimes committed in the laſt mo- 
ment, on the margin of eternity.— Men have died with 
afledfaft denial of crimes, of which it is very difficult 
v fuppoſe them innocent. By what equivocation or 
rerve they may have reconciled their conſciences to 
hood, if their conſciences were at all conſulted, it is 
impoſſible to know. Burt if they thought, that, when 
the world had no farther demand upon them; that 
terefor= they might, by keeping their own ſecrets, try 
v kae behind them a difputable reputation; and that 
the falſhood was harmleſs, becauſe none were injured ; 
—they had very little conſidered the nature of fociety. 
One of the principal parts of national felicity ariſes from 
« miſe and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. Every 
man repoſes upon the tribunals of his country the ſta- | 
bility of poſſeſſion, and the ſerenity of life. He there- 76 
krewho unjuſtly expoſes the courts of judicature to ſu -.. 
picion, either of partiality or error, not only does an in- 
Juy to thoſe who diſpenſe the laws, but diminiſhes the 
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public confidence in the laws themſelves, and ſhakes the 
foundation of public tranquillity. 

For my own part, I confeſs, with deepeſt compure. 
tion, the crime which has brought me to this place; ad 
admit the juſtice of my ſentence, while I am finking 
under its ſeverity. And I earneſtly exhort you, my f. 
low-priſoners, to acknowledge the offences which have 
been already proved; and to bequeath to our country 
that confidence in public juſtice, without which there 
can be neither peace nor ſafety. 

As few men fuffer for their firſt offences, and moſt 
convicts are conſcious of more crimes than have been 
brought within judicial cognizance, it is neceſſary to eu- 
quire how far confeffion ought to be extended. eat 
of mind, or defire of inftruftion, may ſometimes de- 
mand, that to the miniſter, whoſe counſel is requeſted, 
a long courſe of evil life ſhould be diſcovered :—but of 
this every man muſt determine for himſelf. 0 the 
public, every man, beſore he departs from life, is obliged 
to confeſs thoſe acts which have brought, or may bring 
unjuſt fuſpicion upon others; and to convey ſich infor- 
mation as may enable thoſe who have ſuffered loſes 
xp... wy | 


Whatever good remains in our power we mult dil- 
| gently perform. —We muſt prevent, to the um d 
We muſt forgive all who have injured us. We muſt, by 
ſervency of prayer, and conſtancy in meditation, & 
deavour to repreſs all worldly paſſions, and generate n 
our minds that love of goodneſs, and hatred of fs 


which may fi us for the fociery of heavenly mind” 
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And, finally, we muſt commend and entruſt our fouls 

wihes and humble hopes, that he will admit us with 

the labourers who entered the vineyard at the loaf hour, 

ad aſſociate us with the thief whom he pardoned on 

the croſs ! 3 

To this great end, you will not refuſe to unite with © 

ne, on bended knees, and with humbled hearts, in fer- 

rent prayer to the throne of grace! May the Father of 

w! | 

oO almighty Lord God, the righteous Jupes of all 

© the earth, who in thy providential juſtice doſt fre- 

« quently inflict ſevere vengeance upon finners in this 

© life, that thou mayeſt by their fad examples eſſfectu- 

* ally deter others from committing the like heinous 

* offences ; and that they themſelves, truly repenting of 

* their faults, may eſcape the condemnation of hell 

* bok down in mercy upon us, #by ſarrowful ſervants, 

* whom thou haſt fuffered to become the unhappy ob- 

* xt of offended juſtice in this world | 

© Give us a thorough ſenſe of all thoſe evil thoughts, 

* words, and works, which have fo provoked thy pati- 

* ence, that thou haſt been pleaſed to permit this pub- 

* ic and ſhameful judgment to fall upon us; and grant 

* us fuch a portion of grace and godly fincerity, that 

* e may heartily conſe, and unſcignedly repent of 

* every breach of thoſe moſt holy laws and ordinances, 

* which if a man do, he ſhell even live in them. 

Fon ons of Shen i ain hens * 

i nd deadly fin, either of amiſſos or commiſſion, remain 
we undi 
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« undiſturbed in our hearts ! But enable us to make ow 
« repentance univerſal, without the leaſt flattering or dj. 
& ceitful reſerve, that ſo we may clear our conſcience | 
« before we cloſe our eyes. 
&« And now that thou haſt brought us within the view 
« of our long home, and made us ſenſible, that the time 
« of our diffolution draweth near; endue us, we hum. 
2 O gracious Father, with ſuch chriſtian 
« fortitude, that neither the terrors of thy preſent dif. 
« penſations, nor the remembrance of our former im 
« may have power to fink our ſpirits into a deſpon- 
« dency of thy everlaſting mercies in the adorable fog 
« of thy love. | 
4 Wean our thoughts and affections, good Lord, from 
« all the vain and deluſtve enjoyments of this tranſitory = 
<« world; that we may not only with patient reſignation 
« ſubmit to the appointed ſtroke of death, but that ur 
« faith and hope may be ſo elevated, that we may an 
« ceive a longing defire to be diſſolved from theſe our 
« far better than all the happineſs we can wiſh for be- 
« fides! 
% « And in a due ſenſe of our own extraordinary wait 
« of forgiveneſs at thy hands, and of our utter um- 
« thineſs of the very leaſt of all thy favours—of tie 
« meaneſt crumbs which fall from thy table—Oh! bleſſed 
« Lord Jeſus! make us fo truly and univerſally chi- 
<« table, that in an undiflembled compliance with thy om 
« awful command, and moſt endearing example, ut 
< may both freely forgive and cordially pray for ot 
« moſt inveterate enemies, perſecutors, and And 
cc 
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Forgive them, O Lord, we. beſeech thee—turn their 


« hearts, and fill them with thy love ! 


« Thus, may we humbly truft, our forrowful prayers 
« we be qualified, through Chrift, to exchange this dif- 
« mal bodily confinement [and theſe uneaſy fetters] for 
« the glorious liberty of the ſons of God. —And thus 
« ſhall our legal doom upon earth be changed into a 

« comfortable declaration of mercy in the higheſt hea- 


« ſufficient merits, O bleſſed Saviour of mankind !— 
« who with the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt, liveſt and 
© reigneſt ever, ane God, world without end. Amen 


* See RosstLL's Prifoxcr”s Direct :—a work of fome merit 
and which I have endeavoured, in my melancholy hours of leiſure, 
m teviſe, and (I humbly hope) impreve ; and mean to leave be- 


lind me, in the hands of the Ordinary, as a fmall teſtimony of. 


my fincere, but very weak, endeavours for the beſt welfare of un- 
happy men in confinement ;z to whom I have written a general 44. 
dreſs, to be prefixed to the new edition of RosszTL. | 
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D. DODD, dus urs ImPrISONMEST. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OP EAT =o be epatied in he longs 
taken by the public in the ſentence of the un 
man to whom they relate, naturally produced this pub- 
He that commits theſe papers to the preſs, deſires not 
to be conſidered as approving or condemning. He 
means to gratify the honeſt curioſity of the reader, and 
hopes that his curiofity may end in uſeful meditation. 
the omiſſion of a few words in one of the letters, which 


had a perſonal reference, and which therefore it wa 
The 


proper to ſuppreſs. 


Ferrer: 
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The moſt important of theſe pieces is the criminal's 
xcount of himſelf, which one of his friends adviſed him 
u have dilated more; but the day of execution was ap- 
goaching, and he may be eaſily forgiven if he left his 
fory imperfeft. He had, we ought to hope, other 
employment. | 


Dr. DODD's Account of Himſelf. 


THE greateſt affliftion and oppreſſion to my mind 
x preſent is, the piercing refleftion that I, who have 
bved all my life in an endeavour to promote the truth 
of Chriſtianity, ſhould now become an obſtacle to that 
math, and a ſcandal to that profeſſion :—that I, who 
have with all my power, and with all fincerity, laboured 
% good, and be a blefling to my fellow-creatures, 


hould now become an evil and a curſe. What ſhall I, 
an, ought I to do, to prevent, as much as in me lies, 
ay fuck dreadful conſequences of my ſhame and my 


? Will a public atteſtation of my fincere belief of 
Clriſtianity, and an ingenuous detail and confeſſion of 
ay offences, be of any avail ?—lIn order to do this, and 


acquaint you in few words with a periect knowledge 


* OF this account Dr. Dodd may be faid to have only drawn 
be outlines ; the pifſture, as is appears, was finiſhed by Dr. 


of 
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of myſelf, ( (though I ſhould wiſh to do it mere filly) 
de fo good as to confider the few following particulan.. 
| T entered very young on public life, very innocat.. 
very ignorant and very ingenuous. I ved many bay 
years at Weſt Ham, in an uninterrupted and fue 
diſcharge of my duty. A diſappointment in the living 
of that pariſh obliged me to exert myſelf, and I engaped 
for a chapel near Buckingham Gate. Great ſucceſ * 
tended the undertaking : it. pleaſed and elated me. A 
the fame time Lord Cheferfield, to whom I was pe 

unknown, offered me the care of his heir, Mr. 
$—*. By thee advice of my dear friend, now in heaven, 
Dr. Squire, I engaged under promiſes which were ut 
performed. Such a diſtinction too, you muſt know, 
ſerved to increaſe a young man's vanity. I was mi 
and, of courſe, into greater expences, and more dillips- 
. tions. "Indeed, before, I never diffipated at a 
many, many Years, never ſeeing a play-houle, ray 
public place, but living entirely in Chriſtian dus 
Thus brought to town, and introduced to gay lift; 1 
fell into its ſnares. Ambition and vanity led meas * 
My temper, naturally chearful, was pleaſed with/ colts 
pany ; naturally generous, it knew not the uſe of mam 
NY iba w the uſted Glace of cont 
; nor could it withhold from diſtreſs, what's 
ws mock (ofa) wanted Kfif 0, 7 6. 
- Befides this, the kebir of wem reguber, ſober pie 
252 and devotion, wearing a 
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this unavoidable ſcene of diffipation, I was not, as at 
Wef Hem, the innocent man that I led there. I 
committed offences againſt my God ! which yet, I bleſs 
lip, were always, in reflection, deteſtable to me. 

But my greateſt evil was expence. To fupply it 1 
kl into the dreadful and ruinous mode of raifing money 


by annuities. The annuities devoured me. Still I exerted 


myſelf by every means to do what I thought right, and 
built my hopes of perſect extrication from all my diffi- 
aies when my young and beloved pupil ſhould come 
of age. But alas! during this interval, which was not 
y long, I declare with folemn truth, that I never varied 
for the ficady belief of the Chriſtian doctrines 1 I 

preached them with all my power, and kept back nothing 
um my congregations which I thought might tend to 
tieir beſt welfare; and I was very fucceſfsful in this way 


ring the time. Nor, though I ſpent in diſſipation 


many hours which I ought not, but to which my con- 
ftions incvitably led, was I idle during this period: 
s my Commentary on the Bible, my Sermons to Young 
Men, and feveral other publications prove. I can fay 
bs, with pleafure, that I ftudiouſly employed my in- 


4 eſt, through the connections I had, for the good of 


mers; I never forgot or neglefted the cauſe of the 
lheſſed ; many, if need were, could beat me witneſs. 
Let it ſuffice to ſay, that during this period I inftiruted 


the charity for the Diſcharge of Debtors. 


Such is the plain and ingenuous detail of myſelf. 1 
acerely ament all I have done wrong. I love, and 


e dd, religion and gooduck. I hate and abhoy vice, 
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with peculiar deteftation on the crime to which I am 1 
preſent obnoxious ; and I wiſh before I die, of all things, 
if it be poſſible, to make amende— by the moſt fincere 
and full confefion and humiliation of myſelf. 


W. Dodd 
May 21, 1777. 


— ——— —— ———— 
The following DECLARATION Dr. DODD 


incloſed in a Letter to a Friend fome time 
before he ſuffered. 


THOUGH I acknowledge in all its atrocity, ad 
more eſpecially with a view to my peculiar circumſtances 
and character, the offence for which I fuffer,—yet, con- 
ſidering that it is puniſhed with fuch ſanguinary ſeventy 
in no commercial ſtate under heaven; and that in my 
caſe it has been fully atoned for, ſo far as human ae 
tures can atone to cach other; I cannot but judge my 
puniſhment rather hard :—and ſtill more fo, 1 tut 
public (for whoſe benefit and example ſuch ignommow 
death and puniſhment can alone be intended) has with 
the throne, in the moſt humble manner, to ſhew ment 
and avert the abhorred ſtroke, by af igning anos 
though aps not leſs affſictive puniſim ent. 

N however, I ook. far beyond nr 


hand of poor human vengeance, and adore he” 
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and goodneſs of God, who correcting me in judgment 
fr deviations from the purity of his Golpel, as  dif- 
miniſter of it, has been pleaſed to call me 
thus by death to proclaim my repentance, and to atteſt 


57 


br whoſe love to me I am under the higheſt obligations, 
wy firm belief of the principles which I have long 
preached, and in my writings delivered with the utmoſt 
ruth and fincerity, and which I thus ſeal with my blood, 
in perſect reſignation to the will of my adorable Maſter, 
and in a firm dependence on thoſe principles for the fal- 
vation of my own foul. 


W. DODD. 


— . xx... 


LETTERS to two noble Lords. of his Majeſty's 
Moſt Honourable Privy Council. 


LETTER I — , 
99 5 

I HAVE committed a capital crime, for which the 
kmence of the law has paſſed upon me; and whether 
far fextence: ſhall be executed in ins full rigour, mays” 


perhaps, depend upon the ſuffrage of your lordſhip. 


ATA 


jour commuyſeration, I hope no man will ever feel, who 


7 


* Lord North, then Prime Miniſter. 
D d 2 has 


The ſhame and ſclf-reproach with which 1 now folicit | 


Ex 
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produced pride in myſelf, I have fallen to the hct 
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has not deſerved to feel them like myſelf. But 1 win 
not deſpair of being heard with pity, when, under the 
terrors of a ſpeedy and diſgraceful death, I moſt 

implore you Jordſhip's interceſſion. * _ 
My life has not been wholly uſeleſs ; I have labour) 
in my calling diligently and ſucceſsfully; but fuccek 


inflamed my vanity, and my heart betrayed me. V 


lent paſſions have expoſed me to violent temptations; 
but I am not the firſt whom temptation has overthrom. 
I have, in all my deviations, kept Right always in vien, 
and have invariably reſolved to return to it. Whether, 
in a profperous ſtate, I ſhould have kept my reſolution, 
public juſtice has not fuffered me to know. 
ment has not been light. From a heighth of repu- 


and groſſeſt infamy ; from an income which prudence 
might have made plentiful, I am reduced to Ive 


thoſe remains of charity which inſamy has left me. 
When ſo much has been given to juſtice, I humbly 
intreat that life, ſuch as it muſt now be, may be gue 


WILLIAM DODB. 


June 11, 1777. 


LET- 
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LETTER I 


My lord, * 
NOT many days are now to paſs before the fate of 
ane of the moſt miſerable of human beings will be 
imally determined. The efficacy of your lordſhip's voice 
s well known; and whether I ſhall immediately fuffer 
a ignomimious death, or wander the reſt of my days in 
gnominious exile, opinion will probably determine. 
Do not refuſe, my lord, to hear the plea, whatever it 
may be, which I humbly oppoſe to the extremity of 
I acknowledge, my ford, the atrociouſneſ of my 
ame; I admit the truth of the verdict that condemned 
me; yet I hope, that when my evil is cenfured, my 
pod may likewiſe be remembered; and that it may be 
cnkdered how much that fociety, which is injured by 
my fraud, has been benefited by my charitable labours. 
ae offended; I am penitent; I entreat but for 
lie, for a life which muſt paſs certainly in diſhonour, 
nd probably in want. Do not refuſe, my{lord, to com- 
paſionate a man who, blaſted in fame, and ruined in 
fortune, yet ſhrinks with terror from the precipice of 
eternity. Let me live, however miſerable ; and let my 
miſeries warn all thoſe to whom they ſhall be known, 
zanſt ſelf-indulgence, vanity, and profuſion. 

Once more, my lord, let me beg for life ; and when 
you ſee me going from the gloom of a priſon to the 


„ Earl Mansfield. 
Dd 3 penury 
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penury of baniſhment, do not conſider public juſtice a 


WILLIAM Dobh, 


June 11, 1777. 


DDr. DODD's Petition, preſented by his 
Brother. ] 


To the KIN G's Moſt Excellent Majeſty. | 


« SIR, 
IT is moit humbly repreſented to your Majety by 
William Dodd, the unhappy convict now lying under 
ſentence of death : 

That William Dadd, acknowledging the juſtice of the 
ones CI KP Fn, Tas no hays: or AY 
but in your Majeſty's clemency. 

That though to recolle&t or r 
of his life, or the efficacy of his miniſtry, muſt over- 
forrow, he yet humbly hopes that his paſt labours will 
not wholly be forgotten; and that the zeglz with which 
he has exhorted others to a good life, though it does not 


——— 
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' That debaſed as he is by ignominy, and diſtreſſed 

8 he is by poverty, ſcorned by the world, and deteſted 
by himſelf, deprived of all external comforts, and afflicted 
y conſciouſneſs of guilt, he can derive no hopes of 
bnger life, but that of repairing the injury he has done 
wmankind, by exhibiting an example of ſhame and 
ſubmiſſion, 2 2 


That for this end he humbly implores / from the 
demency of your Majeſty, the continuance of a life 
keally forfeited ; and of the days which by your gracious 
compaſſion he may yet live, no one ſhall paſs without a 
payer, that your Majeſty, after a long life of happi- 
neſs and honour, may ſtand, at the day of final judg- 
ment, among the merciful that obtain mercy. 

to fervently prays the maſt diiecthd end wonrched 
ef your Majeſty's ſubjects. | 


WILLIAM DODD. 


SG - 


Mrs. DODD's Petition, preſented by berſelf.] 


To the QUEEN's Moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
MADAM, 


IT is moſt humbly repreſented by Mary Dadd, the 
we of Dr. William Dedd, now lying in priſon under 
xence of death : 
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That ſhe has been the wife of this unhappy ma 
e and has lived with him 
in the greateſt happineſs of —_— 
higheſt ſtate of conjugal 

That ſhe 2 
endeavours for public good, and his laborious attendance 
his care has delivered from want; many are the heat 
which he has freed from pain, and the faces which he 
has cleared from forrow. 
That therefore ſhe moſt humbly throws herſelf at the 
feet of the Queen, earneſtly entreating that the petition 
of a diſtreſſed wife aſking mercy for a huſband, may 
be confidered as naturally foliciting the compaſſion of 
her Majefty ; and that when her wiſdom has compard 
pleaſed to repreſent his caſe to our moſt gracious Sove- 
reign in ſuch terms as may diſpoſe him to mitigate the 
 rigour of the law. | 
So prays your Oy moſt dutiful fubje&t and 

fupphcant,”- 


MARY D ODD. 


SUCH were the laſt thoughts of a man whom ve 
hve fan exiding in poontokes, and fark in fs 
For his reputation, which no man can give to him 
thoſe who conferred it are to anſwer. Of his public 
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le. He muſt be allowed to preach well, whoſe ſer- 
mons ftrike his audience with forcible conviftion. Of 
his life, thoſe who thought it conſiſtent with his doctrine, 
4d not originally form falſe notions. He was at firſt 
what he endeavoured to make others, but the world 
van down his reſolution, and he in time ceaſed to 
exemplify his own inſtructions. 

Let thoſe who are tempted to his faults, tremble at 
his puniſhment ; and thoſe whom he impreſſed from the 
pulpit with religious ſentiments, endeavour to confirm 
them; by conſidering the regret and fſelf-abhorrence 
with which he reviewed in priſon his deviations from 
Aud | | | 
Whatever aſſiſtance his anxiety might prompt him to 
folicit in forming the petitions, (which, however, he 
muſt be confidered as confirming by his name,) the 
account of his paſt life, and of his dying ſentiments, are 
the effuſions of his own mind. Thoſe who read them 
with the proper diſpoſition, will not read in vain. 
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A few days before Dr. DODD ſuffered death, the 


following obſervations on the propriety of pardoning 
hum, were wrizen and ſent to the public papers, by 
Dr. Jounson. 


YESTERDAY was preſented to the Secretary of 
Sue by Earl Pzzcv, a petition in favour of Dr. Dal. 
lgned by twenty-three thouſand hands. On this occa- 
hen it is natural to conſider, 
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That 


% 


7 their voĩce has always been 


„e. entreat its relaxation, and our f 
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That in ll counnicy penal laws have been n. 
particular reaſons have emerged. | 

That a life eminently beneficent, = fingle attic 
cininently. goed, or even the power of being uſeful w 
DT nn 

That no arbiter of life and death has ever been cen. 
fared for granting the Lie of « criminal w l m4 
powerful 
That the man for whom a nation petitions muſt be 
preſumed to have merit uncommon in kind or in degree; 
for however the mode of collecting ſubſcriptions, or the 
right of judgment exerciſed by the ſubſcribers, may be 
open to difpute, it is at leaſt plain that ſomething 8 
dane for this raan, Fat was never Gone for any other; 
views, may rationally conclude that this man is fome- 
thing detter than other offenders have been, or has dun 
ſomething more than others have done. 

That though the people cannot judge of the ab 
miniftration of juſtice ſo well as their governors, yet 


"Thar this is a caſe in which the determine 
againſt their own intereſt ; Nuke or he pr 


the people bring upon themſeves/ 
;- + 4. - ++ I 


| / bly be wichour. conſequences / and and many ages 1 


cape before fuck a came is — 
nn th 6394; 4 


The 
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That though life be ſpared, juſtice may be farisfied 
iich ruin, impriſonment, exile, infamy, and penury: 
' That if the people now commit an error, their ertor 
on the part of mercy ; and that perhaps hiſtory can- 
ot new a time in which the life of a criminal, guilty 
of nothing above fraud, was refuſed to the cry of na- 
cons, to the joint fupplication of three and twenty thou- 
| and petitioners. 


Dzctararion left by DR. DO D D, with the 


Ozxpinary of NzwGarTs, previous to his Exe- 
cution. 
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« TO the words of dying men regard has always 
© been paid. I am brought hither to fuffer death for 
© an at of fraud, of which I confeſs myſelf guilty with 
* ſhame, fuch as my former ſtate of life naturally pro- 
© duces, and I hope with fuch forrow as He, to whom 
* the heart is known, will not diſregard. I repent that 
© I have violated the laws by which peace and confidence 
12. I repent that I have at- 

* tempted to injure my fellow-creatures; and I repent 
| © that I have brought diſgrace upon my order, and dif- 
* credit upon religion: but my offences againſt God 
* are without name or number, and can admit only of 
2 — general repentance. —Gaag, 
* Almighty God, for the fake of Jeſus Chriſt, that my 


" penance, however late, however imperſect, may 
* not be in vain. 
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«© The little good that now remains in my power, i 


* to warn others againſt thoſe temptations by which 1 
* have been ſeduced. I have always finned againſt con. 
*viction; my principles have never been ſhaken; 1 
* have always conſidered the Chriſtian religion as à re. 
* velation from God, and its divine Author as the 88 
< viour of the world ; but the laws of God, though ne. 
ver difowned by me, have often been forgonen. | 
* led aſtray from religious ſtrictneſs by the deluſion 
_ © of ſhew and the delights of voluptuouſnefs. I never 
* knew or attended to the calls of frugality, or the need. 
ful minuteneſs of painful ceconomy. Vanity and ple 

* fare, imo which 1 plunged, required expence di 
_ © portionate to my income; expence brought dieß 
= wpon- me, and diſt, importante dit, god 
* to temporary fraud. 

* For this fraud I am to die; and I die deckeing 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that, however I have devi- 
«< ated from my own precepts, I have taught others, to 
« the beſt of my knowledge, and with all fincerity, the 
true way to eternal happineſs. My life, for ſome fev 
* unhappy years paſt, has been dreadfully erroneous; 
* but my miniſtry has been always fincere. Ihe. 
< ſtantly believed, and I now leave the world folemaly 
« ayowing my conviction, that there is no other name 
under Heaven by which we can be faved, but auf 
* the name of the Lord Jeſus; and J entreat all vio 


re here to join with me in my laſt petition, that, r 


* the fake of that Lord Jefus Chriſt, my fins may be 
<« forgiven, and my foul received into his everlaſting 


— _ „WILLIAM DODD- 
7 LIFE 
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_— [Wentworth,) carl of Roſcommon, an 
eminent poet, was born in Feland, in the heu- 
tenancy of the carl of Strefford , who was his god-fa- 
ther, and named him by his own furname. He paſſed 
fome of his firſt years in his native country, till the carl 
of Strafferd, imagining when the rebelkon firſt broke 
our, that his father, who had been converted by arch- 
biſhop Uſer to the Proteftant religion, would be expoſed 
to great danger, and be unable to protect his family, 


Though he was born in Ireland, yet as part of his life was ſpent 
in Zzgland, as he was diſtinguiſhed by honours and employments 
at the Exgiifs court, and is known or valued by poſterity only as an 
Ari poet, our collections of Exglif lives muſt be conſidered as 
imperſect, none of them having an account of him. Though every 
country imagines itſelf intitled to the reputation of thoſe who hap- 
pened to be born in it, this claim may be ſometimes not unreaſon- 


ably diſputed ; for that nation has at leaſt as good a right to the ho- 


nours paid to literary merit, which has given maſters to him who 
Ades them, as that which has given parents. 
+ Fexten's notes on Waller. 


ſent 
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ſent for his god · ſon, and placed him at his own ſeat in 7 


Bee, under the tuition of Dr. Hall, afterwards biſhoy 


of Nerwich F. When the earl of Straſrd was prope. 
cuted, he went to C in Normandy, by the advice of 
biſhop er, to continue his ſtudies under Buber 1, 

where 


t ** By him he was inffrufted in Latin; and without learning 
<< the common rules of grammar, which he could never retain in 


<< his memory, he attained to write in that langyage with dafiet 


* elegance and propriety ; and with ſo much eaſe, that he choſe 
<< it to correſpond with thoſe friends, who had learning ſufficient 
< to ſupport the commerce.” Fenton. 
* The lord Roſcommon being a boy of ten years of age, atCau 
* in. one day was, as it were, madly extravagant a 
<< playing, leaping, getting over the table, boards, &c. He was 
% wont to be ſober enough ; they faid, God grant this bodes no 
i luck to him. In the heat of this extravagant fit, he ain 
„ out, My father is dead. A fortnight after, news came from be 
„ l, that his father was dead. This account I had from Mr. 
„. who was his governor, and then with him, fince fere- 
* tary to the carl of Stafford; and I have heard his lordihip> m. 
* lations confirm the fame.” Aubrey Miſcellany. 
The preſent age is very little inclined to favour any accounts of 
this kind, nor will the name of Aulre much recommend it to ce 
dit; it ought not, however, to be omitted, becauſe better evidence 
of a faft cannot eaſily be found, than is here offered, and it mult 
be by preſerving ſuch relations that we may at leaſt judge how muck 
they ane to be regarded. If we ſtay to examine this account, we 
hall find difficulties on both fides ; here is a relation of a ſaſt gwen 
dy a man who had no intereſt to deceive, and who could not be d 
ceived himſelf; and here is, on the other hand, a miracle which 
produces no effect ; the order of nature is interrupted to diſcover 
not a future, but only a diſtant event, the knowledge of which v 
of no uſe to him to whom it is revealed. Between theſe difficul- 
ties, what way ſhall be found ? Is reaſon or teſtimony to be rejed+ 
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where he is faid to have had an extraordinary impulſe 
on his father's death. Some years after he travelled 
w Reme, and returned to England upon the reftoration 
of king Charles, by whom he was made captain of he 
hand of penſioners, an honour which tempted him to 
ſome extravagances . A diſpute about part of his eſtate 
obliging him to return to Heland, he reſigned this poſt, 
and upon his arrival at Dublin, was made captain of the 
guards by the duke of Ormond, but he generouſly re- 
figned his commiſſion to a gentleman, who ſaved his 


life when he was attacked by ruffians . Having finiſhed 


dis 


ed? I believe what Oforze ſays of an appearance of ſanctity, may 
be applied to ſuch impulſes or anticipations as this: Do e wholly 
fight them, becauſe they may be true; but do not cafily truft them, be- 


they may be falſe 
'T% After ſome years he travelled to Rane, where he grew fa- 


* miliar with the moſt valuable remains of antiquity ; applying 
* himſelf particularly to the knowledge of medals, which he gain- 
ed in perfeftion: and ſpoke Hallen with fo much grace and 
„ fluency, that he was frequently miſtaken there for a native.” 

+ * In the gaieties of that age, he was tempted to indulge a 
violent paſſion fqr gaming; by which he frequently hazarded 
* his life in duels, and exceeded the bounds of a moderate for- 
* tune. Fenton. This was the fate of many other men, whoſe 
genius was of no other advantage to them, than that it recommend- 
ed them to employments, or to Ciftinftic by which the tempta- 
tions to vice were multiplied, and their parts became foon of no 
ether uſe than that of enabling them to fucceed in wickedneſs. 

t ** He was at Dzbliz as much as ever diſtempered with the ſame 
* fatal affeftion for play, which engaged him in one adventure 
* that well deſerves to be related, As he returned to his lodgings 
* from 2 gaming table, he was attacked in the dark by three raf- 


© fans, who were employed to a laſſnate him. The ear! defended 
1 


** kim- 
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his affairs he returned to Lad, was made matter g 


the horſe to the duchels of Tort, and married the wy 
and 


Frances, eldeſt daughter of the earl of Burlingias, 
widow of colonel mn. Here he formed a 


of | infliuring « fociery for the refinement of the ty 
45 


* himſelf with ſo much reſolution, that he diſpatched one of the 
<< aggrefſors ; whalſt a gentleman, accidentally paſſing that way, 
< interpoſed, and difarmed another ; the third ſecured hinſi by 
«« flight. This generous affiftant was a diſbanded officer of a goat 
* family, and fair reputation ; who, by what we call the parts. 
ty of fortune, to avoid cenſuring the iniquities of the tine, 
% wanted even a plain ſuit of cloaths to make a decent appexance 
<< at the caſtle. But his lordſhip, on this occaſion, preſenting hin 
«« tothe duke of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with 
< his grace, that he might reſign his poſt of captain of the guns 
«© to his friend; which for about three years the gentleman enjoy- 
* ed, and, upon his death, the duke returned the commiſſion to 
„ his generous benefaftor.”” Fenton. 

| * He formed a deſign of inſtituting a ſociety for the refne- 
* ment of the Exglifs language. — About this time, in imitation of 
<< thoſe learned and polite aſſemblies, with which he had been ac- 
% quainted abroad, particularly, one at Caen (in which his tutor 
. Bechartus died fuddenly while he was delivering an oration) be 
began to form a ſociety for the refining and fixing the ſtandad 
«© of our language. In this deſign, his great friend, Mr. Dry, 
* was a principal aſſiſtant: a deſign, of which it is muck eaſier» 
«© conceive an agreeable idea, than any rational hope ever to ſu 
n brought to perfeltion.” Fenton. 


This defign was again ſet on foot, under the miniſtry of theeal 


of Oxford, and was again defeated by a conflict of parties, and the 
neceffity of attending only to political diſquifitions, of defending 
the conduct of the adminiſtration, and forming parties in the pa- 
Lament. Since that time it has never been mentioned, either bo 
cauſe it has been hitherio a ſufficient objection, , 
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Is language, but upon the commotions which were pro- 
duced by king James's endeavours to introduce altera- 
tions in religion, he reſolved to retire to Reme, alledg- 
ing that it was beſt to fit next to the chimmey when the cham-. 


ler ſmoked. This journey was hindered by the gout, —_— 
which he was ſo impatient, that he admitted a repellant 

zplication from a French empiric, by which his diſtem- 
per was driven up into his bowels , and an end put to 
his life in 1684. His character as a writer is eminent : 
his 


the defigns of the earl of Oxford, the deteſtable earl of Oxford, by 
whom Godo/phin was defeated, or becauſe the ſtateſmen who ſac- 
ceded him have not had more leifure for literary ſchemes. See 4 
liter written by Dr. Swift to the Lord Treaſurer. 
The moment in which he expired, he cried out with a voice 
© that expreſſed the moſt intenſe fervour of devotion, 

«© My God, my father, and my friend, 

% Do not forſake me at my end. 
„„ TY 


| of + Mr. Fenton has, in his notes upon Waller, given Roſcommon a 
* charafter too general to be critically juſt. ** In his writings, ſays 
tor ©* he, we view the image of a mind, which was naturally ferious 
be * and folid ; richly furniſhed, and adorned with all the ornaments 
ad | * of art, and ſcience; and thoſe ornaments unaſfectedly diſpoſed 
„ | * inthe moſt regular and elegant order. His imagination might 
0 ÞF * have, probably, been more fruitful and fprightly, if his judg- 
nent had been lefs ſevere : but that ſeverity (delivered in a ma- 
* culine, clear, ſuccin& ſtile] contributed to make him fo eminent 
* in the didatical manner, that no man with juſtice can affirm he 
* was ever equalled by any of our nation, without at 
* the fame time that he is inferior to none. In fome other kinds 
"> wing do greles home wane wants Boy. > ras (hs 
| * point of perſection ; but who can attain it ? From this account 
# the riches of his mind, who would not imagine that they had 
Ze been 
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his works are, * Ar Eſſey on tranflated Verſe, à trans, 
tion of the 47 of Poetry, and ſome little poems, an 
tranſlations. 


been diſplayed in large volumes, and numerous performances} 
Who would not, after the peruſal of this character, be ſurpriſed» 
ment, are not ſufficient to form a ſingte book, or to appear other. 
wiſe than in conjunction with the works of ſome other writer of the 
fame petty ſize? But thus it is that characters are written, we know 
ſomewhat, and we imagine the reſt. The obſervation that bis ine. 
gination would probably have been more fruitful and ſprighth, if lis 
Judgment had been beſs ſevere, may be anſwered, by a remarker 
ſomewhat inclined to cavil, by a contrary ſuppoſition, that hir ju 
ment <would probably have been beſs ſevere, if his imagination bat 
been more fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppoſe judgment and imagi. 
nation; for it does not appear that men have neceſſarily lefs of ne 
as they have more of the other. 
We muſt allow of Roſcommon, what Fenton has not mentioned, 
fo diſtinctiy as he ought, and, what is yet very much to his bo 
nour, that he is, perhaps, the only correct writer in verſe before 
Addiſon ; and that if there are not ſo many or fo great beauties in 
his compoſition, as in thoſe of fome contemporaries, there are at 
leaſt fewer faults. Nor is this his higheſt praiſe; for Mr. Nur bn 
celebrated him as the only moral writer of king Carles 's reign. 
Unhappy Dryden !—in ail Charles“: days 

x Roſcommon only beaffs unſpotted loys. 

„ Tt was my lord Roſcommen's Eſſay on trayflated Nut, fas 
% Dryden, which made me uneaſy, till I tried whether or un lun 
« capable of following his rules, and of reducing the ſpeculates 


into practice. For many a fair precept in poetry is like a 


<< ing demonſtration in mathematics ; very ſpecious in the dan 
«© but failing in the mechanic operation, I think, I have gent 
<< rally obſerved his inftruftions ; I am fare my reaſon is fufic- 
«« ently convinced both of their truth and uſefulneſs ; which, 
other words, is to confeſs no leſs a vanity than to pretend thit 
Ie, ar laſt in fome places, made examples to dä | 
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This declaration of Dryden, will, I am afraid, be found little 
more than one of thoſe curſory civilities, which one author pays to 
mother; for when the ſum of lord Royſcommon's precepts is collect- 
ed, it will not be eaſy to diſcover, how they can qualify their rea- 
der for a better per formance of tranſlation, than might have been 
tained by his own reflexions. They are, however, here laid 
down, and diſentangled from the ornaments with which they are 
embelliſhed, and the digreffions with which they are diverſified. 
"Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part, 
But good tran//ation is no eaſy art, 
For tho” materials have long ſince been found, 
Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound ; 
And by improving what was writ before, 
Invention I-bours leſs, but judgment, more 
Each poet with a different talent writes, 
One praiſes, one inſtrufts, another bites. 
Horace did ne*er afpire to Epic bays, 
Nor lofty Maro ſtoop to Lyric lays, 
Examine how your humour is inclin'd, 
And which the ruling paſſion of your mind; 
Then, ſeek a poet who your way does bend, 
And chuſe an author, as you chuſe a friend. 
United by this ſympathetic bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond, 


But moral, great, and worth a poet's voice, 
For men of ſeuſe deſpiſe a trivial choice : 
And ſuch applauſe it muſt expe to meet, 
As wou'd ſome painter, buſy in a ftreet, 
To copy bull, and bears, and ev'ry fign 
e e Avena 
pains the genuine meaning to explore; 
There ſweat, there ſtrain, tug the laborious oar : 
Search ev'ry comment that your care can find, 
Some here, ſome there, may hit the poet's mind; 
Yet, be not blindly guided by the chrong ; 
The multitude is always in the wrong. | 
Ee 2 Whea 


When things appeat unnatural or hard, 
Conſult your author, with himſelf compar'd. 
Who knows what bleſſings Phabus may beſtow, 
And future ages to your labour owe ? | 
Sach ſecrets are not eafily found out, 
But once diſcover' d, leave no room for doubt. 
Truth ſtamps cou victĩon in your raviſh'd breaſt, 
And peace and joy attend the glorious gueſt. 
Yet if the ſhadow of a ſcruple fray, 
Sure the moſt beaten is the ſafeſt way 
They who too faithfully on names infiſt, 
Rather create than diffipate the miſt; 
(For ſuperſtitious virtue turns to vice). 
Let Craſſus” ghof, and Labin tell 
How twice in Parthian plains their legions fell: 
Since Name hath been ſo jealous of her fame, 
That few know Pacorus or H name. 
And *tis much ſafer to leave out than add. 
Abſtruſe and myſtick tho'ts you muſt expreſs 
With painful care, but ſeeming eaſineſs; 
For truth ſhines brighteſt thro” the plaineſt dreſs. 
Your author always will the beft adviſe, 
Fall when he falls, and when he riſes, riſe. 
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He that can abſtract his mind from the elegance of the poety, 


and confine it to the ſenſe of the precepts, will find no other de- 


tion, than that the author hould be ſuitable to the want 


that he mould be ſuch as may deſerve a tranſlation; that i 
who intends to tranſlate him, fhould endeavour to anderfiand bum; 
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OF THE LATE 


Dr. BERKELEY, Biſhop of CLOYNE. 


GE EORGE BERKELEY was the fon of a clergyman 
in Freland, of a fmall living, but at the fame time 
remarkable for his learning and piety ; he therefore gave 
lis fon the beſt education his circumſtances would admit 
of; and, when fitted for the univerſity, taxed his lite 
fortune, in order to fend him to Trinity college, Dali. 
Here he ſoon began to be looked upon as the greateſt 
genius, or the greateſt dunce, in the whole univerſity ; 
thoſe who were but ſlightly acquainted with him, took 
lim for a fool ; but thoſe who ſhared his moſt intimate 
fiendſhip, looked upon him as a prodigy of learning 
ad good-nature. Whenever he appeared abroad, which 
ws but ſeldom, he was furrounded by a crowd of the 
de or the facetious, who followed him, not to be im- 
proved, bur to laugh. Of this he frequently complained, 
but there was no redreſs ; the more he fretted, he be- 
came only the more ridiculous. An action of his, how- 
ever, ſoon made him more truly ridiculous than before : 
curiofity leading him one day to fee an execution, he 
returned home penfive and melancholy, and could not 
bear reflecting on. what he had ſeen. He defired to 
know what were the pains and fymptoms a malefaftor 
kk upon fuch an occaſion, and communicated to his 
E e 3 chum 
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chum the cauſe of his ſtrange curiofity ; in ſhort, he 
reſolved to tuck himſelf up for a trial; at the fame time 
deſiring his companion to take him down at a figna 
agreed upon. 

The companion, whoſe name was Contarine, was to 
try the fame experiment himſelf immediately after. 
Berkel:y was accordingly tied up to the ceiling, and the 
chair taken from under his feet; but ſoon loſing the uſe 
of his ſenſes, his companion, it ſeems, waited a little 
had like to. have been hanged in good earneſt; for a 
ſoon as he was taken down, he fell, ſenſeleſs and mo- 
tionlefs, upon the floor. After ſome trouble, however, 
he was brought to himſelf; and obſerving his band, 
« Bleſs my heart, Cuntarine, ſays he, you have quite 
rumpled my band.” When it came to Contarize's um 
wg up, he quickly cvaded the propoſal; the ety 
danger had quite abated his curioſity. 

Still, however, Berkeley proceeded in his ſtudies with 
unabated ardour. A fellowſhip in that college is attained 
by ſuperior learning only ; the candidates are examined 
in the moſt public manner, in an amphitheatre eredted 
for that purpoſe, and great nurabers of the nobility and 
gentry are preſent upon the occaſion. This examination 
he paſſed with the utmoſt applauſe, and was made a 
fellow, the only reward of learning that kingdom hasw 
beſtow. 

Metaphyſical ſtudies are generally the amuſement of 
the indolent and the inquiſitive ; his buſineſs as a fellos, 
allowed him fuffcient leifure, and his genius prompted 
him to ſcrutinize into every abſtruſe ſubject. He ſoon, 
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therefore, was regarded as one of the beſt metaphyſicians 
is Europe ; his logic was looked upon rather as the 
work of a man ſkilled in metaphyfics, than in the diale& 
of the ſchools ; his treatiſe upon matter, was alſo thought 
w be the moſt ingenious paradox that ever amuſed 
karned leifure ; and many were the anſwers made to it 
by the literati of Europe. 

His fame as a ſcholar, but more his converſation as 
2 man of wit and good-nature, ſoon procured him the 
friendſhip and eſteem of every perſon of fortune and 
underſtanding ; among the reſt, Swift, that lover, yet 
derider, of human nature, became one of the moſt inti- 
mate ; and it was by his recommendation that he was 
introduced to the carl of Peterborough, who made him 
his chaplain, and took ham, as his companion, on a tour 
through Europe. 
Some time after his return, he was promoted to a 
deanery, in which fituation he wrote his Minute Phi- 
blopher, one of the moſt elegant and genteel defences 
of that religion which he was born to vindicate, both 
by his virtues and his ingenuity. It was at this time alſo, 
that he attempted to eftabliſh an univerſity for our 
American colonies, in Bermudas, one of the Summer 
lands. Doctor Depuſch, an excellent muſician, and 
bme others of great abilities, were engaged in this de- 
fn, and actually embarked in order to put it in exe- 
cution ; but the ſhip being caſt away, Berkeley was left 
 contrive ſomething elſe to the advantage of bis 


country. 
— deeply in a ſcheme for improv- 
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of genius, eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, in imitation of 
the academy of France; in this defign Swift, Bolinghrute, 
and others, were united ; but the whole dropt by the 
death of queen Are, and the removal of Harley from 
the office of prime miniſter. 

His friendſhip and connections, however, did not, u 
promotion; he was made biſhop of Cloyze ; and fire 
no clergyman ever had juſter pretenſions to the mite! 
No man was more aſſiduous or punctual in his duty, 
none exacted it more ftriftly from his inferior clergy, 
yet no biſhop was ever more beloved by them. He 
ſpent his time with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, innocence, 
and humanity ; the meaneſt peaſant within ten miles of 
his ſeat, was familiar with him ; thoſe of them tha 
wanted, ſhared his bounty ; and thoſe that did not, had 
defolate and unimproved, he took the utmoſt pains w 
improve, and attempted to ſet an example of the proper 
methods of agriculture to the farmer, as he had before 
of piety and benevolence to the whole kingdom. 
the diſpenſations of charity he looked upon as his duty.— 
Hut the opinions of metaphyſicians he, at laſt, began 
contemn, and to doubt of the certainty, not only of 
every argument upon this fubjeft, but even of the 
ſcience. He therefore turned his thoughts to more 


In politics, a pamphlet publiſhed by him, entitled 
The Querift, is a fine inſtance of his {kill _— 


inſtances in both, of what he could have done, had he 
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j a which he laboured moſt affiduouſly, might have im- 
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ended with ſome beneficial circumſtances to his native 
country.—His treatiſe on tar-water rendered him more 
popular than any of his preceding productions, at the 
ame time that it was the moſt whimſical of them all. 
Here he pretends to prove, 4 priari, the effefts of this, 
ſometimes, valuable medicine; but then he extends 
them to every, and even oppoſite diforders.— The public 
inventor, could be fo. He had built an hoſpital at his 
own expence, near his gate, and to it all the poor were 
welcome ; he attended them himſelf as phyfician ; doſed 
them with tar-water, of the virtues of which he was en- 
trely confident. —His intention in this particular cannot 
be ſufficiently applauded, though, perhaps, the fucceſs 
might not have anſwered his expectations. Perhaps he 
carried his veneration for tar-water to an exceſs : he 
drank it in abundance himſelf, and attempted to mend 
the conſtitutions of his children by the fame regimen : 
this, however, he could never eſſect; and, perhaps, his 
dfire of improving their health, and their underſtanding, 


paired both. But his faults, if we know of any, all 
proceeded from motives of humanity, benevolence, and 
good-nature. | 
af the neighbourhood ; and while he cultivated the duties 
of his ſtation, he was not averſe to the innocent amuſe- 
ments of life : muſic he was particularly fond of, and 
dmays kept one or two exquiſite performers to amuſe 


b leifure hours. 


His income he was entirely contented with; and when 
elfered by the carl of Cheferfield, then lord heutenant 
| of 
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of Leland, a biſhopric much more beneficial than tha 
he poſſeſſed, he declined it, with theſe words, © ] oe 
* the neighbours, and they love me; why then ſhouls 
« begin, in my old days, to form new 
« and tear myiecit from thoſe friends whoſe kindneſs to 
« me is the greateſt happineſs I enjoy? acting, in this 
inſtance, hike Plutarch, who being aſked, why he refided 


426 


in his native city, fo obſcure and fo little? © I ſtay, fad 


he, left it ſhould grow leſs.” But at length, 
his health and conſtitution impaired beyond the power of 
medicine, even of his own tar-water, he removed, to- 
wards the end of the year 1752, to Oxford, an univerſity 
he always loved, and at which he received a great part 
of his education, in hopes of receiving ſome benefit 
from the change of air. His principal motive, however, 
was that he might himſelf ſuperintend the education of 
his fon, whom he took along with him; and the profpe& 
of enjoying two or three years among the literat of that 
famous ſeminary. 

After a ſhort paſſage, and a very pleaſant journey, he 
arrived at that famous feat of learning, where he um 


viſited by many of his former friends and admirers: 


but the certainty there was of ſpeedily loſing him, 
greatly damped the pleaſure they would otherwiſe have 
bad in his company. In a ſhort time after his arrival 
he expired, on the 14th of January, 1753, greatly e- 
gretted, by the poor, whom he loved, and the learned, 


whom he had improved. 
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*A LEeTTER to a Member of Parliament in the 
Country, from his Friend in London, relative 
to the Caſe of Admiral Byns. 


Alſo an ArrrAL to the People, containing the 
genuine and entire Letter of Admiral Byxec 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty : Obſerva- 
tions on thoſe Parts of it which were omitted 
by the Writers of the Gazette: And what 


= hear both parties, and to condemn no man 
without a trial, are the unalterable laws of juſtice. 
The man who lately commanded the Exgliſi fleet in the 
Mediterranean ; after having had his effigies burnt in a 
hundred places, and his name diſgraced by innumerable 
kmpoons ; after having fuffered all that the malice of 
vit or folly could inflit on his reputation, now ſtands 
forth, and demands an audience from thoſe who have 
moſt univerſally condemned him, but condemned him 
in his own opinion without juſtice, and certainly wich- 
out any calm or candid examination. 

In this extract we ſhall join the rwo apologies together, 
md give the argument which ſhall refult from their 
toncurrences. | 

The general poſition which both pamphlets endeavour 
t prove is, that Mr. Byng is ſtigrnatiſed with infamy, 
* Bock this and the ſubſequent article were originally printed in 
de Literary Magazine. They are aſcribed to Dr. Jaan on 
* | » 


\ 
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and purſued with clamours artfully excited to divert the 
public attention from the crimes and blunders of other 
men; and that while he is thus vehemently purſued for 
To make this probable, a detail is given of the conduct 
of the admiral, and the praftices of his enemies; and 
reaſons, at leaſt ſpecious, are offered why the perſecution 
has exceeded the crime. 
The firſt offence which the admiral is fuppoſed to 


Ramillies, in Gibraltar-Bay, May 4, 1156, 
Sin, | 


eee wr ondti_e od. 
< way of Madrid, recommended to Sir Benjamin Keene, 


© his Majeſty's miniſter at that place, to be forwarded | 


« with the utmoſt 
© I arrived here with the ſquadron under my com- 
c mand, the ad inftant in the afternoon, after a tedious 
« paſſage of twenty-ſeven days, occaſioned by contrary 
* winds and calms, and was extremely concerned wo 
<« hear from capt. Edgcumbe (who I found here with 
« the Princeſs Louiſe and Fortune floop) that he wa 
obliged to retire from Minorca, the French having 
« landed on that iſland by all accounts from thirteen ta 
tt fifteen thouſand men. 


. They failed from Tonlan the 10ch of laſt month, | 


< with about one hundred and fixty, or two hundred 


< war; how many of the line 1 have not been able to 


* learn with any certainty. « If 


« ſail of tranſports, eſcorted by thirteen fail of men of | 
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« If 1 had been ſo happy to have arrived at Mabon, 
« before the French had landed, I flatter myſelf, I ſhould 
« have been able to have prevented their getting a 
« footing on that iſland ; but as it has ſo unfortunately 
« turned out, I am firmly of opinion, from the great 
« force they have landed, and the quantity of proviſions, 
« ftores and ammunition of all kinds they brought with 
« them, that the throwing men into the caſtle will only 
« enable it to hold out but a little longer, and add to 
« the numbers that muſt fall into the enemies hands ; 
« for the garriſon in time will be obliged to furrender, 
« unlefs a ſufficient number of men could be landed to 
« diflodge the French, or raiſe the fiege : however, I am 
« determined to fail up to Mic with the ſquadron, 
« where 1 ſhall be a better judge of the fituation of 
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t equipment the French have made on this occafion, 
It is to be apprehended, when they have got all the 
© ſhips they poſſibly can ready for ſervice, they may 
* think of turning their thoughts this way. 


« If I ſhould fail in the relief of Port-mabon, I hat 


© look upon the ſecurity of Gibraltar as my next objec, 
<« and ſhall repair down here with the ſquadron. 

« The Chefterfield, Portland and Dolphin are on their 
« paſſage from Mahon for this place. The Phenix s 
« gone to Legborn by order of capt. Edzcumbe for letters 


c and intelligence ; and the Experiment is cruiſing of 


« Cape Pallas, whom I expect in every hour. 

« By a letter from Mr. Banks, our conſul at Carthe- 
« gens, to general Fowke, dated the 21ſt of April, it 
« appears that twelve fail of Spaniſh men of war ae 
< ordered for Cadiz and Ferro}, which are expected at 
« that port, but on what account he could not tell the 


60 
« We are employed in taking in wine and compleat- 
« ing our water, with the utmoſt diſpatch, and ſhall let 
* no opportunity flip of failing from hence. 550 
« Herewith I ſend you incloſed a copy of ſuch papen 
« as have been delivered me, which I thought neceſlary 
<« for their lordſhips inſpection. 
« J am, Six, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
4 J. N 
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found his arrival too late and Bis force too weak, that 
his ſhips were foul or -bis fores ſhort, or the warks of 
Gibraltar neglected and ruincus. However, he was puniſhed 
for this uncertain intelligence by an oraculous anticipa- 
tion of cowardice, and a report diligently ſpread that 
be would not fight. 

To prove that what he aſſerted of the ſuperiority f 
the French to the Exgliſʒ ſquadron is not the fiction of 
art or the double fight of cowardice, he gives the fol- 
lowing table of their different ſtrength. 


— when be engaged he landed the Troops 
Dzta GatisSonNxitERE's and at the Engagement with Ad. Byng”s 


Squadron, off Cape Mola, 20 May, 1756. 


hen 
at Minorca, 18 April, 
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Ht. In the firſt place, the number of ſhips was equi 
* on each fide; from this then no advantage was to he 
« drawn by one party above another. As the frigate, 
on either ſide did not engage, notwithſtanding the 
* French exceeded the Engliſh greatly in number of men 
« and weight of metal, I ſhall not attempt to derive 
from that circumſtance any argument of the fuperi. 
« ority of the French fleet to that of the Bib, but 
* confider thoſe ſhips which were drawn up in line of 
« battle, only remarking the weakneſs of that objeftion 
* to the conduct of the admiral, in leaving the Deptford 
« out of the line; when the ſame thing was done by 
_@ Monſieur Ls Gallifemniere in not taking the Ins into 
* his line; the firſt being of forty-cight guns, and the 
* latter of forty-fix. | 
*The number of ſhips being equal, the next con- 
« fideration is the number of guns; and in this article, 
« according to this lift, which was received from a perſon 
* the beſt enabled to give a juſt account, and the leaſt 
* to be ſuſpected of doing the contrary, the French fleer 
« exceeded the Ei by fifty cannon, the number of 
<« the firſt being eight hundred twenty-cight, and of the 
« ſecond ſeven hundred ſeventy- eight, which gives 2 
« majority of fifty on the fide of the French ; but as it 
may be objected, that, according to other lifts printed 
« by authority, the Hipopethame and Fier are given ® 
« fifty gun ſhips only, we will fuppoſe that to be the 
right, and then the number of French cannon, exceeds 
« the Engi by twenty-two guns only. 
The next article which comes in conſideration is the 
« weight of metal; and in this place it ſeems neceſſary 
«© to 
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« to remark, that it is the uſual cuſtom to denominate 
« the weight of metal by the guns which are on the 
« whole decks only ; hence it happens, though three 
« fizes are only mentioned in the liſt of the Ramillies, 
« and two in that of the Foudreyant, that there were ten 
« of the number on board the Ramillies on the quarter 
« deck and forecaftle, which carried fix pounds only, 
« and on board the Foudroyant twenty-four, which placed 
in the ſame parts mentioned in the Ramillies, carried 
© only ſhot of twelve pounds. 

« The Foudroyant and Ramillies then may be thus con- 
« fidered with reſpect to the cannon which each carried. 

Foudroyant. Ramillies. 

Guns. Weight of ſhot. Guns. Weight of ſhot. 


26 18 
12 40 


of 52 pounds. 26 of 52 pounds. 
24 | 


| FF] £88 


Deducting then the leſſer from the greater number, 
© the weight of the ſhot fired by the Faudroyant in a 
* diſcharge of all the cannon, exceeds that of the Ra- 
* nies by five hundred ſeventy-two pounds, almoſt a 
© third of the whole quantity. The number of men on 
board the Exgliſþ ſhip, was ſeven hundred and thirty; 
© on board the French, nine hundred and fifty ; which 
* gives a majority of two hundred and twenty men to 
* the French ſhip. Now, on a medium, we may allow 

Ff « cight 
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E cight men to a gun on board the Funds, as her 
« metal is heavier, and fix to a gun on board the Re. 
<= millies; this will make fix hundred ſeventy- two at the 
great guns, and two hundred and ſeventy-cight at the 
&* {mall arms, on board the French ſhip; and five hun- 
& dred and forty at the great guns, and one hundred 
* and ninety at the ſmall arms, on board the 
* which gives a majority of cighty-cight ſmall um 
* men to the Foudroyant, almoſt a third fuperior to the 
& Ramillies. In this account we have computed the 
« officers and others employed in various duties, amongſt 
* the fmall arms; and as each ſhip has probably an 
* equal number engaged in theſe ſervices, whatever is 
« allowed, being allowed alike on board each fhip, it 
* leaves the fame proportion amongſt the ſmall am 
men; this then effects nothing on the validity of the 
< reaſoning. 

Let me then imagine them all engaged on board 
teach ſhip, the Foudrozant diſcharging from the fmall 
* arms, two hundred and ſeventy-cight balls, and the 
4 Ramillies one hundred and ninety, the French ſhip's 
* fire in this reſpekt exceeds the EH by eighty-cgh 
c balls in each general volley; let me fuppoſe alſo, that 


_ & number of cannon equal to the whole ſum in each 


« ſhip, be diſcharged in a minute, which ſeems no in- 
* probable ſuppoſition, fince cannon are fired webe 
« times in a minute in land ſervice ; the exceſs of weight 
« of metal in the Feudroyant, compared with that fired | 
« by the Ramillies in one hour, will be thirty-four thou- 
« fand three hundred and twenty pounds, a moſt m- 
4+ ing ſuperiority. rr 
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« diſcharges of the ſmall arms in each minute, then the 
« qumber of ſmall ſhot fired from the Funden, more 
© than from the Ramillies in one hour, will be twenty- 
« one thouſand one hundred and twenty, which increaſes 
« the chance of the men being killed on the upper decks 
© ons board the Exgiiſb ſhip equal to that number. The 
« advantage drawn from the ſmall arms, is then exactiy 
in proportion to the number in which one ſhip exceeds 
© another, and the advantage of the heavier ſhot di- 
«* charged from the cannon, is as the diameter of each 
« exceeds the other; let me ſuppoſe a thirty-two pound 
© ball to be ten inches in diameter, ſuch a ſhot can paſs 
© between two objects eleven inches diſtant from each 
© other, and touch neither of them; whereas, allowing 
* ball of fifty-two pounds, to be twelve inches diame- 
© ter, and to paſs in the ſame direction with the former, 
* this laſt ball may deſtroy, but muſt inevitably wound 
* both objects: again, if you ſuppoſe a ball of ten inches 
©* diameter, to paſs within half an inch of any fingle 
* object, that of twelve paſfing in the fame line by the 
* increaſed diameter, muſt deftroy or injure it : in like 
© manner as the diameter in ſhot increaſes, the holes 
* which are made in the ſides will be increaſed alſo; 
* thus two men may be killed by the biggeſt ball, and 
© not touched by the lefler ; two ropes cut by the biggeſt, 
© and not touched by the leſſer; and maſts and yards 
* carried away by the increaſed diameter of the heavy 


* ball, which will be untouched or Jeb affefted by the 


* lighter ; beſides this, holes between wind and water, 
* which are made by heavy balls, being proportioned to 
* the diameter alſo, W 
Ff 2 « as 
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<« as the water which flows through the great aperture, 
« js more than that through the leſſer; every broadfide 
« then fired from the Foudroyant, carries a 
e of doing more miſchief than that from the Ramillie,, 


as the diameters of all the balls taken together, fired 


« from the French ſhip, exceeds that of the Epi; 
« and for this reaſon it is in a great meaſure, that the 
e maſts, yards, and rigging, are more damaged on board 
« Exghifo ſhips in battle than on board French. 
Hence in every view, except number of cannon, 
« which are only fox ſmall guns of fix pounds, the F- 
« droyant, is fuperior to the Ramillies, almoſt as three to 
« two, in this manner of computing the ſuperiority, 
= hid > mew be. if for three to two in 


force, we put three to two in ſhips, which amounts 
« to the fame thing, on which fide ought 2 prudent 


« man to expect the victory. 

I do not, by this manner of computing each force, 
« propoſe to reduce the different degrees in ſtrength of 
each ſhip to a mathematical and demonſtrative exatt- 
« neſs, but only to ſhow nearly, how much the fuperi- 
« ority of the French ſhip was greater than that of the 
« Engliſh; as to the fize of the ſhips, the Faudrojant is 
«- the largeſt. 


cc. nute, may take up five or perhaps ten, and each man 
at the ſmall arms employ a like time to charge and 


« fire his fuſee; even then this will create no difference, 


= che fine time being allowed alike to cach th && 
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It may be objected, probably, that the charge and 
«. diſcharge of a cannon, inftead of taking up one mi- 
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« on board the Ramillies, will be ftill preſerved the 
« fame; and the fole alteration ariſing from this is, 
« that by lefs firings the fuperiority is not ſo often ex- 
« erted, and the proportion of four to three ſtill remain. 
« In this manner of comparing the different ſtrengths 
« of the two fleets, I have pitched upon the two ſhips 
« which were the neareſt a match for each other, and 
« here the odds were as four to three. Between the 
de and Culloder, it is fall greater, and when 
« you deſcend lower, and compare the ſeventy- ſour and 
« fixty-four gun French ſhips, againſt the fixry-cight, 
* fixty-ſix, ſinty-ſour, and fixty gun ſhips of England, 
© it is three to two; fo that the proportion of four to 
« three, is a very inferior allowance for the fuperiority 
e 
* Mediterranean. 
« Hence it evidently appears, that if this third part 
«* of ſuperiority was taken from the twelve French ſhips, 


© leaving each an equal to the Exgiib, there would re- 


© main a ſufficient force to equip four ſhips more, then 
© the number would be fixteen French ſhips to twelve 
« Engl, 


a ſuperiority not to be attacked by a prudent 
* man.” 


Mr. Byng's next complaint is of the injury done to 


his character by mutilations of his letter publiſhed in 
- the Gazette, and it is now given to the public complete, 


that the public may freely examine it. 
The parts printed in comma's, are the parts omitted 
in the Gazette. | 


Ff 3 | Ramil- 
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« upon it from different parts ; French colours we fan 
« flying on the weſt part of St. Philip's. I diſpatched 
* the Phenix, Chefterfic'd, and Donis a-head, to recon- 
* noitre the harbour's mouth, and captain Hug, to 
e endeavour to land a letter for general Blakeney, to let 
er him know the fleet was here to his aſſiſtance, though 
every one was of opinion, we could be of no uſe to 
* him, as by all accounts no place was ſecured for co- 
* yering a landing, cuuld we have ſpared any people. 
„The Phenix was alſo to make the private ſignal be- 
* tween captain Hervey and captain Scrope, as this latter 
«* would undoubtedly come off, if it were prafticable, 
* having kept the Deiphin's barge with him; but the 
* enemy's fleet appearing to the ſouth-eaſt, and the 
« wind at the fame time coming ſtrong off the land, 
« qbliged me to call thoſe ſhips in, before they could 
* get quite ſo near the entrance of the harbour, as 0 
„make fure what batteries or guns might be placed m 
« prevent our having any communication with the 
* caſtle,” Falling little wind, s 
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form my line, or diſtinguiſh any of the enemy's mo- 
tions, and not at all to judge of their force more than 
by their numbers, which were ſeventeen, and thirteen 
appeared large. They at firſt ſtood towards us in a re- 
gular line, tacked about ſeven, which I judged was to 
endeavour to take the wind of us in the night; fo that 
being late, I tacked, in order to keep the weather-gage 
of them, as well as to make fure of the land wind, in 
the morning, being very hazy and not above five leagues 
off cape Mala. We tacked off towards the enemy at 
deven; and at day-light had no fight of them. Bur 
wo tartans with the French private ſignal being cloſe in 
vith the rear of our fleet, I ſent the Princeſs La to 
chaſe one, and made the fignal for the rear-admiral, 
who was neareſt the other, to ſend ſhips to chaſe her ; 
the Princeſs Louiſa, Defiance, and Captain, became at a 
great diftance, but the Defiance took her's, which had 
two captains, two heutenants, and one hundred and two 
fix hundred men or board tartans to reinforce the French 
fleet, on our then appearing off the place. The Phe- 
ne, on captain Hervey's offer, prepared to ſerve as a 
fre-ſhip, but without damaging her as a frigate, till the 
fignal was made to prime, when ſhe was then to ſcuttle 
her decks, every thing elſe being prepared, as the time 
and place allowed of. The cnemy now began to appear 
from the maſt head; I called in the cruiſers, and when 
they had joined me, I tacked towards the enemy, and 
formed the line a-head. I found the French were pre- 
paring theirs to leeward, having unfucceſsfully endea- 
youred to weather me: \ Fanta + 
Ff 4 | 
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the line, and five frigates. As foon as I judged the 
rear of our fleet to be the length of their van, we tacked 
all together, and immediately made the fignal for the 
ſhips that led, to lead large, and for the Depiford to qui 
the line, that ours might become equal in number with 
theirs. At two I made the fignal to engage, as I found 
it was the ſureſt method of ordering every ſhip to cok 
down on the one that fell to their lot. And here I mut 
in which the rear-admiral ſet the van the example, by 
inſtantly bearing down on the ſhips he was to engage 
with his ſecond, and who occaſioned one of the French 
ſhips to begin the engagement, which they did, by nb. 
ing ours as they went down; I bore down on the ſhip 
that lay oppoſite me, and began to engage him, afer 
having received the fire for ſome time in going dom. 
The Intrepid © unfortunately” (in the very beginning) 
had his fore-top-maſt ſhot away, and as that hung un 
his fore-fail and backed it, he had no command of his 
ſhip, his fore-tack and all his braces being cut at the 
fame time, ſo that ke drove on the next ſhip to him, 
and obliged that, and the ſhips a-head of me, to throw 
all aback ; this obliged me to do fo alſo for fome ni 
nutes to avoid their falling on board me, though not be- 
fore we had drove our adverſary out of the line, who 
put before the wind, and had ſeveral ſhot fired at him 


my's centre to be unattacked, but left the rear-admi- 
ral's diviſion rather uncovered for ſome little time. 

| ſent and called to the ſhips a-head of me to make ſil 
on, and go down on the enemy, * 


de next day; and having, from a ſtate and condition 
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terfield to lay by the Hurepid, and the Deptford to fupply 
the Intrepid”s place. I found the enemy edged away 
conſtantly, and as they went three feet to our one, they 
would never permit our cloſing with them, but took the 
advantage of deſtroying our rigging ; for though I cloſed 
the rear - admiral faſt, I found I could not again cloſe 
the enemy, whoſe van were fairly drove from their line ; 
but their admiral was joining them by bearing away. 
By this time it was paſt fix, and the enemy's van and 
ours Were at too great a diſtance to engage ; I perceived 
ſome of their ſhips ſtretching to the northward, and 1 
imagined they were going to form a new line ; I made 
the ſignal for the headmoſt ſhips to tack, and thoſe that 
kd before with larboard tacks, to lead with the ſtar- 
board, that I might by the firſt keep, (if poſſible) the 
wind of the enemy, and by the ſecond, be between the 
rear-admural's diviſion and the enemy, as his had fuf- 
fered moſt, as alſo to cover the urid, which I per- 
ceived to be in a very bad condition, and whoſe loſs 
would very greatly give the balance againſt us, if they 
had attacked us the next morning as I expected. I 
brought-to about eight that night to join the Iurepid, 
and to refit our ſhips as faſt as poſſible, and continued 
fo all night. The next morning we faw nothing of the 
enemy, though we were ftill lying to; Mahon was N. 
N. W. about ten or eleven leagues. I ſent cruiſers out 


to look for the Intrepid and Chefterfield, who joined me 


of the ſquadron brought me in, found that the Captain, 
lirepid, and Defiance, (which latter has loſt her captain) 
wor mork Gee in their maſts, © fo that they were 

© endan- 
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« endangered of not being able to ſecure their mats 
« properly at ſea ; and alſo, that the ſquadron in gene. 
ral were very ſickly, many killed and wounded, and 
* no where to put a third of their number, if I made an 
* hoſpital even of the forty gun ſhip, which was not ef 
« at fea,” I thought it proper in this ſituation, to call 3 
council of war before I went again to look for the eneny. 
I defired the attendance of general Stuart, lord Fffinghen, 
and lord Robert Bertie, and colonel Cornwallis, that I might 
collect their opinions upon the preſent fituation © of Minoru 
* and Gibraltar, and make fure of protecting the latter, 
« fince it was found imprafticable to cither fuccour or 
« relieve the former with the force we had; for though 
« we may juſtly claim the victory, yet we are much 
* inferior to the weight of their ſhips, though the num- 
« bers are equal, and they have the advantage of fend. 
« ing to Minorca their wounded, and getting reinforce- 
« ments of ſeamen from their tranſports, and foldiers 
«from their camp; all which, undoubtedly has been 
done in this time that we have been laying to to refit, 
« and often in fight of Marca; and their ſhips have 
a more than once appeared in a line from our maſt-heads, 
J ſend their lordſhips the reſolution of the council of 
« war,” in which there was not the leaft contention or 
doubt aroſe. © I hope indeed we ſhall find ſtores to 
« refit us at Gibraltar, and if I have any reinforcement, 
« will not loſe a moment's time to ſeek the cnemy 
« apain, and once more give them battle, though they 
have a great advantage in being clean ſhips, that gp 
« three feet to our one, and therefore have the choice 
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« will never let us cloſe them, as their fole view is the 
« diſabling our ſhips, in which they have but too well 
« ſucceeded, though we obliged them to bear up.” I 
do not fend their lordſhips the particulars of our loſſes 
and damages by this, as it would take me much time, 


and that I am willing none ſhould be loſt in letting them 


know an event of ſuch conſceuence. I cannot help 
« urging their lordſhips for a reinforcement, if none are 
« yet failed, on their knowledge of the enemy's ſtrength 
jn theſe ſeas, and which, by very good intelligence, 
vill in a few days be ſtrengthened by four more large 
« ſhips from Toulon, almoſt ready to fail, if not now 
failed to join theſe.” I diipatch this to Sir Benjamin 
Keene by way of Barcelona, and am making the beſt of 
my way to © cover” Gibraltar; from which place I pro- 
poſe ſending their lordſhips a more particular account. 

I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, J.B. 
Hon. John Cleveland, Eiq. 


that I have appointed captain Hervey to the command 


of the Defiaxce, in the room of captain Ardrews ſlain in 


the action. 
I have juſt ſent the deſects of the ſhips, as I have got 
it made out, whilft I was cloſing my letter.” 
The paſſages omitted are here ſpecified, and why they 
were omitted it is now time to conjecture. | 
The firſt mutilation concealed an allufion made to 
his former letter from Gibraltar, which it was apparently 
the intereſt of the miniſtry to keep in darkneſs. It ſeems 
likewiſe intended by this omiſſion to inſinuate that Byag 
never came into fight of Minorca, and that he was 
caught 


2-0 


p. S. I muſt defire you will acquaint their lordſhips, © 
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caught unexpettedly by the French. The words cul; 
we have fpared any people, would have diſcovered the 
weakneſs of the armament ; and the opinion of the offi. 
'  cers that the landing place was covered, would have ſhem 
the folly of thoſe who contrived the expedition, and ſent 
out a fleet too weak to encounter the enemy at fea, and 
not expected that this ſhould at the fame time drive away 
an army intrenched on the land. Who ſent out a weak 
fleet, when they might have made it ſtronger by adding 
the ſhips of which the crews were uſcleſsly devouring 
their proviſions at Spithead, and amuſed the nation with 


The next omiſfion was likewiſe equally unfair, and 
equally malignant, and appears deſigned partly to ci 
reproach on the admiral, and partly to hide the-faults of 
the miniftry. To conceal the fitneſs of gs reweat, 
they fuppreſs the damage done to the ſhips ; to con- 
ceal their own negligence, they omit the mention of the 
wounded, and the want of an hoſpital ſhip for their te- 
ception. Surely the men who ſent out a fleet without 
proviſion for the wounded, had no deſign that there 
ſhould ever be a battle, and meant only to deceive the 
nation by an expedition purpoſely contrived to be van. 

This is the firſt time that a fleet was fitted out fir 
pital-ſhips, or 
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The intent of this omiſſion being principally to fix 
upon Byng the reproach of returning without neceſſity, 
it may now be enquired whether it was proper to have 
hazarded a ſecond engagement. No man was ever ex- 


pefted to fight without hope of victory, or without pro- 


pect of advantage proportionate to the danger of defeat. 
Hope of victory he could have none, the French fleet 
was at firſt fuperior, and was far more ſuperior after the 
battle ; proſpect of advantage was now at an end, for he 
could not now relieve St. Philip, though Galifſenniere 
had delivered up his ſhips without a ſhot, it was already 
inveſted by an adequate force, and though the fiege 
might have been prolonged, it could not have been raiſed. 
It is much harder to diſcover why Galiffcniere ſuſ- 
fered our ſhattered ſhips to eſcape. Was it by a ſecret 


convention with our miniſtry, that Ainorce was given 
up on one fide, and our defeated fleet ſpared on the 


other ? What other reaſon can be given why the mini- 


try, who knew the ſuperiority of the French fleet early 


enough, did not order Byxg, by diſpatches ſent over-land, 
to wait at Gibraltar for reinforcements ? What can be 
aledged but that of this fleet, they had either covenant 
for the ſafety, or intended the loſs ? 


The neu aunituien fonqeatits the zxconnt of the cnn> - 


my's fuperiority, fuch an account as furely cannot be 


contradifted. The French had an army from which the 


feet was ſupplied with freſh men: Byng had more than 


tion. 


ape enjoyed by the French, that their ſhips were clan. 


z thouſand ſick without an hoſpital ſhip for their recep- 
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to which it might have been added, to the honour of 
our miniſters, that tbeir ſhips were better. A clamou 
has been raiſed by the aſſertion, that they failed thr» 
feet to one: a ſeaman's phraſe never deſigned to be un. 
derſtood literally, nor ever interpreted literally before, 
by which nothing is implied but that they failed faſter, 


= and had great advantage by ſuperior celerity. 


He hoped to find ſtores ts reſt him at Gibraltar, where 
in effect, from the ſtate in which he had left it, and 
which was carefully concealed from the public, he had 


little hopes of finding them; yet this delay, which the 


miniſters knew to be unavoidable, was . 
as a new crime. 


ing the ad- to a ſpeedy reinforcement, if none 
. was already ſent, a requeſt which he had before made; 
« at the fame time acquainting them with the increaſing 
© ſtrength of the enemy at Toulon, by four large ſhips; 
« which circumftance, though it tends not to juſtify 
* the admiral's behaviour, gives a favourable idea of 
* his zeal for ſucceſs, and a contemptible one of thoſe, 
« who, prefiding at the head of affairs, had been towlly 
« jonorant of what was preparing at Tozlon, and negi- 
c gent at beſt of what happened to Minorca : unleſs you 


«© may poſſibly by this time be apprehenſive, that fome 
ec other motives conduced to this behaviour in them. 


The laſt paragraph has but one word omitted, 


« which, inſtead of © making the beſt of my way © 
« Gibraltar,” is to cover Gibraltar ; a very material a 


« teration ; the going to cover a place being very di- 
« ferent from gring to a place, the one 58. 
= « z 


The next paragraph which is omitted, is the wy- 
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« aft of prudence, and of a foldier ; the other, in fuch 
« inſtances, of flight, and of a fugitive. Was not this 
« word premeditately left out, to prevent you from aſk- 
« ing what danger Gibraltar was in, and to what part 
« of the letter this referred ? Does it not ſeem to be the 
« preſent employment of the Gazette to miſrepreſent, 
« and of the writers or directors of it, to keep the peo- 
« ple of England as ignorant as poſlible of the real fitu- 
« ation of any place, which may be deſigned to be given 
© up to your declared enemies, by thoſe who are your 
«* concealed, if men can be denominated concealed, 
« who are thus open in purſuing a nation s ruin ?” 


To the end of the letter were added lifts of the tuo 


fleets, of which even our own lift was falſe; our cannon 
ns account of the damage fuffered by his fleet was 
emitted, and a lift only given of the killed and wounded 
x if ſent by him not only for his own, but for the French 
leet. 

Having thus deprived him of his reputation, they 
proceed to diveſt him of his command, and the follow- 
ing letter was ſent. 


© & * 

* His majeſty having received an account that the 
ſquadron under your command, and that of the French 
under the command of Monſieur Galfſcxniere, came 
* to action off of the harbour of Maher, the 20th of 
* laſt month, and that the French (though inferior to 
* you in force) kept before the harbour, and obliged 
* you to retreat; I am commanded by my lords com- 
r miſſioners 
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* miſfioners of the admiralty, to ſend you herewith an 
« extract of Monſieur Galiſſenniere's letter to his cour, 


giving an account of the action, and to acquaint you, | 


« that his majeſty is ſo much diffatisfied with your con- 
« duct, that he has ordered their lordſhips to recal your. 
« felf and Mr. Vt, and to ſend out Sir Edward Hamit, 
« and rear-admiral Saunders, to command the ſquadron. 

I am extremely ſorry to be obliged to inform you 


. of fuch a diſagreeable event, being with great regal, 


« FI R 
« Your moſt obedient bumble ſervant, 


* 93 8 . 
Admiralty-Office, June 8, 1756. 
To this he returned a letter which neither betrayed 


conſciouſneſs of guilt, dread of reſentment, nor confu- 
fion of mind. 


| Gibraltar-Bay, Juꝶ 4, 1756. 
« IX, 
« By Sir Edward Hawke J have received their land- 


« ſhips orders, and your letter of the 8th of June, which 


= I have immalkacdy complied wit, and hove ny 


at fuch a time, in fuch a manner, 
« and after fuch conduct, as I hope ſhall ſhortly appear 
« to the whole world. It is not now for me to & 


« poſtulate ; I flatter myſelf that Mr. Vet and I ſhall | 
make evident the injury done to our characters, which 


« eyer 


1 know of nothing in the power of any 
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« ever that can atone for ; ſo high an opinion I have of 
« that, which was ever unfullied before, and which I 
« hope to make appear has been moſt injuriouſly and 
« wrongfully attacked now, on the grounds of a falſe 
« of an open enemy to our king and country, 
« and which would have evidently appeared, had the 
« poſſible time been allowed for my own exprefs's 
« arrival, in which there was nothing falſe, nothing 
« have prevented our receiving his Majeſty's royal ap- 
© probation, for having, with a much inferior force, 
« ſought, met, attacked, and beat the enemy: of this, 
« it is needleſs for me to fay more at preſent, than that 
« ] am forry to find Mr. Vet, with the captains, 
© heutenants, and officers of the ſhips we had our flags 
* on board of, are to be fufferers for what I alone, as 
« commander in chief, am anfwerable : but it is © 
much of a piece with the whole unheard-of treatment 
4] have met with, that neither they, the fleet, or my- 
& ſelf, can be more aſtoniſhed at that particular than at 
the whole. 

I am, S1n, 

« Your very humble Servant, 


« J, .* 


- > 


To the Hon. J—n C-, Eſq; 


Let us now review this whole tranſaction. 


'* Firſt, then, how came the French to form the ideas 


© of taking St. Philip's, when the fleet of England, known 


u be fo ſuperior, might have prevented the embarka- 


Geg © ton; 


75 
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* obliged to fail. 
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tion; if not that, their deſcent on Minorca; if thae 
* could not have been done, reinforced Sr. Philiy',, 
rr 
« priſoners. Is the duke of Richlien fo mad, that he 
« would have undertaken to command in an expedition 
« which had been preparing for five months, known w 
ce all Europe, and open to be diſconcerted in all the 
« above different manners? Would the directors of our 
«© marine preparations, had they been in earneſt to pre- 
« ſerve St. Philip's, have ſent out an inferior ſquadron? 
« delayed it at Spitbead during ſo many months? and 
« given the admiral abſolute orders to expedite other 
« ſervices, by not taking men from any ſhip fit for 
« ſervice, to man his own ſquadron, but to wait the 
coming of tenders with preſſed men from Lum? 


« Had the planners of the att nat 
* animated with the intereſt of their country, why, 
« when all Exg/axd and all Europe was exclaiming againſt 
« their delay, did they continually give out, that there 
« was no fleet preparing at Toon ? that the French had 
* no ſailors nor military ſtores ? Was it not to give the 
« air of relieving St. Philip's only that the Hills fleer 
Jet fail a few days before the French? 

« When the popular clamour now began to be very 
« loud, were not ten thouſand ftories invented to d 
« dition, and to throw it on him who commanded, and 
« who they concluded would miſcarry ? Was it nt 
« owing to a defign of ill fucceſs in them, that the fee 

* was 
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« was ſent out fo ſmall, and that he was affured the 
« French armament could not poſſibly exceed ſeven 
« ſhips, and probably would not be more than five ? 
« Was it not conſtantly afferted, that no fleet was ever 
« ſo well manned, equipped, and powerful, for the num- 
« her, as this Exgliſßi fleet? And that the French con- 
« ſiſted of old ſhips not fit for ſervice, ill-manned, and 
« worſe provided; whereas one moment's thought would 
have told them, that a fleet, however ill-furniſhed 
« with men, when it left Toulan, muſt be abundantly 
« provided with hands from two hundred tranſports, 
« which, after landing the troops, ſpare two thirds of 
«© their crews : as to their ſhips being feeble or ill-fitted 
* gut, the falſhood of that aſſertion is now known. To 
« thoſe ſpurious accounts of the different ſtrength of the 
©* two fleets, was it not conſtantly added, that Mr. Byzg 
* could blow the French out of the water ? With what 
© intent but to aggravate the miſcarriage of the admi- 
& ral, by creating an opinion of his fuperior force, the 
more effeCtually to inflame reſentment againſt him, 
* when the ill news of his not prevailing ſhould arrive? 


* came the common converſation amongſt the planners 
* of the voyage, that the fortification could not hold 
* out a week, with a deſign to leſſen the ſurpriae of 
" is being taken ; or if it was defended any conſiderable 
© time, to give an idea of its being well provided; 
it not therefore ſeem evident, from the fleet of 
©* England being appointed fo inferior, fo long delayed 
© after it was ready, ſent fo late, without a foldier but 
© thoſe who acted as marines, without an hoſpital-ſhip, 

6 g 2 6 fire- 


The citadel of Mahon being attacked, it now be- 
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* fire-ſhip, tranſports, or tenders ; that no battle was 
* intended to be fought, nor Sr. Philip's relieved ? bur 
dy this delay, to give time to Marſhal Richiiez to take 


the fortification, return with his fleet, and leave Mr. 
« Byag to cruiſe ineffectually round Minorca. Indeed 
* the brave Iriſhman diſappointed the expectations of 
* thoſe who had thus deſigned the whole tranſaction, 
© by cxnng Be por becoming the Gay IEP 

— ok 


« trived, that if General Blakeney gave up the citadel 


« before Mr. Byng's arrival, then mz was to be er- 
claimed againſt, and charged with cowardice; and if 
* NE held out, as the Apmitar was inſufficient, then 
* that imputation was to fall on the latter. 

« Was it net therefore owing to the daily difappoint- 
«© ment of hearing that the citadel had furrendered, that 
© no fleet was ſent to reinforce Mr. Hug; apprehend- 
e ing that with a reinforcement he would raiſe the ſiege, 
« which ſeems ſo contrary to the intent of ſending him? 
« Was it not on this account that they did not flop bim 
« by expreſs at Gibraltar, to wait for more ſhips of war? 
« And at laſt, was not the reinforcement ſent when it 
« could not poſſibly arrive till after the admiral had 
« fucceeded or miſcarried ? 

« Ar length comes a letter from Monſieur Le G 
« ſoxnicre, of the Engliſh fleet having retired ; when im- 
« mediately a report prevailed, that from a letter fent 


« by Admiral Hug from Gibraltar, it was foreſeen tht | 


* he would not fight: after ſome time a letter from 
« Admin 
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to the relief of 
« veſſels with proviſions and men paſs 
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Admiral Byng arrives, printed in the Gazette, where 

8 paſſages in vindication 1 ˖[ 

. n = ogg 

= 1 . 

1 Ne 
« Tt was now neceſſary to continue inventing 


of the ſtocks ſorty- our thouſand 
| pants veſt, which ws nfs, cu 
I-36: Dudes <ih > As ve i 


falſhood of this report may be ſeen in the ſtock books. 


; nan who 
e 


aſhes 
« the town; a known falſhood, and were not the 


* of the dead facred, I would tell you his name: was 


? 
hint the idea of venality 
n that a ſhip with 


before 
into Mſabun the very day 
« proviſions had gotten 


© the action, which ſhip arrived at the port a month 


inveſting the citadel ; was not this to in- 
. 
rot bb, hoon pay 1 
* the admiral hanged and burnt in eſſigy at 
3 by the clerks and officers of public 
* offices, amongſt whom one Mr. Glover, belonging 
© to the Viiualling-Office, burning him 2 
* road, was rewarded with a broken leg by Barking 
© ſtage-coach. 


Gg3 | « It 


5 
- - N 
« tales againſt Mr. Byng ; one day it was given out, 
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« Tt was now thought neceſſary to aſſert, that Mr. 
© Byng was attempting to eſcape in women's clothes, 
« to impart the idea of conſcious guiltineſs, which is 
« Hkewiſe an invention of falſhood ; and yet this idea 
« was to be continued by fixing iron bars to the win. 

« dows, to prevent a man from eſcaping, whom they 

e wiſh to be well rid of, and who would not leave the 

« place if they would permit him. 

« At one time he is repreſented as mad, and then 
as killing himſelf with drinking: then, that it is to 
* be feared he may attempt fuicide. Believe me, he 
© has not loſt his ſenſes, as his accuſers will find, nor 
<« will he deſtroy himſelf with his own hands; and it is 
e the duty of the people to preſerve his life, for. the 
« fake of more perſectiy knowing what influenced his 
« purſuers to contrive and conduct the expedition in fe . 
« prepoſterous a manner. 

* And laſtly, theſe contemptible artifices are followed 
« by a letter to Admiral Byag, publiſhed at the expence 
* of his enemies, and hawked through the ſtreets for 
the fake of univerſal publication. But the whole is 
« an entire declamation, intended to inflame, founded 
* on no one argument, and concludes with a conſeſſion, 
« which his adverſaries would do extremely well to learn 


This was probably the performance mentioned by Dr. Fobn/or 
in the life of Devid Mallet. . In the beginning of the laſt war, 
when the nation was exaſperated by ill ſucceſs, he was employed 
* to turn the public vengeance upon Byng, and wrote a letter of 
* accuſation under the character of a Plain Man. The paper ws 
<< with great indultry circulated and diſperſed ; and he for his 
<< ſeaſonable intervention had a conſiderable penſion beſtowed upon 
* him, which he retained to his death.” E. 
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| 
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that could raiſe the ſiege. 


| That he fought them, and retreated only when he 
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« by heart, againſt that day when public juſtice will 
« demand them to their trials.” | 

Such is the plea of the perſecuted ug, on which, 
though we do not fuppoſe that the public will pay much 
regard to our determination, we ſhall give our opinion 
with the freedom of men uninfluenced by dependence 


or expectation. 
It appears to us that Byzg has ſuffered without fu 


cent cauſe. 


That he was ſent to the relief of Minorca, when relief 


ws known to be no longer poſlible. 


That he was ſent without land forces, the only forces 


That his fleet was inferior, and long before the battle 
was known at home to be inferior to that of the French. 


could fight no longer. 
Thar a fecond engagement would only have increaſed 
the loſs fuffered in the firſt. 

That a victory at ſea would not have faved Minerce. 


That there was no proviſion for the chances of a 


battle. 


That the nation has been induſtriouſly deceived by 
falſe and treacherous repreſentations. 


That Mizercs, if not betrayed, has been neglekted. 
m6. 


That every aft. of defamation has been praftiſe 


againſt him. 


That unleſs crher cvidence can be produced, Hug | 
vill be found innocent. 
Gg4 The 


The Conduct of the MINISTRY impartially 


examined, ina LeTTER to the Merchants of 
Lonpox. 


Le 
the general declarations of every writer of every 
party, wich a httle flattery, not groſs or indecent, of the 
merchants, an exhortation to impartiality, and an en- 
comium on the purity of his own intention. When a 
man appeals to himſelf for what only himſelf can know, 
he may be very confident of a favourable ſentence. This 
author may perhaps think as he writes, for there are men 
who think as they are bidden. He then takes into con- 
fideration a pamphlet which he does not name, becauſe, 
I fuppoſe, he would not help to advertiſe it. Thus is 
artful, but it is not diſhoneſt. The pamphlet is, I think, 
one of the Letters to the People of England, from which 
In the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty. 
u nine, or fifty, ſome American traders, ſubje As of the 
< king of Great-Britain, travelled to the borders of the 
* Obio to traffick with the natives of thoſe parts; this 
n meſſengers were 
r diſpatehed to acquaint them, that, unleſs they with- 
« Gow foe their matters teeiqaries, their eſis want 
* be confiſcated, and themſelves carried ro priſon at 


2 ». 


{ © the court of France, the diſcharge of them only, ac- 
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« Juehec. This meſſage the traders thought fit to obey, 
« and withdrew in conſequence of it. 
The ſucceeding ſeaſon, another company of Britih 
fubjefts came to trade on the Ohio : and not wich- 
drawing on a like meſſage with the former, their 
goods were confiſcated, and themſelves carried pri- 
ſoners to Quebec, from whence they were brought to 
Rachelle in France, and ſtill detained in priſon. Not 
conſcious of having violated the laws of nations, or 
traded on any ground to which the king of Great- 
* Britaze had not an undoubted right, they remon- 
© ſtrated to the Britiſh miniſtry, inſiſted upon being 
* claimed as Britiſb ſubjects, and honourably diſcharged 
* from priſon, as perſons unoffending the laws of na- 
© tions; nay, they entertained the hunourable hopes of 
* Exgli/men, that the miniſtry of England would not 
© ceaſe to demand an indemnification for the loſs of 
©* that merchandize, which had been unjuſtly taken from 
them; and reparation for the infult and long im- 
* priſoament of their perſons : expectations becoming 
© men, who value their Hiberties, properties, and nation's 
* honour. In this they were deceived, the true ſpirit 
* of an Eng miniſter no longer dwelt amongſt us. 
©* The ambaſſador at Paris, inſtead of demanding theſe 
* ſubjects of his maſter, as men unjuſtly held in priſon, 
* and reparation for the wrongs they had received, was 
* ordered by the miniſtry to ſulicit, as a favour from 


* knowledging their offence.” 
Thus he relates and circumſtantiates the fat: and 


here I beg leave to remark, that when the circumſtances, 
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on which alone a charge is founded, are abſolutely falſe, 
all refleftions upon them muſt be utterly abſurd and 
impertinent. But when thoſe reflections, aimed too at 
perſons of the higheſt rank, of the greateſt eminence in 
this nation, are delivered in a ſtile of the moſt indecent 
| and furious railing; what name, gentlemen, ſhall we 
beſtow on their author? or what ſhall be faid in reply 
to them? No more, I think, than what Beraide, in the 
Mealade Imaginaire of Mokere, anfwers to the apothecary. 
Allez, Monſieur ; on voit bien que nous n'avez pas . 
coutume de parler a des viſages. Here, however, they 
follow in his own words ſtill: 

« Were not your ſovereign's rights and your own 
« privileges ſhamefully given up ? Were not the lands 
« on the Ohio confeſſed to belong to France? Were not 
« the French juſtified in impriſoning your fellow-ſub- 
« jects, and confiſcating their effects, by this tame be- 
« haviour of the Britiſh miniſter He reſumes the fame 
ſubject, page d, and aſſerts, © That the miniſter's timidly 
« beſceching as a favour what he had a right todemand 
as juſtice from the French, has given that nation 2 
« better foundation to the claim of the Obio.” In about 
fifteen lines lower, he aſſerts again, © That the timidity 
« of the miniſter gave the French no foundation at al. 
But he has not yet done with this favourite topic. He 
ges on to ſay, © If it be aſked whence it comes w 
« that this behaviour of the Brizjþ miniſter has never 
« been mentioned in the French memorials, relative v 
in America ? it may be anſwered, wil 
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* this affair might remove him from the adminiſtration, 
* and the French monarch loſe an ally of greater conſe- 
« quence to his fucceſs, than any potentate in Europe. 
public for veracity and candour, in whatever elſe he 
iferts through his libel, be determined by the truth or 
s fair and equitable : you ſee he affirms it in the moſt 
undoubung terms, and remarks upon it in a language 
that not even certainty itſelf could warrant. But to the 
point : 
On a motion made to the peers, the twentieth of 
Feiruary, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-fix, cer- 
nin papers and letters concerning the encroachments of 
de French on his Majeſty's fubjefts in Nerth America, 
were laid before the Houſe. As their authenticity is 
ncontrovertible, I have only the eaſy taſk of copying 
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Eura? of @ letter from the earl of Albemarle to the cart 
of Holdernefle. | 


Paris, 19th February, 1 March, 1752. 
* I muſt acquaint your lordſhip, that, in the month 
of November, I received a letter from three perſons, 
* igning themſelves, Jahn Patton, Luke Erwin, and 
© Engliſhmen, who had been brought to Rochelle, and put 
ineo priſon there, from whence they wrote : having 
* been taken by the French ſubjedts, who ſeized their 

cifeQts as they were trading with the Exgifo and other 
e Indians 


Na. e Ar 
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r Hdians on the river Obio, and carried them priſoner 
© to Quebec ; from whence they have been ſent over » 


« Rachelle, where they are hardly uſed. Upon this in- 


« formation I applied to Mr. St. Coanteft, and gave him 
« note of it, claiming them, as the king's fubjeth, 
« and demanding their hberty and the reſtitution of 
<« their eſſects that had been unjuſtly taken from them. 

'«« Theſe three perſons, I find by the paper your lord. 
« ſhip has ſent me, are of the number of thoſe de- 
* manded of the French by Mr. Chu, and named in 
« Mr. de la Jonquiere's letter. I have wrote to a mer- 
& chant at Rochelle to enquire after them, and to ſuppiy 
* them with money to make their journey hither, if 


| © they are not gone; that I may receive from them 
« all the informations neceſſary. On my ſeeing Mr. 
« Kt. Canteff, next Tuciday, I wall repreſent the caſe to 
« him, in obedience to his Majeſty's s commands, that 


« leaſe any of his Majeſty's fubjefts he may ftill detain 
in priſon, and make ample reſtitution of their cfſets. 
« And I ſhall take care to ſhew him the abſolute ne- 


ceſſity of ſending inſtructions to their ſeveral g e. 


« nors, not to attempt any ſuch encroachmengs for tie 
« future,” 
Extra of @ letter from the earl of Albemarle ts the wi 
of Holderneſſe. 
26th February, Sth March 175% 


« ] am nov to. acquaine your lodfbip, char 368 
* Monſieur Rowille yeſterday ; and that having dm 


« 


1 
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« yp 2 note of the ſeveral complaints I had received + 
« orders to make of la Jonquiere's conduct, I delivered 
« it to him, and told him, in general, the contents of 
« it; inſiſting on the neceſſity, for preſerving the good 
« underftanding betwixt his Majefly and the moſt chriſ- 
« tian king, of ſending fuch poſitive orders to all their 


.* governors, as might effeftually prevent, for the fu- 


© ture, any fuch encroachments on his Majeſty's terri- 
«* as had been done in the paſt. 

* added to my remonſtrance, that I hoped they 
* would be taken into conſideration quickly; that he 

* might be able to give me an anfwer next week, or 
© 25 ſoon afterwards as he poſſibly could. This miniſter 
told me, he would uſe his beft endeavours for that 

© purpoſe ; aſſured me it was the intention of his court 
* toprevent any diſputes ariſing that might tend to alter 
© the preſent correſpondence between the two nations; 
* and that I might depend upon fuch orders being ſent 


* to their governors accordingly. 


« Of the three men I mentioned to your lordſhip in 
* my letter of laſt week, that had been brought priſon- 
& ers from Canada to Rechelle, whom I ſent for to come 
© to Paris, two of them are arrived, and the third is 

gone to London. I will take fuch informations from 
© them as may be neceffary for my own inſtruction, 
to ſupport their receiving fatisfaftion for the injuries 
* that have been done them.” 


Tranſlation 
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marle is Myr. Rouille, an the 7th of March, 1752. 


« As to the fort which the French have undertaken 
* to build on the river Niagara, and as to the fx 
« Exgiiſbmen who have been made priſoners; lord Ae. 
. marie is ordered by his court to demand that the mof 
« expreſs orders be ſent to Mr. de la Junguiere, to deſiſt 
from fuch unjuſt proceedings, and in particular to 
* cauſe the fort above-mentioned to be i 
* razed; and the French and others in their alliance, 
* who may happen to be there, to retire forthwith : as 
* Rkewiſe to ſet the fix Englibmer at liberty, and to 
* make them ample fatisfaftion for the wrongs and 
* loffes they have fuffered ; and laſtly, that the perſons 
< who have committed theſe exceſſes, be puniſhed in 
« fuch a manner as may ſerve for an example to thoſe 
&* who might hereafter venture on any like attempt.” 

I have now, gentlemen, let you into the truth of this 
tranſaction; which the pamphleteer affures you was lutle 
known, till he explained, that is, till he falſified it in 
every particular but one, and that nothing at all to the 
purpoſe of calumny. Is this then the advocate of the 
people of England? Is it thus he informs our judgments 
firſt, to ſer our paſſions afterwards on the fide of wah 


and public ſpirit ?* _ 


| Of theſe two accounts thus ſet in oppoſition to each = 


other, it is not very apparent but that both may be near 
demanded with ſome degree of ſpirit is evident, but f 


does 
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does not appear whether they were reſtored on demand 


ar on fupplication ; nor can it be found that any reſtitu- 
tion was made of their goods, or was required a ſecond 
time. The three men who are mentioned in the firſt 
paper ſeem to be different from thoſe mentioned in the 
ather, of whoſe fate there is no account. 

He next mentions an aſſertion of the fame author re- 
hing to the lands on the Obia, but does not quote the 
paſſage, nor does the anfwer contain any facts of much 
Mie | 
1a the next pages of this pamphlet, is a pompous detail 
of the ſhips, which under the command of different 
admirals went out, did nothing, and came home to be 
nothing, while our enemies did every thing. It is very 
poſſible to be unfortunate, but it is full as common to 
be fooliſh and diſhoneſt. 
In one of his pages he juſt mentions the invaſion with 
which we were threatened in the beginning of the year, 
over which, however, be chuſes 1 throw @ total weil. 
Surely he would not have us forget the alarm which 
frighted ſome of our women to ſtrong waters, and our 
parliament to Hanoverian troops. Let us not forget the 
lat- bottomed boats, built, I fuppoſe, in the clouds, and 
and now loſt in the clouds again. Again, let us not 
ye, that when any nation is wo be levees, in bs: oſt 
to be frighted. 

The later part of this pamphlet relates w:the caſe of 
the unfortunate Byzg, whom he treats, as the other 
miniſterial writers have treated him, with the utmoſt - 
malevolence. He firſt begins with telling us, in a 

| manner 
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manner very little ſatisfactory, why more ſhips were not 
ſent to Mizorca. Aſter Byny's ſquadron, and others 
were fent out, we had but thirty four ſhips fitted and 
manned, of which it was e judged indi/penſably neceſſary 
to have nineteen cruifing before Breſt and Rochfort, This 
is nothing, the queſtion is, whether fuch judgment wa 
right. Of the other fifteen he gives no account. The 
whole of his argument is this, that more ſhips were not 
ſent to Mi orca, becauſe they were at ſome other place; 


for what reaſon they were at a place where they were 


leſs needed he has not informed us. He then tells us 
that Byng's fleet was remarkably well manned and equip- 
ped, and that the French fleet carried only tbe fweegings 
of Toulon, cd men paſt ſervice, or boys not yet groun up 
to it. I will not poſitively deny what I do not certainly 
know to be falſe, but as a writer of this kind has no 
claim to credit on his own word, he ſhould have told us 
by what intelligence he knows it to be true. The 


ſufficient for fuch a ſhort and fafe navigation, and the 
reſt of the crew might eaſily be fupplied. I am there- 
fore apt to ſuſpect that he has diſtributed youth and age 
according to his pleaſure. 
He goes on in the ſtile of his brethren to tell us, that 
the diſgrace of the Britiſh flag, and the fatal diſafters am- 
ſequent on that diſgrace, eere the gart of o MAR 
But let the juſtice of the naticn give it a name. ; 
To name a crime is eaſy. If Byng be criminal, there 
are but two names for his crime, it was either treachery 
or cowardice. The crime of a writer of falſhood 5 
| „ 1 accuſe this writer ef 
| neither, 
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French ſeldom want men, a few practiſed ſeamen were - 
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neither, but as I am very ambitious of imitating every 
one who has intimacies with men of power, will leave 
the juſtice of the nation to give a name to the man who 
declares that Byzg could not only have relieved fort $2. 
Philip, though he had but one regiment on board, who 
were in the battle to ſerve him as marines, and was called 
hack even from obſerving the place by a fuperior fleer, 
but that be might baue brought back a marſhal of France, 


To what has been faid already on the caſe of Mr. 
Hug, I ſhall add, 

That his enemies have, fince the appearance of his 
defence, endeavoured to change the ſtate of the queſtion. 
That the moſt forward of the miniſterial writers dare 
no longer charge him as the loſer of M rn. 

That the only queſtion now is concerning his conduct 
in the battle. 

That this is a queſtion relating no otherwiſe to the 
nation, than as the nation is intereſted in the diſcipline 
of the navy. 

That by his cowardice, if we prejudge him a coward, 
he loſt no ground, for Minerce could not be faved; no 
ſhip, for he brought his whole fleet away ; no honour, 
for the enemy retired before him. 

Thar if S's nad ctr be efron, Gab 
muſt ſhare the infamy, that ſelected him for an under- 
aking ſo important. 

That papers have been induſtriouſly given away to 

H h That 
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- That fince the proſecution of Land, no fuch zeal for 
That from fuch diligence of perſecution there is rea- 


invidiouſly deſtroyed. 
| That whatever be the fate of Hug, the juſtice of the 
nation ought to hunt out the men who loſt Minarca. 


CON 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


on THE CASE OF 


Da T[RAPP}]'s SERMONS?, 


Abridged by Mr. Cavs, 1739- 


regt 
author, and that he may, by ſale or otherwiſe, 
transfer that property to another, who has a right to be 
protected in the poſſeſſion of that property, fo transfer- 
red, 1s not to be denied. 
2. That the complainants may be lawfully inveſted 

with the property of this copy, is likewiſe granted. 
3- Bur the complainants have miſtaken the nature of 
this property ; and, in conſequence of their miſtake, 
have ſuppoſed it to be invaded by an act, in itſelf legal, 
and juſtifiable by an uninterrupted ſeries of precedents, 
Dr. Trapp, it will be recollefied, was a popular preacher; and, 
about the year 1739, when Methodiſm might be faid to be in its in- 
fancy, preached Four Sermons On the Nature, Folly, Sin, and 
„Dunger, of being righteous over-muck ;*”* which were publiſhed by 
often and Gilliver, and had an extenſive fale. Mr. Cave, ever ready 
to oblige his readers with temporary ſubjets, took an extract from 
them, and promiſed a contizuation, which never appeared; fo that it 
was either ſtopped by a proſecution, or made up by other means. On 
all difficult occafions Johnſon was Cave's oracle. And the paper now 
before us was certainly written on that occafion. Gent. Mag. July 2787. 
H h 2 from 
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from the firſt eſtabliſhment of printing among us, down 
to the preſent time. 

4. He that purchaſes the copy of a book, purchaſes 
the fole right of printing it, and of vending the books 
printed according to it; but has no right to add to it, 
or take from it, without the author's conſent, who ftill 
preſerves ſuch a right in it, as follows from the right 
every man has to preſerve his own reputation. 

5. Every ſingle book, ſo fold by the proprietor, be- 
comes the property of the buyer, who purchaſes with the 
book the right of making ſuch uſe of it as he ſhall think 
moſt convenient, either for his own improvement or 
amuſement, or the benefit or entertainment of mankind. 

6. This right the reader of a book may uſe many 
_ ways to the diſadvantage both of the author and the pro- 

prietor, which yet they have not any right to complain 
of, becauſe the author when he wrote, and the proprie- 
tor when he purchaſed, the copy, knew, or ought to 
have known, that the one wrote, and the other purchaſed, 
under the hazard of fuch treatment from the buyer and 
reader, and without any ſecurity from the bad conſe- 
quences of thar treatment except the excellence of the 
book. 

7. Reputation and property are of different kinds; 
one kind of each is more neceſſary to be ſecured by the 
law than another, and the law has provided more effec- 
tually for its defence. My character as a man, a fub- 


my reputation as an author is at the mercy of the reader, 
who lies under no other obligations to do me juſtice 


than thoſe of religion and morality. If a man calls me 
rebel 


ject, or a trader, is under the protection of the law ; but 
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| yet been aboliſhed or reſtrained. 
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rebel or bankrupt, I may proſecute and puniſh him; 
but, if a man calls me ideot or plagiary, I have no re- 
medy, fince, by felling him the book; I admir his pri- 


| appeal only to other readers, if I think myſelf injured. 


$. In different characters we are more or leſs pro- 
tefted ; to hiſs a pleader at the bar would perhaps be 


| deemed illegal and puniſhable, but to hiſs a dramatic 


writer is juſtifiable by cuſtom. 

9. What is here faid of the writer, extends itſelf na- 
turally to the purchaſer of a copy, ſince the one ſeldom 
ſuffers without the other. | 

10. By theſe liberties it is obvious, that authors and 
proprietors may often ſuffer, and ſometimes unjuſtly : 
but as theſe liberties are encouraged and allowed for 
propagation of truth, though, like other human goods, 
they have their alloys and ill-confequences ; yet, as their 
advantages abundantly preponderate, they have never 


11. Thus every book, when it falls into the hands 
of the reader, is liable to be examined, confuted, cen- 
fured, tranſlated, and abridged ; any of which may deftroy 
the credit of the author, or hinder the fale of the book. 
12. That all theſe liberties are allowed, and cannot 


be prohibited without manifeſt diſadvantage to the pub- 


lic, may be eaſily proved; but we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to the liberty of making epitomes, 3 WED 
to our preſent enquiry. | 

13. r 
vill be cafily granted, eſpecially if it appears that the pre. 
Hh 3 ſcription, 
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ſcription, pleaded in defence of that right, might at any 
time have been interrupted, had it not been aw 
thought agreeable to reaſon and to juſtice. 

14. The numberleſs abridgements that are to be found 
of all kinds of writings, afford fufficient evidence that 
they were always thought legal, for they are printed with 
the names of the abbreviators and publiſhers, and with- 
out the leaſt appearance of a clandeftine tranſaction. 
Many of the books fo abridged were the properties of 
to fue for juſtice, if they had thought themſelves injured. 
Many of theſe abridgements muſt have been made by 


men whom we can leaſt ſuſpect of illegal practices, for 
there are few books of late that are not abridged. 


15. When Biſhop Burnet heard that his « Hiſtory of 
* the Reformation” was about to be abridged, he did 
not think of appealing to the Court of Chancery ; but, 
to avoid any miſrepreſentation of his Hiſtory, epitomiſed 
it himſclf, as he tells us in his preface. 

16. But, left it ſhould be imagined that an author 
might do this rather by choice than neceffity, we ſhall 
produce two more inſtances of the like practice, where 


would certainly not have been borne if it had been 


of illegality. The one, in Clarendon's Hi 


in Biſhop Burnet's < Hiſtory of his own Time,” abridged 
in the fame manner. The firſt of theſe books was the 
property of the univerſity of Oxford, a body tenacious 
enough of their rights; the other, of Biſhop Burnets 
heirs, whoſe circumſtances were ſuch as made them very 
ſenſible of any diminution of their inheritance. | 
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tory, which was abridged in 2 vols. $vo. ; and the other 
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17. It is obſervable, that both theſe abridgerhents | 
laſt mentioned, with many others that might be pro- 


duced, were made when the act of parlament for ſe 


curing the property of copies was in furce, and which; 
if that property was injured, afforded an eaſy redreſs : 
what then can be inferred from the filence and forbearance 
of the proprietors, but that they thought an epitome of 
a book no violation of the right of the proprietor? 

18. That their opinion, fo contrary to their own in- 


| tereſt, was founded 1 


kind by facilitating che attainment of knowledge, and by 
contracting arguments, relations, or deſcriptions, into 4 
narrow compaſs; to convey inſtruction in the eaſieſt me- 
memory, or impairing the health of the ſtadent. 
haps, of leſs value, and the proprietor's profits ave di- 
miniſhed ; but theſe inconveniences give way to the ad- 
vantage received by ind from the eaſier propaga- 
tion of knowledge ; for as an incorrect book is lawfully 
is more the intereſt of mankind that error ſhould be de- 
tected and truth diſcovered, than that the proprietors of 
2 particular book ſhould enjoy their profits undiminiſn- 
ed; fo a tedious volume may no leſs lawfully be abridg- 
ed, becauſe it is better that the proprietors ſhould ſuffer 
ſome damage, than that the acquiſition of knowledge - 
ſhould be obſtructed with unneceſſary difficulties, and F 
the valuable hours of thoufands tirown away. W 
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of? How few will read or purchaſe forty-four large vo- 
lames of the Tranſaftions of the Royal Society, which, 

„d 
ment of philoſophy? 

27. How muſt general ſyſtems of ſciences be written, 
which are nothing more than epitomes of thoſe authors 
who have written on particular branches, and whoſe works 
xe made lefs neceſſary by fuch collections? Can he that 
deſtroys the profit of many copies be leſs criminal than 
he that leſſens the fale of one? 

28. Even to confute an erroneous book will become 
more difficult, fince it has always been a cuſtom to 
zbridge the author whoſe aſſertions are examined, and 


ſometimes to tranſcribe all the eſſential parts of his book. 


Muſt an enquirer after truth be debarred from the be- 
nefit of fuch confutations, unleſs he purchaſes the book, 
however uſeleſs, that gave occaſion to the anfwer ? 
29. Having thus endeavoured to prove the legality of 
abridgements from cuſtom, and the neceſſity of conti- 
ming that cuſtom from reaſon, it remains only, that we 
bew that we have not printed the complainant's copy, 
but abridged it. 
30. This will need no proof, fince it will appear, upon 
comparing the two books, that we have reduced thirty- 
ſeven pages to thirteen of the fame print. 
. Our defign is, to give our readers a ſhort view of 
the preſent controverſy ; and we require that one of theſe 
to poſitions be proved, either that we have no right to 
exhibit fuch a view, or that we can exhibit it without 
epitomizing the writers of each party. 


The 
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The following paſſages, introductory to the Lives 
of Sir Thomas Browns and Roe 
AscuAaM, being omitted by Sir Jon 
HAwEkINS, are here reſtored. 


Sin THOMAS BROWN. 


THOUGH the writer of the following Essars + 
ſeems to have had the fortune common among men of 
letters, of raiſing little curiofity after his private life, 
and has, therefore, few memorials preſerved of his feli- 
cities or misfortunes; yet, becauſe an edition of a poſt- 
humous work appears imperfect and neglected, without 
fome account of the author, it was thought neceſſary to 
attempt the gratification of that curĩoſity which naturally 


inquires by what peculiarities of nature or fortune emi- 


ing had on its poſſeſſors, or virtue on its teachers. 


.»* 


Roctr ASCHAM. 


only by their works; the incidents of a literary life are 
ſeldom obſerved, and therefore ſeldom recounted; but 
of Edward Graun, the learned maſter of Weſtminſter 

„ Entitled . Chriſtian Morals,” publiſhed not as Sir John Hawkins 
afferts in 1752, but 1756. 


ſchoo\, 


I'T often happens to writers, that they are known 
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hoot, who devoted an oration to his memory, and has 
marked the various viciſſitudes of his fortune. Grant 
either avoided the labour of minute inquiry, or thought 
domeftic occurrences unworthy of his notice; or pre- 
ferring the character of an orator to that of an hif- 
torian, ſelected only fuch particulars as he could beſt 
expreſs, or moſt happily embelliſh. His narrative is 
therefore ſcanty, and I know not by what materials it 
can now be amplified. 


Dedication to Dr. James's MEDicast 
DicTionARY, 3 vols. folio, 1743. 


To Dr. Mzad. 
S 1K, | 


THAT the Medicinal Dictionary is dedicated to you, 
s to be imputed only to your reputation for fuperior 
foll in thoſe ſciences which I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain and facilitate; and you are therefore to conſider 
this addrefs, if it be agreeable to you, as one of the re- 
wards of merit; and if otherwiſe, as one of the in- 
conveniences of eminence. 

However you ſhall receive it, my defign cannot be 
Gfappointed; becauſe this public appeal to your judg- 
ment will ſhew that I do not found my hopes of appro- 
bation upon the ignorance of my readers; and that 1 
fear his cenſure leaſt whoſe knowledge is moſt extenſive, 

Tam, SIR, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
| R. JAMES. 
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Dedication to the FeMALE Quixote. By 
Mrs. LZN NOx. Publiſhed 1752. 


To the Right Hon. the EAR L of Miobrzszx. 


My Loxd, 


SUCH is the power of intereſt over almoſt ever 
mind, that no one is long without arguments to prove 
any poſition which is ardently wiſhed to be true, or to 
juſtify any meaſures which are dictated by inclination. 
By this ſubtil ſophiſtry of defire, I have been per- 
fuaded to hope that this book may, without impropriey, 
be inſcribed to your lordſhip; but am not certain that 
my reaſons will have the fame force upon other under- 
ſtandings. 

| The dread which a writer feels of the public cenfure; 
the ſtill greater dread of neglect ; and the eager wiſh for 
fupport and protection, which is impreſſed by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of imbecillity, are unknown to thoſe who have 
never adventured into the world ; and I am afraid, my 
Gy a » Ro ws hw. rag wo 
the world ready to applaud them. 

II therefore not unlikely that the deſign of this 
addreſs may be miſtaken, and the effects of my fear 


timidity ſo properly fiy for ſhelter, as to him who ba 
deen fo long diſtinguiſhed for candour and humanity ? 
How 
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How can vanity be ſo compleatly gratified as by the al- 

bwed patronage of him, whoſe judgment has fo long 

given a ſtandard to the national taſte ? Or by what other 

means could I fo powerfully ſuppreſs all oppoſition, but 
that of envy, as by declaring myſelf, 

My lord, =» 
Your lordſhip's obliged and moſt obedient ſervant, 
TAI AUTHOR? 


Dedication to SHAKESPEAR illuſtrated; or, 
the Novels and Hiſtories on which the Plays 


of Shakeſpear are founded, collected and tranſ- 


need from the original Authors. With criti- 


cal remarks. By the Author of the Female 


+ Quixote, 1753. 


To the Right Hon. Jonx EARL of Onaeny. 


My Loxd, 


I HAVE no other pretence to the honour of 2 
patronage, fo illuftrious as that of your lordſhip, than 
he merit of attempting what has by ſome unaccount- 
able neglect been hitherto omitted, though abſolutely 
neceſſary to a perſect knowledge of the abilities of 
Shakeſpear. 
Among the powers that muſt conduce to conſtitute a 
poet, the firſt and moſt valuable is invention, the higheſt 

ſeems, 
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ſeems to be that which is able to produce a ſeries of 
events. It is eaſy when the thread of a ſtory is once 
drawn, to diverſify it with variety of colours; and when 
= train of action is preſented to the mind, a link 
acquaintance with life will fupply circumſtances and re- 
flexions, and a little knowledge of books furniſh parellelz 
and illuſtrations. To tell over again a ſtory that has 
been told already, and to tell it better than the firſt 
author, is no rare qualification; but to ftrike out the firſt 
hints of a new fable; hence to introduce a ſet of cha- 
raters ſo diverſified in their ſeveral paſſions and iaterefts, 
that from the claſhing of this variety may refult many 
and yet natural, fo as to delight the imagination without 
ſhocking the judgment of a reader; and finally to wind 
up the whole in a pleafing cataſtrophe, produced by thoſe 
vent it, is the utmoſt effort of the human mind. 
To diſcover how few of thoſe writers, who profeſs tv 
recount imaginary adventures, have been able to pro- 
too much of that time which your lordſhip employs in 
nobler ſtudies. Of all the novels and romances that 
wit or idlenefs, vanity or indigence, have puſhed into 
the world, there are very few of which the end cannot 
be conjectured from the beginning; or where the authors 
have done more than to tranſpoſe the incidents of other 
tales, or ſtrip the circumſtances from one event for the 
decoration of another. | 
In the examination of a poet's character, it is there- 
fore firſt to be enquired what degree of invention has 


2 been 
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heen exerted by him. With this view I have very 
read the works of Shakeſpear, and now pre- 
ſme to lay the reſult of my fearches before your lord- 
wiſhed for his aſſeſſor to hear a literary cauſe. | 
How much the tranſlation of the following novels 
will add to the reputation of Shakeſpear, or take away 
om it, you, my lord, and men learned and candid 
like you, if any fuch can be found, muſt now deter- 
mine. Some danger, as I am informed there is, left 
his admirers ſhould think him injured by this attempt, 
and clamour as at the diminution of the honour of that 
ration which boaſts herſelf the parent of ſo great a poet. 
That no fuch enemies may ariſe againſt me (though 
| am unwilling to believe it) I am far from being too 
confident, for who can fix bounds to bigotry and folly ? 
My /ex, my age, have not given me many opportunities 
of mingling in the world; there may be in it many a 
ſpecies of abfurdiry which I have never ſeen, and among 
them ſuch vanity as pleaſes itſelf with falſe praiſe be- 
flowed on another, and fuch ſuperſtition as worſhips 
dols, without ſuppoſing them to be Gods. 

Bur the truth is, that a very ſmall part of the reputa- 
tion of this mighty genius depends upon the naked plot 
« ſtory of his plays. He hved in an age when the 
books of chivalry were yet popular, and when therefore 
he minds of his auditors were not accuſtomed to balance 
probabilities, or to examine nicely the proportion be- 
meren cauſes and effects. It was ſufficient to recom- 
mend a ſtory, that it was far removed from common 
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life, that its changes were frequent, and its clo 
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the imagination of Shakeſpear, that he had no defire to 
reſorm it, and indeed to this he was indebted for the 
licentious variety, by which he has made his plays more 


entertaining than thoſe of any other author. 

He had looked with great attention on the ſcenes of 
nature; but his chief {kill was in human actions, pa. 
fions, and habits ; he was therefore delighted with ſuch 
tales as afforded numerous incidents, and exhibited 
many characters in many changes of fituation. Theſe 
characters are fo copiouſly diverſified, and ſome of them 
fo juſtly purſued, that his works may be conſidered as a 
map of life, a faithful miniature of human tranſactions; 


and he that has read Shakeſpear with attention will per- 


haps find little new in the crowded world. 

Among his other excellencies it ought to be remark- 
ed, becauſe it has hitherto been unnoticed, that his 
beroes are men, that the love and hatred, the hopes and 
fears of his chief perſonages are ſuch as are common to 
other human beings, and not like thoſe which later 
times have exhibited, peculiar to phantoms that ſtrut 


It is not perhaps very neceſſary to inquire whether 


the vehicle of ſo much delight and inſtruction be a ſtory 


probable or unlikely, native or forcign. Shakeſpear's 


excellence is not the fiction of a tale, but the repreſenta- 


tion of life; and his reputation is therefore ſaſe, til 
human nature ſhall be changed. Nor can he, who has 
ſo many juſt claims to praiſe, ſuffer by loſing that 
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From flartery, my: lord; either of dee dead or the 
ving I wiſh to be clear. and have therefore folicited the 
countenance of a patron, whom, if I knew how to 
——_—-> ___ 
world on my fide; whoſe candour and 
R 
was then firſt to be doubted, when he condeſcended to 
admit this addreſs from 


My lord, 
Your lordfhjp's moſt obliged 
and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
53 Taz AUTHOR. 
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Dedication to Pa vu S Introduction to the 


GAME at Draucnrts, 1756. 


To the Right Hon. Writitianm HMV, Earl of 
 RocnrrorD, &c. 
My Lox, 


WHEN I tke the liberty of addreſſing to your 
brdſhip 4 Treatiſe on the Game of Dzauenrs, I eaſily 
foreſee that I ſhall be in danger of ſuffering ridicule on 
one part, while I am gaining honour on the other, and 
that many who may envy me the diſtinction of approach- 
ng you, ꝗ—ͤ— T RENE 
© 1 i 
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Had I conſidered this little volume as having no pur. 
Poſe beyond that of teaching a game, I ſhould indeed 
have left it to take its fate without a patron. Triflers 
may find or make any thing a trifle ; but fince it is the 
great characteriſtic of a wiſe man to ſee events in their 
cauſes, to obviate conſequences, and aſcertain contingen- 
.cies, your lordſhip will think nothing a trifle by which 
the mind is inured to caution, forefight, and circum- 
of ſkill, is exerted in great and little things, and your 
lordſhip may ſometimes exerciſe, at a harmleſs game, 
thoſe abilities which have been ſo happily employed in 
the ſervice of your country. 

I am, my lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obliged, moſt obedient, 
| and moſt humble ſervant, 
WILLIAM PAYNE. 


* 

Dedication to BARZTTI 'S Dictionary of 
40. 1760. | | 

To his Excellency Don FEI 1x, Marquis of Abreu and 
Bertodano, Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary from his Catholic Majeſty to the King of 
Great-Britain. 
My Loxkd, 


THAT æcueeneſs of penetration into characters and 
deſigns, and that nice W of GRE 
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and practices which have raiſed you to your preſent 
height of ſtation and dignity of employment, have long 
ſhown you that dedicatory addreſſes are written for the 
fake of the author more frequently than of the patron ; 
and though they profeſs only reverence and zeal, are 
commonly dictated by interefl or vanity. 

rr 
but confefs that the Italian Dictionary is dedicated to 
your Excellency, that I might gratify my vanity, by 
making it known, that, in a country where I ama 
ſtranger, I have been able, without any external recom- 
mendation, to obtain the notice and countenance of a 
nobleman fo eminent for: knowledge and ability; that in 
his twenty third year he was ſent as Plenipotentiary to 
ſuperintend at Ar la Chapelle, the intereits of a nation 
remarkable above all others for gravity and prudence ; 
and who at an age, when very few are admitted to pub- 
le truſt, tranſafts the moſt important affairs between 
two of the greateſt monarchs of the world. 

If I could attribute to my own merits the favours 
which your Excellency every day confers upon me, I 
know not how much my pride might be inflamed ; but 
when I obſerve the extenſive benevolence and boundleſs 
liberality by which all, who have the honour to ap- 
proach you, are difmufſed more happy than they came, 
I am afraid of raiſing my own value, fince I dare not 
aſcribe it ſo much to my power of pleaſing as your 
willingneſs to be pleaſed. 

Yer as every man is inclined to flatter himſelf, I am 
defirous to hope that I am not admitted to greater inti- 
macy than others without ſome qualifications for fo 
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and ſhall think it my duy 
which you have been pleaſed to ſhow me. 


I am, my lord, 
Your excellency's moſt humble 
J. BARETTL 


London, 
Yan. 12, 1760. 
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improved, illuſtrated by Pr ans. By Jon 
Gwynn. Publiſhed 1766. 


To Tus KING. 


811, 
THE an Gn 
towards advancing the happineſs of mankind, naturally 
| belongs to great princes; and public good, in which 
public elegance is compriſed, has ever been the objeſt 
of your Majeſty's regard. 
In the following pages your Majeſty, I flatter myſelf, 
will find that I have endeavoured at extenſive and gene- 
ral uſefulnes. Knowing, therefore, your Mae 
eatly attention to the polite arts, and more particular 
aſſection for the ſtudy of architefture, I was encouraged 
to hope that the work, which I now prefume to hy 


before your Majeſty, might be thought not une 
— your 
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your royal favour ; and that the protection which your | 
dat always — 
extended to, N 


S 1 = : | 
Your Majeſty's moſt duiful fubjeR, 
and moſt obedient, : 
JOHN GWYNN. | 


Dedication to Adams's TxtATISE on the 
Gronns, 1767. 


To Tux KING. 


S1n, 


IT is the prividege-of ral greatneſs not to be 
afraid of diminution by condeſcending to the notice 


of little things; and I therefore can boldly ſolicit the 
patronage of your Majeſty to the humble Iabours by 
which I have endeavoured to improve the inftruments 
and ſky are delineated lefs defeftive in their conftruc- 
tion, and lefs difficult in their uſe. 

Geography is in a peculiar manner the ſcience of 
princes. When a private ſtudent revolves the terra- 
queous globe, he beholds a ſucceſſion of countries in 
which he has no more intereſt than in the imaginary 
regions of Jupiter and Saturn. But your Majeſty 
mult complete the » 

| Ii 3 timenta, 
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timents, and conſider, as oceans and continents are 
rolling before you, how large a part of mankind is 
now waiting on your determinations, and may receive 
benefits, or fuffer evils, as your influence is extended 
or withdrawn. 

The provinces which your Majeſty's arms have 
added to your dominions, make no incofifiderable 
part of the orb allotted to human beings. Your 
power is acknowledged by nations whoſe names we 
know not yet how to write, and whoſe boundaries we 
cannot yet deſcribe. But - your Majeſty's lenity and 
beneficence gives us reaſon to expect the time when 
ſcience ſhall be advanced by the diffuſion of happi- 
neſs ; when the deſarts of America ſhall become per- 
vious and fafe ; when thoſe who are now reſtrained by 
fear ſhall be attracted by . reverence; and multitudes 
who now range the woods for prey, and live at the 


of your Majeſty enjoy the plenty of cultivated lands, | 


the pleafures of ſociety, the ſecurity of kw, and the 
6 


I am, S1rn, 
Your Majeſty's moſt humble, moſt obedient, 
GEORGE ADAMS. 
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Dedication to the Enciisn Woxks of Roco 
|  Ascnan, quarto, about 1770. 

To the Right Hon. AnTazoxy AsnLzy Cooran, Earl 
of Syarresury, Baron ASrLey, Lord Lieutenant 
and Cuſtos Rotulorum of DozxszTsmInE, F. R. S. 


My Loox d, 
HAVING endeavoured by an elegant and uſeful 


edition, to recover the eſteem of the Publick to an Au- 
thor undeſervedly neglected, the only care which I now 
owe to his memory, is that of inſcribing his works to a 
patron whoſe acknowledged eminence of character may 
awaken attention and attract regard. | 

1 have not ſuffered the zeal of an editor ſo far to take 


NET. 


JAMES BEN 
1 Preface 


111 
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Preface to MAacBran's Dictionary of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 1773. 


T HE neceffity of Geography to hiſtorical, political, 
to be proved again. The curioſity of this nation is fuf. 
ficiently awakened, and no books are more eagerly te- 
ceived than thoſe which enlarge or facilitate an acquaint- 
But as the face of the world changes in time by the 
of one empire; and the erection of another; as new in- 
new names ; the maps or deſcriptions of a later age are 
noe cafily applied to the narrations of a former : thoſe 
that read the Ancients muſt ſtudy the ancient grogrs- 
phy, or wander in the dark, without diſtinct views or 

Yer though the Ancients are read among us, both in 
than in. any other country, we have hitherto had very 
little affiftance in ancient Geography. The treatiſe of 
Dr. Wells is too general for uſe, and the Claſſical Geo- 
_ Eaphical Dictionary, which commonly paſſes under the 
name of Echard, is little more than a catalogue of naked 
Names. | 
A more ample account of the old world is apparently 
wanting to Engliſh literature, and no form ſeemed equal- 
ly commodious with that of an alphabetical ſeries. In 
effect, however ſyſtematically any bock of General Geo- 
graphy may be written, it is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than 
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MACBEAN's DICTIONARY. avg 


 « Dictionary. The ſtudent wanting fome knowledge 
of a new place, feeks the name in the index, and then 
r which he would 
found in a dictionary by the 
A Gan an nttes, 
kcious : he whoſe works exhibit an apparent connexion 
and regular fubordination cannot eaſily conceal his igno- 
rance, or favour his idleneſs; the completeneſs of one 
part will ſhow the deficiency of another : but the writer 
of a dictionary may filently omit what he does not know ; 
and his ignorance, if it happens to be diſcovered, flips 
away from cenfure under the name of forgetfulneſs. 
This artifice of lexicography I hope I ſhall not often 
be found to have uſed. I have not only digeſted former 
[ have in ſome degree enlightened ancient by modern 
geography, having given the fituation of places from 
later obſervation. Names are often changing, but place 
s always the fame, and to know it exactly is always of 
importance: there is no uſe of erring with the ancients, 
whoſe knowledge of the globe was very imperſect; I 
tons. The longitude is reckoned from London to the 
eaſt and weſt. 
A work like this has long been wanted : _— 
flatter that the want is now ſupplied; | 
Au bong for the future more eaſily 
underſtand the narratives of ancient hiſtorians, the rea- 
ſonings of ancient ſtateſmen, and the deſcriptions of an- 
| Qient poets. 
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To Mx. CAVE. 
S1n, | Nov. 26, 734. 


| oy aryirors than your readers of 
the deſects of your poetical article, you will not 
he difpleaſed, if, in order to the improvement of it, [ 
communicate to you the ſentiments of a perſon, who 
will undertake on reafonable terms ſometimes to fill 2 
column. | 

His opinion is, that the public would not give youu a 
which a critical examination would generally reduce to a 
tions, &c. never printed before, which he will ſometimes 
fupply you with ; but likewiſe ſhort literary diſſertations 
in Latin or Engliſh, critical remarks on authors ancient 
or modern, forgotten poems that deſerve revival, 
looſe pieces, like Floyer's *, worth preſerving. By this 
method your literary article, for ſo it might be called, 
will, he thinks, be better recommended to the public, 
than by low jeſts, awkward buffoonery, or the dull ſeu- 
rilities of either party. 
If fuch a correſpondence will be agreeable to you, be 
pleaſed to inform me in two poſts f, what the conditions 


® See Gent. Mag. 1734» N 197- Sir John Floyer's Lener to Mt, | 


King in recommendation of the Cold Bath. 
+ «« Anſwered, December 2.” E. Cave, 
| ar 
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lately tranſlated into French, and publiſhed with large 
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LETTERS. 
ne on which you ſhall expect it. Your late offer ® gives 
me no reaſon to diſtruſt your generoſity. If you engage 
in any literary projects beſides this paper, I have other 
defigns to impart, if I could be fecure from having 
others reap the advantage of what I ſhould hint. 

Tour letter, by being directed to S. Smith, to be left 
at the Caſtle in Birmingham, Warwickſhire, will reach 
Your humble ſervant. 
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no. WS SS Wo II. 
To Mz. CAVE. 


— dw a ts Gttulicn, Gaius, 
Fuly 12, 1737. 


Sin, 


HAVING obſerved in your papers very uncom- 
mon offers of encouragement to men of letters, I have 
choſen, being a ſtranger in London, to communicate to 
you the following defign, which, I hope, if you join in 
it, will be of advantage to both of us. 

The Hiſtory of the Council of Trent having been 


notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputation of that box 
is fo much revived in England, that, it is prefumed, a 
* A prize of fifty pounds for the beſt poem, „on Life, Death, Judg- 


* ment, Heaven, and Hell.”* See Gent. Mag, vol. IV. p. 560. Ne 
new 
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new tranſlation of it from the Italian, together with Le 


Courayer's riotes from the French, could not fail of z 
favourable reception. 


E thee the Kitery i avexdy in Ea: 
liſh ; it muſt be remembered, that there was the fame 
diſadvantage, that the French had a verſion by one of 
their beſt tranſlators, whereas you cannot read three pages 
of the Engliſh Hiſtory, /nichour diſcovering that the thi 
is capable of great improvements ; but whether thoſe 
improvements are to be expected from this attempt, 
you muſt judge from the ſpecimen, which, if you ap- 
prove the propoſal, I ſhall fubmit to your examination. 

Suppoſe the merit of the verſions equal, we may hope 
that the addition of the notes will turn the balance in 


our favour, conſidering the reputation of the annotator. 
De pleaſed to favour me with a ſpeedy anſwer, if you 
are not willing to engage in. this ſcheme ; and appoint 
me a day to wait upon you, if you are. 
I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


LETTER 1D 
To Mz. CAVE. 
No. 6, Cale frees, Wedugfaay Morning. 
Sin, [No Date, 1733.) 
WHEN I took the liberty of writing to you a-few 


days ago, I did not expect a repetition of the fame plea- 
2 ſure 


F 
- 
— 


poſe of for the benefit of the author (of whoſe abilities 
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fure ſo ſoon ; for a pleaſure I ſhall always think it to 
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converſe in any manner with an ingenious and candid 


man; but having the incloſed poem in my hands to diſ- 


1 ſhall fay nothing, fince I ſend you his performance), 


I believed I could not procure more advantageous terms 


from any perſon than from you, who have ſo much diſ- 


cafion to call in queſtion. I do not doubt but you will 
bak over this poem with another eye, and reward it in 
a different manner, from a mercenary bookſeller, who 
counts the lines he is to purchaſe, and conſiders nothing 
but the bulk. I cannot help taking notice, that, be- 
fides what the author rgay hope for on account of his 
abilities, he has likewiſe another claim to your regard, 
as he lies at preſent under very diſadvantageous circum- 


ſtances of fortune. I beg therefore that you will favour 


me with a letter to-morrow, that I may know what you 
can afford to allow him, that he may either part with ir 
to you, or find out (which I do not expect) ſome other 
way more to his ſatisfaction. 

I have only to add, that as I am ſenſible I have tran- 
ſcribed it very coarſely, which, after having altered it, 
I was obliged to do, I will, if you pleaſe to tranſmit the 
ſheets from the preſs, correct it for you; and will take 
the trouble of altering any * of ſatire which you 
may diſlike. 


* His Ode A Urbanum” probably. N. 


By 
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By exerting on this occaſion your uſual generoſity, 
you will not only encourage learning, and relieve dit. 
treſa, but (though it be in compariſon of the other mo. 
tives of very fmall account) oblige in a very ſenſible 
manner, SIR, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON ®*, 


—— — — 


3B - ot & ® WW £ 
To M. CAVE. 


S1R, Mandey, No. 6, Caf. fret. 
I AM to return you thanks for the preſent you were 
fo kind as to fend by me, and to intreat that you will be 
pleaſed to inform me by the penny-poſt, whether you 
reſolve to print the Poem f. If you pleaſe to ſend it me 
by the poſt, with a note to Dodſley, I will go and read 
the lines to him, that we may have his conſent to put 
his name in the title-page. As to the printing, if it 
can be ſet immediately about, I will be fo much the 
author's friend, as not to content myſelf with meer 
* The poems, or ſatire, mentioned in this and the following letters, 
muſt doubtleſs have been our anthor's own London, which was 
publiſhed by R. Dodflcy in May 1738, and is recorded in Gent. 
Mag. vol. VIII. p. 269, a5 © being remarkable for having got to the 
« ſecond edition in the ſpace of a weck. N. 
+ London. 
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folicitations in his favour. I propoſe, if my calculation 
be near the truth, to engage for the reimburſement of 
all that you ſhall loſe by an impreffion of 500, provided, 
as you very generouſly propoſe, that the profit, if any, 
be ſet aſide for the author's uſe, excepting the preſent 
you made, which, if he be a gainer, it is fit he ſhould 
repay. I beg that you will let one of your ſervants write 
an exact account of the expence of fuch an impreſſion, 
and fend it with the poem, that I may know what I 
engage for.” I am very ſenſible, from your generoſity 
on this occaſion, of your regard to learning, even in its 
unhappieſt ſtate, and cannot but think fuch a temper 
deſerving of the gratitude of thoſe who ſuſſer ſo often 
from a contrary diſpoſition. 

I am, SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON, 


| ——o—— _— — 
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To Mz. CAVE. 


Sin, 


[Ne date *.] 


I WAITED on you to take the copy to Dodfley's : 
as I remember the number of lines which it contains, it 


* This letter muſt have been written in April 1738, as appears from 
an accidental memorandum on the back of it, and from the epigram 
to Eliza [Mifs Carter,] which was printed in that month's Gentle- 
man's Magazine, p. 210, both in Greek and Latin. The three fol- 
lowing letters were alſo written in 1738. N. will 
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will be longer than Eugenio , with the quotations, 
which muſt be ſubjoined at the bottom of the page, part 
of the beauty of the performance (if any beauty be allow. 
ed it) conſiſting in adapting Juvenal's ſentiments to 
modern facts and perſons. It will, with thoſe 
very conveniently make five ſheets. And fince the ex- 
pence will be no more, I ſhall contentedly infure it, as 
I mentioned in my laſt. If it be not therefore gone to 
Dodlley's, I beg it may be ſent me by the penny-poſt, 
that I may have it in the evening. I have compoſed a 
Greek Epigram to Eliza, and think ſhe ought to be 
celebrated in as many different languages as Lewis le 


„Eugenio, a Virtuous and Happy Life, inſcribed to Mr. Pope,” 
publiſhed by Dodfley in April 1737. The author of this poem, 2 
work by no means deſtitute of public ſpirit, and which had had the 
advantage of being corrected by Dean Swift (ſee the Supplement to his 


at Wrexham, in Denbighſhire, a man of learning, of great humanity, 
of an eaſy fortune, and much beſpected. He is faid by ſome to have 
entertained very blameable notions in religion; but this appears rather 
to be conjefture than a well-eſtabliſhed fact. It is certain he was at 
times grievouſly affiifted with a terrible diforder in his head, to which 
his friends aſcribed his melancholy exit. On the 2th of May, 1737, 
in leſa than a month after the publication of his poem, he cut his throat 
with ſuch ſhocking reſolution, that it was reported his head was almoſt 
ſevered from his body. This ſhocking cataſtrophe is thus mentioned 
by Abp. Herring (then Bp. of Bangor,) in one of his Letters to Mr. 
Duncombe, p. 54- ** The verſes you ſent me are very ſenſible and 
touching : and the in them, I doubt not, exhilarated the 
blood for ſome time, and ſuſpended the black execution ; but his dif- 


temper, it may be faid, got the better, and carried him off at laſt. 1 


dents, and thus leave the ſufferers to the Father of Mercies.” And an 
* Epilogue to Cato, for the Scholars at Wrexham, 1735,” thews 
how much better Mr. Beach could think than act. N. "a 


Works, vol. II. fm. vo. p. 459.) was Mr. Beach, a wine-merchant 
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the Poem, for it is a long way to walk. I would 


| ſeribe ut. 
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leave my Epigram, but have not day-light to tran- 


I am, SIR, yours, &c. | | 
SAM. JOHNSON, 


—— 


n 


To Mx. CAVE. | 
S128, [No date.) 

I AM extremely obliged by your kind letter, and 
will not fail to attend you to-morrow with Irene, who 
boks upon you as one of her beſt friends. 

I was to day with Mr. Dodſley, who declares very 
warmly in favour of the paper you ſent him, which he 
defires to have a ſhare in, it being, as he fays, a credit 
able thing to be concerned in. I knew not what anſwer to 
make till I had conſulted you, nor what to demand on 
the Author's part, but am very willing that, if you 
pleaſe, he ſhould have a part in it, as he will undoubted- 
ly be more diligent to diſperſe and promote it. If you 
can ſend me word to-morrow what I ſhall fay to him,” 1 
will ſettle matters, and bring the Poem with me for the 
preſs, which, as the town empties, we cannot be too 


| I am, SIR, yours, &c. 
SAM. JOHNSON, 


* He lived at that time in Caftie-ftreer, Carendiſh-ſquare. N. 
Kk LET. 
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LETTER VII. 


„„ nen | 
82x, | Wedneſday. 

I DID not care to detain your fervant while I wrote 
an anfwer to your letter, in which you ſeem to inſinuate 
that | had promiſed more than I am ready to perform. 
If I have raiſed your expectations by any thing that may 
have eſcaped my memory, I am forry; and if you re- 
mind me of it, ſhall thank you for the favour. If} 
made fewer alkerations than ufual in the Debates , it 
was only becauſe there appeared, and ſtill appears to be, 
lefs need of akeration. The verſes to Lady Firebrace 
may be had when you pleaſe, for you know that fuch a 
ſubject neither deſerves much thought, nor requires it. 


[To Lady Fizznr act, at Bury Aﬀezes f. 

At length muſt Suffolk's Beauties ſhine in vain, 

So long renown'd in B——?'s deathlefs ſtrain ? 
Thy charms at leaft, fair Firebrace, might inſpire 
Some zealous Bard to wake the ſleeping lyre, 
Thou ſfeem'it at once, bright Nymph, a Muſe and 
Grace. ] | 
* Thoſe in the Senate of Liliput. N. 
+ This lady was Bridget 3d daughter of Philip Bacon, Eſq; of 
Ipſwich, and relit of Philip Evers, Eſq; of that town. She became 
the ſecond wiſe of Sir Cordell Firebrace, the laſt baronet of that name 
(to whom ſhe brought a fortune of 25,c00l.) July 26, 1737. Being 
again left a widow in 1759, ſhe was a third time married, April 7. 


1762, to William Campbell, Eſq uncle to the preſent Duke f 
The 


Argyle; and diced July 3, 1792. N. 
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The Chineſe Stories · may be had folded down when 


| you pleaſe to ſend, in which I do not recolle& that you 


defired any alterations to be made. 

An anfwer to another query I am very willing to write, 
and had conſulted with you about it laſt night if there 
had been time; for I think it the moſt proper way of 
inviting fuch a correſpondence as may be an advantage 
to the paper, not a load upon it. 

As to the Prize Verſes, a backwardneſs to determine 
their degrees of merit is not peculiar to me. You may, 
if you pleaſe, ſtill have what I can ſay; but I ſhall en- 
gage with little ſpirit in an affair, which I ſhall berdy 
end to my own fatisfaction, and certainly not to the 


As to Father Paul f, I have not yet been juſt to my 
Propoſal, but have met with impediments, which, I 
| hope, 


* Du Halde's Deſcription of China was then publiſhing by Mr. 
Cave in weekly numbers, whence Johnſon was to fele&t pieces for the 
embelliſhment of the Magazine. See a letter of his, figned Exbakes, 
Gent. Mag. vol. VIII. p. 365. N. 

+ The premium of 4ol. propoſed for the beſt poem on the Divine 
Antributes is here alluded to. A former prize of gol. had been deter- 
mined in 2736 by three judges (we know not whether Johnſon was 
one,] whoſe decifions were delivered to the public by Dr. Birch. 


| See Gent. Mag. vol. V. p. 726, and vol. VI. p. 59. Dr. Morti- 
mer, Sec. R. 5. e wich Dr. Birch in declaring the 
decifion. N. 
. 2 The following Advenifement from « The Weekly Miſcellany, 
* OR. 21, 1739,” may now be conſidered as a curiofity, « Juſt 


publiſhed, Propoſals for printing the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 


traullated from the Italian of Father Paul Sarpi ; with the Author's 
Life, and Notes Theological, Hiſtorical, and Critical, from the 


KR French 
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hope, are now at an end; and if you find the progres 
hereafter not ſuch as you have a right to expect, yuu 
can eaſily ſimulate a negligent tranſlator. 

If any or all theſe have contributed to your diſcontent, 
I will endeavour to remove it; and defire you ta propoſe 
the queſtion to which you wiſh for an anfwer. 


I am, SIR, your humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


LET TE R vii. 
To Mz. CAVE. 


Dax Sin, 


[No date.) 
I AM pretty much of your opinion, that the Com- 
mentary cannot be proſecuted with any appearance of 


French Edition of Dr. Le Courayer. To which ave added, Obſerva- 
tions on the Hiſtory and Notes; and Illuftrations from various Authow; 
boch printed and manuſcript. By S. Johnſon, 1. The work will 
conſiſt of two hundred ſheets, and be two volumes in quarto, printed 
on good paper and letter. 2. The price will be 288. each volume, ta 
be paid half a guinea at the time of ſubſcribing, half a guinea at the 
delivery of the firſt volume, and the reſt at the delivery of the ſecond 
volume in ſheets. 3. 'Two-pence to he abated for every ſheet lefs than 
two hundred. Is may be had on a large paper, in three volumes, at 
the price of three guineas ; one to be paid at the time of 
another at the delivery of the firſt, and the reſt at the delivery of the 
other volumes. The work. is now in the preſs, and will be. diligently 
| proſecuted. Subſcriptions are taken in by Mr. Dodſley in Pall-Mall, 
Mr. Rivington in St. Paul's Charch-yard, by E. Cave at St, John's 
Gate, and the Tranſlator, at N* 6, in Caſile-fireet, by | 

ſquare.” N. 
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ſucceſs; for as the names of the authors concerned are 
of more weight in the performance than its own intrinſick 
merit, the public will be foon fatisfied with it. And I 
think the Examen ſhould be puſhed forward with*the 
utmoſt expedition. Thus, This day, &c. An Exa- 
« men of Mr. Pope's Eſſay, &c. containing a ſuccinct 
« Account of the Philoſophy of Mr. Leibnitz on the 
« Syſtem of the Fatalifts, with a Confutation of their 
« Opinions, and an Illuſtration of the Doctrine of Free- 
« will * ;” [with what elſe you think proper. ] 


_ ® This treatiſe was publiſhed, Price 28. in November 1738, under 
the title of An Examination of Mr. Pope's Effay on Man; contain- 
ing a ſfuccin View of the Syſtem of the Fataliſts, and a Confutation 
_ efcheir Opinions; with an Illuftration of the Doctrine of Free-will, 
and an Enquiry what View Mr. Pope might have in touching upon the 
Leibnitzian Philoſophy and Fatalifm. By Mr. Crouſaz, Profeſſor of | 
Philoſophy and Mathematicks at Lauſanne, de. Printed for A. Dodd, 
vithout Temple Bar, and fold by the Bookſellers.” See Gent. Mag. 
vol. VIII. p. 608. 664. N. 
« Crouſaz was a profeſſor of Switzerland, eminent for his treatiſe 

of Logick, and his Lune de Pyrrhoniſme, and, however little known 
4 or regarded here, was no mean antagoniſt. His mind was one of thoſe 
in which Philoſophy and Piety are happily united. He was accuftom- 
ed to argument and difquifition, and perhaps was grown too defirous of 
detecting faults; but his intentions were always right, his opinions 
vere folid, and his religion pure. His inceſſant vigilance for the 
promotion of Piety diſpoſed him to look with diftruſt upon all metaphy- 
ical fyſtems of Theology, and all ſchemes of virtue and happineſs 
purely rational; and therefore it was not long before he was perſuaded 
that the poſitions of Pope, as they terminated for the moſt part in 
natural religion, were intended to draw mankind away from revelation, 
and to repreſent the whole courſe of things as a neceſſary concatenation 
of indiffolkble fatality ; and it is undeniable, that in many paſſages 2 
religious eye may eaſily diſcover expreſſions not very favoundilile to 
morals, or to liberty.” Dr. Jonnsox. 
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It will, above all, be neceſſary to take notice, that it 
is a thing diſtinct from the Commentary. 

1 was fo far from imagining they ſtood ftill -, that 1 
conceived them to have a good deal beforchand, and 
therefore was lefs anxious in providing them more. But 
if ever they ſtand ſtill on my account, it muſt doubtleſs 
be charged to me; and whatever elſe ſhall be reaſon- 
able, I ſhall not oppoſe ; but beg a fuſpenſe of judg- 
ment till morning, when I muſt intreat you to fend me 
a dozen propoſals, and you ſhall then have copy to ſpare. 
* SIR, yours, impranſus, 

SAM. JOHNSON, 


Pray muſter up the Propoſals if you can, or let the 
boy recall them from the bookſellers. 


1 
To Mz. CAVE. 


Dax Six, [No date. 
YOU may remember I have formerly talked with 
| you about a Military Dictionary. The eldeſt Mr. 
Macbean, who was with Mr. Chambers, has very good 
materials for fuch a work, which I have ſeen, and will 
do it at a very low rate. I think the terms of War and 


* The compoſitors in Mr. Care's printing-office, who appear by 
this letter to have then waited for copy. N. BEA 
Navigation 
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Navigation might be compriſed with good explanations 
in one $vo Pica, which he is willing to do for twelve 
ſhillings a ſheet, to be made up 2 guinea at the ſecond 
impreffion. If you think on it, 1 will wait on you with 
him. I am, Sin, 

Your humble ſervant, 

SAM. JOHNSON. 
Pray lend me Toplel on Animals, 


Rs Wh es i 3 + X. 
To DM. BIRCH. 


Si Thurſday, Sept. 29, 1743. 
I HOPE you will excuſe me for troubling you on 
an occaſion on which I know not whom eiſe I can apply 
to; I am at a lob for the Lives and Characters of Earl 
Stanhope, the two Craggs, and the Miniſter Sunder- 
hnd ; and beg that you will inform [me] where I may 
find them, and ſend any pamphlets, &c. relating to them 
to Mr. Cave, to be peruſed for a few days by, Sin, 
| Your moſt humble fervant, 

SAM. JOHNSON. 


LETTER XI. 
To Mz. ELPHINSTON. 


AS - 
TI HAVE for a long while intended to anfwer the 


| Enter which you were pleaſed to ſend me, and know not 
why 
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why I have delayed it fo long; but that I had nothing 
particular, either of inquiry or information to ſend you : 
and the fame reaſon might ſtill have the fame conſe. 
quence ; but that I find in my recluſe kind of life, that 
I am not likely to have much more to fay, at one time 
than another, and that therefore I may endanger by an 
appearance of neglect, long continued, the loſs of fuch 
an acquaintance as I know not where to fipply. I there. 
fore write now to affure you how ſenfible I am of the 
kindneſs you have always expreſſed to me, and how much 
I defire the cultivation of that benevolence, which, per- 
haps, nothing but the diſtance between us has hindered 
ſelf I have very little to ſay, and of any body elſe lefs: 
let me, however, be allowed one thing, and that in my 
own favour; that I am, 

Dear S1n, 

| Your moſt humble ſervant, 

20, 1749. SAM. JOHNSON, 


— WW - & = XIT. 
To DRM. BIRCH. 


_. Geugh-ſquare, May 12, 1750. 
KNOWING that you are now preparing to favour 
the public with a new edition of Ralcigh's miſcellaneous 
pieces, I have taken the liberty to ſend you a manuſcript *, 
* This was publiſhed by Newbery in 8ve. 1750, under the title of 
*The Intereſt of England with regard to foreign alliances explained 


in two Diſcourſes. I. Concerning a match propounded by the Savoyan» 
detween the Lady Elizabeth and the Prince of Piemont. II. Touching 


. Prince Henry of England, and a daughter of Savoy.” 


. 
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which fell by chance within my notice. I perceive no 
proofs of forgery in my examination of it ; and the owner 
tells me, that, as be has heard, the hand-writing is Sir 
Walter's: If you ſhould find reaſon to conchude it ge- 
| nine, it will be » kindaeks to. the owner, = blind per- 
| *, torecommend it to the bookſellers. | 
| | 1 am, Sin, 


| Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| SAM. JOHNSON. 


LETTER XI. 
To Mz. ELPHINSTON. 


DAA Sis, | 
"YOU have, a 3 find, by cony kind of evidencn, 
loſt an excellent mother, and I hope you will not think 
me incapable of partaking of your grief. I have a mo- 
ther now eighty- two years of age, whom therefore I muſt 
ſoon loſe, unleſs it pleaſe God that ſhe rather ſhould 
mourn for me. I read the letters in which you relate 
your mother's death to Mrs. Strahan ; and think I do 
myſelf honour when I tell you that I read them with 
tears; but tears are neither to me nor to you of any far- 
ther uſe, when once the tribute of nature has been paid. 
The buſineſs of life ſummons us away from uſeleſs grief, 
| and calls us to the exerciſe of thoſe virtues of which we 
are lamenting our deprivation. The greateſt benefit 
which one friend can confer upon another, is to guard 


* Mrs, Williams, probably, the perſon recommended to Mr. Gar- 
zick in Letter 186. N. On 
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and incite, and clevate his virtues. This ' your mother 
will ftillperform, if you diligently preſerve the memory 
of her life, and of her death: a life fo far as I can lean, 
uſeful and wiſe ; innocent; and a death reſigned, peace- 
ful, and holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that nei. 
ther reaſon nor revelation denies you to hope that you 
may increaſe her happineſs by obeying her precepts; 
and that ſhe may, in her preſent ſtate, look with plea- 
ſare, upon every act of virtue to which her inflruftions 
or example have contributed. Whether this be more 
than a pleaſing dream, or a juſt opinion of ſeparate ſpi- 
rits, is indeed of no great importance to us, when we 
conſider ourſelves as acting under the eye of God: yet 
furely there is ſomething pleaſing in the belief, that our 
ſeparation from thoſe whom we love is merely corporeal; 
and it may be a great incitement to virtuous friendſhip, 
if it can be made probable, that union which has re- 
ceived the divine approbation, ſhall continue to eternity. 
There is one expedient, by which you may, in fome 
degree, continue her preſence. If you write down mi- 
mately what you remember of her from your earlieſt 
years, you will read it with great pleafure, and receive 
from it many hints of ſoothing recollection, when time 
ſhall be matured to veneration. To this, however pain- 
ful for the preſent, I cannot but adviſe you, as to a fource 
of comfort and fatisfaftion in the time to come: for 
all comfort and all fatisfaftion is fincerely wiſhed you by, 
Dear Sin, 
' Your moſt obliged, moſt obedient, 
Sept. 25, 175% and moſt humble ſervant, 
| SAM. JOHNSON. 
8 LE T- 
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To Mz. ELPHINSTON#®. 


DAR Sin, 


I CANNOT but confeſs the failure of my corre- 
ſpondence, but hope the fame regard which you expreſs 
for me, on every other occaſion, will incline you to for- 
give me. I am often, very often ill, and when I am 
well, am obliged to work ; but, indeed, have never much 
uſed myſelf to punftuality. You are, however, not to 
make fuch kind of inferences, when I forbear to reply 
to your kindneſs ; for be affured, I never receive a let- 
ter from you without great pleafure, and very warm 
ſenſe of your generofity and friendſhip, which I heartily 
blame myſelf for not cultivating with more care. In 
this, as in many other cafes, I go wrong in oppoſition 
to conviction; for I think ſcarce any temporal good 
equally to be defired with the regard and familiarity of 
worthy men, and hope we ſhall be ſome time nearer to 
each other, 2 © WHO RY WET FR un 
our hearts. 

I am glad that you ftill find encouragement to perſe- 
vere in your publication f, and ſhall beg the favour of 
fix more volumes to add to my former fix, when you 
can, with any convenience, fend them me. Pleaſe to 


— of Martial, Baffuct, &c. and formerly maſter of an 
academy at Kenſington. 

+ This was of the Rambler, at Edinburgh, to which Mr. Elphin- 
fton tranſlated the mottos, 


preſent 
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preſent a ſet in my name to Mr. Ruddiman f, of whom 
J hear, that his learning is not his higheſt excellence. 

I have tranſcribed the mottos, and returned them, 1 
hope not too late, of which I think many very happily 
performed. Mr. Cave has put the laſt in the Magazine 9, 
in which I think he did well. I beg of you to write 


ſoon, and to write often, and to write long letters; which 
I hope in time to repay you, but you muſt be a patient 
creditor. I have, however, this of gratitude, that I 
think of you with regard, when I do not perhaps give 
the proofs which I ought of piety. SIR, 
Tour moſt obliged, and moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


© , © © & .. 
To Tun Riv. Dx. TAYLOR. 


DAR Sin, 

LET me have your company and your inſtruction. 
Do not live away from me; my diſtreſs is great. 

Pray deſire Mrs. Taylor to inſorm me what mourn- 
ing I ſhould buy for my mother and Miſs Porter, and 
bring a note in writing with you. 
" Remember me in your prayers; for vain is the help 
of man. I am, dear Six, &c. | 
March 18, 1752. SAM. JOHNSON. 


(2 A very hemad writer, author of vera! killoricl and phil. 


gical works. He died January 1757. 
$ See Gent. Mag, OS. 3752, 7 468. 
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t r TSS 
To Dx. HUDDESFORD. 


Reverendo admodum viro G. HuppzsxzorD, S. T. P. 
Oxonienfis academiæ Vice Cancellario digniſſimo. 
INGRATUS plane et tibi et mihi videar, niſi 

quanto me gaudio affecerent, quos nuper mihi honores, 

te credo auctore, decrevit ſenatus academicus, litera- 
ram, quo tamen nihil levius, officio fignificem : ingra- 
ws etiam, niſi comitatem, qua vir eximius * miks veſtr; 
teſtimomum amoris in manus tradidit, agnoſcam et 
kudem. Siquid eſt, unde ret tam gratz accedat gratia, 
hoc ipſo magis mihi placet, quod eo tempore in ordines 
academicos denuo cooptatus fim, quo tuam imminuere 
auctoritatem, farmamque Oxoniz kedere, omnibus modis 
conantur homines vafri nec tamen acuti : quibus ego, 
vel academiz defuerit, hum virtuti, et Iteris, fibique, 
et poſteris defuturum exiſtimo. 


S. JOHNSON. 


LET TE R XVI. 
To Mz. WAR TON. 
Dax Sin, Feb. I, 1765. 


I WROTE to you ſome weeks ago, bur I believe 
did not direct accurately, and therefare know not whe- 


* Dr. King, of St. w__ te a 
Johnſon in Landon, * a 
- ther 


ther you had my letter. I would hkewiſe write to your 
brother, but know not where to find him. I now begin 


to ſee land, after having wandered, according to Mr. 
Warburton's phraſe, in this vaſt fea of words. What 


reception I ſhall meet with upon the ſhore, I know not; - 


whether the ſound of bells, and acclamations of the peo- 


ple, which Arigfe talks of in his laſt Canto, or a gene- 
ral murmur of diſlike, I know not; whether I ſhall find, 


upon the coaſt, a Calypſo that will court, or a Polypheme 
that will refiſt. But if Polyphemte comes to me, have at 
his eyes. I hope, however, the criticks will let me 
be at peace: for though I do not much fear their ſkill 
or ſtrength, I am a little afraid of myſelf; and would 
not willingly feed fo much ill-will in my boſom as lite- 
gary quarrels are apt to excite. I am in great want of 
There is nothing conſiderable done or doing among us 
here : we are not perhaps as innocent as villagers, but 
moſt of us as idle. I hope, however, you are buly; 
und Rocks be 9 to know whae you wn Gaby 


I am, dear S1x, your's, &c. 
| EIS: SAM. JOHNSON. 


LET TE R XVII. 
To D. BIRCH. 


Sin, Tune 9, 1756. 
HAVING obtained from Mr. Garrick a benefit 


for a gentlewoman * of learning, diſtreſſed by. blind- 
* Mrs, Williams ; fee p. 505» uk, 
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in a work which requires the concurrence of my friends ® 
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ack, almoſt the only caſualty that could have diſtreſſed 


her; I beg leave to trouble you, among my other friends, 
with ſome of her tickets. Your benevolence is welt 


known, and was, 1 believe, never exented on 2 more 

I am, Sin, : 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


— 
LETTER Mk 
To DM. BIRCH. 


Six, | Fane 22, 1756. 
BEING, as you will find by the propoſal, engaged 


w make it of much benefit to me, I have taken the 
liberty of recommending fix receipts to your care, and 
do not doubt of your endeavour to diſpoſe of them. 

| I have likewiſe a further favour to beg. I know you 
have been long a curious collector of books. If, there- 
fore, you have any of the contemporaries or anceſtors 
of Shakeſpeare, it will be of great uſe to lend me tem 
for a ſhort time ; my ock of thoſe authors is yer but 


— 0 


SAM. JOHNSON. 
© The edition of Shakeſpeare, 1 "i 
LET- 
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rr. 
To Mz. BARETTI. *” 


Sr, 


YOU reproach me very often with parſimony of 
writing : but you may diſcover by the extent of my pa- 
per, that I deſign to recompenſe rarity by length. A 
ſhort letter to a diftant friend is, in my opinion, an in- 
fult like that of a flight bow or curſory falutation a 
proof of unwillingneſs to do much, even where there is 
a neceſſity of doing ſomething. Yer it muſt be remem- 
bered, that he who continues the fame courſe of life in 
the fame place, will have little to tell. One week and 
one year are very hke another. The filent changes made 
by time are not always perceived; and if they are not 
perceived, cannot be recounted. I have riſen and lain 
down, talked and muſed, while you have roved over a 
conſiderable part of Europe: yet I have not envied my 
Baretti any of his pleafures, though perhaps I have en- 
vied others his company ; and I am glad to have other 
nations made acquainted with the character of the Eng- 
In, by a traveller who has fo nicely inſpected our man- 
ners, and fo ſucceſsfully ftudicd our literature. I received 
your kind letter from Falmouth, in which you gave me 
notice of your departure for Liſbon; and another from 
Liſbon, in which you told me, that you were to leave 
Portugal in a few days. To either of theſe how could 
any anfwer be returned? I have had a third from Turin, 
complaming that I have not anfwered the former. Your 


* Fiat printed in The European Magazino for June 2787. 
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ficient to excite induſtry, can hardly generate con- 
I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the kind 


reception 
which you have found, or at the popularity to 


ever you are, yet I would have 

you with 

2 r friends undi miniſhed. To tell you 

2 are made after you would be tedi- 

tote gw nt ng age x 

wo FF 

n 

2 22.9 
academicians nor Italian ladies drive us 


from your thoughts. You 
may find among us what you 


will leave behi 
behind, foft ſmiles and eaſy ſonnets. Yet I 


ſhall not wonder if all our invi rejected 

* 0 our invitations ſhould J 

” 000-2 1 —4 
n — 
conducting Mr. Southwell to V 

ed, I know, the original contract: A. 


you not wholly to loſe him from your notice, but to 
= re- 


LI commend 
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commend him to ſuch acquaintance as may beſt ſecure 
him from fuffering by his own ſollies, and to take fuch 
general care both of his fafery and his intereſt as may 
come within your power. His relations will thank you 
for any fuch gratuitous attention: at leaſt they will not 
thank you or not for any good. 

You know that we have a new king and a new par- 
Fament. Of the new parliament Fitzherbert is a mem- 
ber. We were fo weary of our old King, that we are 
much pleaſed with his ſucceſſor; of whom we are fo 
much inclined to hope great things, that moſt of us 
begin already to believe them. The young man is hi- 
therto blameleſs ; but it would be unreaſonable to expe&t 
much from the immaturity of juvenile years, and the 
ignorance of princely education. He has been long in 
the hands of the Scots, and has already favoured them 
more than the Engliſh will contentedly endure. But 
perhaps he ſcarcely knows whom he has diſtinguiſhed, 
or whom he has diſguſted. 

The have inſtituted a yearly exhibition of pic- 
tures and ſtatues, in imitation, as I am told, of foreign 
academies. This year was the ſecond exhibition. They 
pleaſe themſelves much with the multitude of ſpectators, 


and imagine that the Engliſh ſchool will riſe in reputa- 


tion. Reynolds is without a rival, and continues to add 
thouſands to thouſands, which he deſerves, among other 
- excellencies, by retaining his kindneſs for Baretti. This 
| exhibition has filled the heads of the Artiſts and lovers 
of art. Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, fince 
we are forced to call in the aſſiſtance of ſo many triſles 
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return, you will find me mended. I do not wonder 
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to rid us of our time, of that time which never can 
return. 

I know my Baretti will not be ſatisfied with a letter 
in which I give him no account of myſelf : yet what 
account ſhall I give him ? I have not, fince the day of 
our ſeparation, ſuffered or done any thing conſiderable. 
The only change in my way of life is, that I have fre- 
quented the theatre more than in former ſeaſons: But 
I have gone thither only to eſcape from myſelf. We 
have had many new farces, and the comedy called The 
Jealous Wife, which, though not written with much 
genius, was yet fo well adapted to the ſtage, and fo well 
exhibited by the aftors, that it was crowded for near 
twenty nights. I am digrefling from myſelf to the play- 
houſe ; but a barren plan muſt be filled with epiſodes. 
Of myſelf I have nothing to fay, but that I have hi- 
therto lived without the concurrence of my own judg- 
ment ; yet I continue to flatter myſelf, that, when you 


that, where the monaſtick life is permitted, every order 
will fubrnit to any rule, by which they may be exempted 
from the tyranny of caprice and of chance. They aue 
glad to fupply by external authority their own want of 
conſtancy and reſolution, and court the government of 
others, when long experience has convinced them of 
their own inability to govern themſelves. If I were to 
viſit Italy, my curiofity would be more attracted by con- 
vents than by palaces ; though I am afraid that I ſhould 
find expectation in both places equally diſappointed, and 
lie in both places ſupported with impatience, and quit- 
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ted with reluctance. That it muſt be fo ſoon quitted, 
is a powerful remedy againſt impatience ; but what ſhall 
free us from reluctance? Thoſe who have endeavoured 
to teach us to die well, have taught few to die willingly ; 
yet I cannot but hope that a good life might end at laſt 
in a contented death. 
You fee to what a train of thought I am drawn by 
the mention of myſelf. Let me now turn my attention 
upon you. I hope you take care to keep an exact jour- 
nal, and to regiſter all occurrences and obſervations ; 
_ for your friends here expect ſuch a book of travels as 
has not been often ſeen. You have given us good ſpe- 
cimens in your letters from Liſbon. I wiſh you had 
ſtaid longer in Spain, for no country is lefs known to the 
reſt of Europe ; but the quickneſs of your diſcernment 
muſt make amends for the celerity of your motions. 
He that knows which way to direct his views, ſees much 
in a little time. 

Write to me very often, and I will not negle& to 


write to you; and I may perhaps in time get fome- 


thing to write: at Taft, you will know by my letters, 
whatever elſe they may have or want, that I continue 
to be 


| Your moſt affeftionate friend, 
Ladin, June 10, 1761. SAM./ JOHNSON. 
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that no place is ſo gloomy but that it would be cheared 


when we could enjoy it ; for I have often declared, that 
; I never met you without going away a wiſer man. 


Pr 8 
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= Wu wt: Gs E XXI. 
To LozDd E L IBAN X. 


My Lonrop, 


ON the rugged ſhore of Skie, I had the honour of 
your Lordſhip's letter, and can with great truth declare, 


by ſuch a teſtimony of regard, from a mind fo well qua- 
lified to eſtimate characters, and to deal out approbation 
in its due proportions. If I have more than my ſhare, 


it is your Lordſhip's fault ; tor I have always reverenced 


your judgment too much, to exalt myſelf in your pre- 
ſence by any falſe pretenſions. 
Mr. Boſwell and I are at preſent at the diſpoſal of the 
winds, and therefore cannot fix the time at which we 
ſhall have the honour of ſeeing your Lordſhip. But we 
ſhould either of us think ourſelves injured by the fuppo- 
fition that we would miſs your Lordſhip's converſation, 


I am, My Lox d, 

Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 

Kie, Sept. 14, 1773 and moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 
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To TAB Dux I or ARGYLE. 


My Load, 
THAT kindneſs which diſpoſed your Grace to ſup- 
ply me with the hoiſe, which I have now returr ed, will 
meke you plcaſed to hear that he has canied me well. 


By my diligence in the little commiſſion with which 
I was honoured by the Duchefs, I will endeavour. to 
ew how highly 1 value the fayours which I have re- 
ceived, and how much I defire to be thought, 


My Loks, 

Your Grace's moſt obedient, 

Rofedew, Of. 29, 1773. and moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON, 


wa TT TT a R ANG 
To ru Laixzpd or RAS AT. 


Drar SI, 


Mz. BOSWELL has this dzy ſhewn me a letter, 
in which you complain of a paſſage in * the Journey 
to the Hebrides,” My meaning is miſtaken. I did 
not intend to ſay that you had perſonally made any cef- 
fion of the rights of your houſe, or any acknowledg- 
ment of the ſuperiority of M*L.cod of Dunvegan. I 
6 


. 
4 
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| mitted—that the houſe of Raſay allowed the ſuperiority 

of the houſe of Dunvegan. Even this I now find to 
de erroneous, and will therefore omit or retract it in the 
Though what I had faid had been true, if it had been 
| difagreeable to you, I ſhould have wiſhed it unſaid; for 
it is not my buſineſs to adjuſt precedence. As it is 
miſtaken, I find myſelf diſpoſed to correct it, both by 
my reſpect for you, and my reverence for truth, 

As I know not when the book will be reprinted, I 
have defired Mr. Boſwell to anticipate the correction in 
the Edinburgh Papers *. This is all that can be done. 

I hope I may now venture to deſire that my compli- 
ments may be made, and my gratitude expreſſed, to 
Lady Raſay, Mr. Malcolm, M*Leod, M Donald, 
M*<Queen, and all the Gentlemen and all the Ladies 
whom I faw in the Iſland of Rafay ; a place which I re- 
member with too much pleaſure and too much kind- 
neſs, not to be ſorry that my ignorance, or haſty per- 
ſuaſion, ſhould for a fingle moment, have violated its 
tranquillity. 

I beg you all to forgive an undeſigned and involun- 
tary injury, and to conſider me as, S1 Rx, 

Your moſt obliged, and 
Londen, May 6, 1775. molt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON, 

* The following was Dr. Johnſon's Advertiſement. The author 
of The Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands having related that the M<Leods 
of Rafay acknowledge the chieftainſhip or ſuperiority of the M- Leode 
of Skie, finds that he has been miſinformed or miſtaken, He means in 
a future edition to correft his error, and wiſhes to be told of more, 
if more have been diſcovered. 
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„ 33: WM XXIV, 
To 


SIR, London, 7th July, 1777, 
T © the Collection of Engliſh Poets I have recom- 
mended the volume of Dr. Watts to be added. His 
name has been long held by me in veneration ; and I 
would not willingly be reduced to tell of him, only, that 
he was born and died. Yet, of his life I know very 
kttle ; and therefore muſt paſs him in a manner very 
unworthy of his character, unleſs fore of his friends will 


them muſt be known to you; and by your influence 
not exact much; but I wiſh to diſtinguiſh Watts; 2 


to do for me what you can. 
] am, Sin, 
Your humble ſervant, 


F SAM JOHNSON, 


. — = 2 oy — | muy b 


L ST T ER 2M0w, 
To Mz. ELPHINSTON, 


SIR, | 
HAVING myſelf fuffered what you are now fſuf- 


favour me with the neceffary information. Many of 
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much need you have of comfort, and how little com- 
fort can be given. A lofs, fuch as yours, lacerates the 
mind, and breaks the whole ſyſtem of purpoſes and 
| | hopes, It leaves a diſmal vacuity in life, which affords 
nothing on which the affeftions can fix, or to which en- 
deavour may be directed. All this I have known, and 
it is now, in the viciſſitude of things, your turn to know it. 
But in the condition of mortal beings, one muſt loſe 
another, What would be the wretchedneſs of life, if 
there was not ſomething always in view, fome Being, 
immutable and unfailing, to whoſe mercy man may have 
recourſe. Ti mpargy xwna]a axiviles. 
Here we muſt reſt. The greateſt Being is the moſt 
benevolent. We muſt not grieve for the dead as men 
without hope, becauſe we know they are in his hands. 
We haye, indeed, not leifure to grieve long, becauſe 
we are haſtening to follow them. Your race and mine 
have been interrupted by many obſtacles, but we muſt 
humbly hope for an happy end, | 
I am, Sin, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


July 27, 1778. SAM. JOHNSON. 


LL EE TT TN Io. 
To Ms, ALLEN“. 


Six, 
Mz. WILLIAM SHAW, the Gentleman from 
whom you will receive this, is a ſtudious and literary 


® Vicar of St. Nicholas, Rocheſter, 


man; 
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man; he is a ſtranger, and will be glad to be introduced 
into proper company ; and he is my friend, and any 
civility you ſhall ſhew him will be an obligation on, 
StR, 
1730. Your moſt obedient Servant, 
SAM. JOHNSON, 


a {cc 


I T Ms 2 W : XXVIL 
To 


DAR Sin, 


NOT many days ago Dr. L. ſhewed me a letter, 
in which you make kind mention of me; I hope there- 
fore/you will not be difpleaſed that I endeavour to pre- 
ſerve your good will by ſome obſervations which your 
letter fuggeſted to me, 

You are afraid of falling into fome improprieties in 
the daily fervice, by reading to an audience that requires 
no exactneſs. Your fear, I hope, ſecures you from 
danger. They who contract abfurd habits, are fuch as 
have no fear. It is impoſſible to do the fame thing very 
often without ſome peculiarity of manner; but that man- 
ner may be good or bad, and a little care will at leaſt 
preſerve it from being bad; to make it very good, there 


— 


muſt, I think, be ſomething of natural or caſual feliity 


which cannot be taught. 


yery judicious, „— 


Your preſent method of making your ſermons ſeems 


— i At 7+ wm me mg 
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told me that it might be difcerned whether or no there 
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My to regiſter ſomewhere or other the au- 
thors from whom your ſeveral diſcourſes are borrowed ; 
what perhaps you now think it impoſlible to forget. f 

My advice however is, that you atrempt from time 
to time an original ſermon, and in the labour of com- 
poſition do not burden your mind with too much at 
once ; mami foc2ey. ee 
gitation propriety of thought and elegance of expreſſion. 
Invent firſt, and then embelliſh. 1 
ſomething, nothing was before, is an greater 
TE > co Ce 
produced. Set down diligently your thoughts as they 
riſe in the firſt words that occur, and when you have 
matter you wall eafily give it form ; nor perhaps will 
this method be always neceſſary, for by habit your thoughts 
;» NO AY 
diviſions not only help the memory of the hearer, but 


dire& the judgment of the writer ; they fupply fources - 


of invention, and keep every part in its proper place. 
What I like leaft in your letter is your account of the 


manners of the pariſh ; from which I gather that it has 


been long neglected by the parfon. The Dean of Car- 
liſle , who was then a little rector in Northamptonſhire, 


Was a reſident in a pariſh, by the civil or 
vage manners of the people. Such a congregation as 
yours ſtand in much need of reformation ; and I would 


pot have you think it impoſſible to reform them. A 


| of 


' f | #* i 


ſices, muſt be practiſed by every clergyman, for all means 
mult be tried by which fouls may be faved. Talk to 
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very favage pariſh was civilized by a decayed pentlewo.. 
man, who came among them to teach a petty ſchool. 
My learned friend, Dr. Wheeler, of Oxford, when he 
was 2 young man, had the care of a neighbouring pariſh 
for fifteen pounds a year, which he was never paid ; but 
he counted it a convenience that it compelled him to 
make a ſermon weekly. One woman he could not bring 
to the communion ; and when he reproved or exhorted 
her, ſhe only that ſhe was no ſcholar. He was 
adviſed to ſet fome good woman or man of the pariſh, 
a lictle wiſer than herſelf, to talk to her in language level 
to her mind. Such honeſt, I may call them holy arti- 


your people; however; as much as you can, and you 
will find that the more frequently you converſe with them 
upon religious ſubjects, the more willingly they will at- 
tend, and the more fubmiſſively they will learn. A cler- 
gyman's diligence always makes him venerable. I think 
I have now only to fay, that in the momentous work 
that you have undertaken I pray God to bleſs you. 


Jam, Six, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Balt-court, Aug. 30, 1780. 


SAM. JOHNSON. 
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LET T E R MENEVIB 


To tus Hon. WARREN HASTINGS, Ese. 
GovtrnoR- GENERAL Or BENGAL. 


S1 n, 


AMIDST the importance and multiplicity of af- 
fairs in which your great office engages you, I take the 
liberty of recalling your attention ſur a moment to litera- 
nor, end wlcer groag e RO SY CEE 


which your character makes needleſs. 


Mr. Hoole, a abs hog tow os ho 
eſteemed in the India-Houſe, after having tranſlated 


Taffo, has undertaken Ariofto. How well he is quali- 
fied for his undertaking, he has already ſhewn. He is 
defirous, Sir, of your favour in promoting his propoſals, 
and flatters me by ſuppoſing that my teſtimony may 
advance his intereſt. 

It is a new thing for a clerk of the India-Houſe to 
tranſlate poets.—It is new for a Governor of Bengal to 
patronize learning. That he may find his ingenuity re- 
warded, and that learning may flouriſh under your pro- 


tection, is the wiſh of, 


S 1 , 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Jan. 9, 1781. . SAM. JOHNSON. 


LETTER 
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LV T T K® © ar. 
To D. LAWRENCE. 


SIR, Jan. 17, 1782. 


OUR old friend Mr. Levett, who was laſt night 
hay in the fame room hearing an uncommon noiſe got 
up, tried to make him fpeak, but without effect. He 
then called Mr. Holder, the apothecary, who, though 
when he came he thought him dead, opened a vein, but 
could draw no blood. So has ended the long life of a 
| Iam, SIR, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 


SAM. JOHNSON. 


——  — 


L K 7 T-® & - may. 
To DR. JOHNSON. 


S1n, Bath, May 4, 1782. 


CONSCIOUS of the motive from which I write; 


and truſting that it will readily and clearly appear; } 
ſhall leave it to plead my excuſe for the trouble I may 


' hereby give you: Without farther preface, therefore, I 


take the liberty to inform you, that, in the Morning 
Chronicle of Dec. 12 laſt, a perſon, in the character of 
= a maſter 


( FMT TT = 4 


r n 
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a maſter of an academy, recommended the © Beauties 
of your Writings,” a book publiſhed laſt year, to all 
perſons who have the care of youth, as well calculated 
to convey at once both pleafure and inſtruction, parti- 
; cularly to young minds. However, he pointed out one 
paſſage in it, under the article DzaTz, which, he faid, 
is ſuppoſed by ſome readers to recommend fuicide ; 
but, knowing your principles too well to join in this 
opinion, he hoped you would favour the public, through 
the channel of the fame paper, with an explanation, 
which will effectually remove ſo erroneous an idea. The 
paſſage is as follows: To die, is the fate of man; but 
to die with lingering anguiſh is generally his folly.” 

I conſeſs, I have joined in the with of the letter-writer, 
but have not had the pleaſure of ſeeing it gratified. 
Poffibly the letter has not come to your knowledge, and 
therefore I take this method of acquainting you with it ; 


or probably the paſſage, when taken with the context, 


cauſe of your not having taken any notice of the letter, I 
cannot be fatisfied whilſt any thing, which has the 
ſanction of your name, even appears, uncontroverted, 
to recommend fuicide ; whilſt the acknowledged friend 
of. Religion and Virtue is fuppoſed, uncontradicted, to 
have publiſhed any fentiment inconſiſtent with the 
Chriſtian Religion. I ſhall ſtill hope, therefore, that 
you will not think your time mis-ſpent by publicly re- 
moving 


. 
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moving this, poſſibly, © ſtone of ſtumbling,” this, as 
it appears, rock of offence;” eſpecially as your filence 
may tend to confirm the opinion of thoſe who under- 
ſtand the paſſage in this very unfavourable ſenſe : and if 


LETTE R XXXI. 


To 


— 


BEING now in the country in a ſtate of recovery, 
as I hope, from a very oppreflive diſorder, I cannot 
neglect the acknowledgment of your Chriſtian letter. 
The book, called The Beauties of J——2,” is the 
production of I know not whom ; I never faw it but by 
caſual inſpection, and conſidered myſelf as utterly diſ- 
engaged from its conſequences. Of the paſſage you 
mention I remember ſome notice in ſome paper; but, 
knowing that it muſt be miſrepreſented, I thought of it 
no more, nor do I now know where to find it in my own 
books. I am accuſtomed to think little of news-papers ; 
but an opinion fo weighty and ſerious as yours has. de- 
termined 


% oeili.od > ao ac ꝙm̃qãg ũ A. uo... aa... a. 


May 15, 1782. 


| 
p 
. 
| 
2 
| 


have your prayers. 
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termined me to do, what I ſhould, without your ſeafon- 
able admonition, have omitted; and I will dire& my 
thought to be ſhewn in its true ſtate. If I could find 
the paſſage, I would direct you to it. I fuppoſe the 
tenor is this: Acute diſeaſes are the immediate and 
inevitable ſtrokes of Heaven; but of them the pain is 
ſhort, and the concluſion ſpeedy : chronical diforders, 
by which we are fuſpended in tedious torture between 
life and death, are commonly the effect of our own mi- 
conduct and intemperance. To die,” &c. This, Sir, 
you ſee is all true, and all blameleſs. I hope, fome 
time in the next week, to have all reftified. My health 
has been lately much ſhaken; if you favour this with 
any anfwer, it will be a comfort to me to know that I 


I am, S1n, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 
To the Rev. Mr. ——, at Bath. 


— — — — __— 


LET TE R XXXI. 
To D. JOHNSON. 


Sik, Bath, May 18, 1782. 

I AM to acknowledge and thank you for your favour 
of the 15th; and I am happy to find, that you think 
the buſineſs on which I wrote to you not undeſerving 
M m your 
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your attention. The ſentiment, as you have prefaced 
and explained it, as I doubted not would be the caſe, 
is quite unexceptionable. 

I am glad to find that you are better than you have 
been, .and on the recovery. Indeed, I ſhould be want- 
ing in gratitude, as well as benevolence and charity, if 
you had not, in return for the great pleafure I have 
received from your writings, my beſt wiſhes and pray- 
ers; and particularly, as my laſt and beft, that, when 
the period of the preſent ſtate of your exiſtence ſhall 
approach, you may have a ſhort and eaſy paſſage from 
this life to that in which good men © reſt from their 
kbours, and their works follow them.” 


I am, S1n, 


With great eſteem, your obliged 
2 


men sse 
of May 29, 1782. 

A correſpondent having mentioned, in the Morning 
Chronicle of Dec. 12, the laſt clauſe of the following 
paragraph, as ſeeming to favour fuicide; we are re- 
queſted to print the whole paſſage, that its true mean- 
ing may appear, which is not to recommend fuicide, 
but exerciſe. 
« Exerciſe cannot ſecure us from that diſſolution to 
continue united, it can make the affociation pleaſing, 
and give probable hopes that they ſhall be digjoined by 
8 an 
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an eaſy ſeparation. It was a principle among the 
ancients, that acute diſeaſes are from heaven, and chroni- 
cal from ourſelves; the dart of death indeed falls from 
heaven, but we poiſon it by our own miſconduct: to 
die is the fate of man; but to die with lingering anguiſh 
is generally his folly.” Vide Ramen, vol. II. N* 85. 


L ET TT RE M_S 
To Mz NICHOLS. 


Sin, | s. 10, 1782. 


WHILE I am at Brighthelmſtong, if you have 


any need of confulting me, Mr. Strahan will do us the 

favour to tranſmit our papers under his frank. I have 

looked often into your © and you will 

hardly thank a lover of literary hi for telling you, 

that he has bern informed and gratified. / I wiſh you 

„„ 

of Dr. Rant, cn unter the Speer 
Wood. Think on it ®. 

I am, SIX, 
Your humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


* In > ſubſequent letter, dated OX. 28, Dr. Johnſon adds, 1 
* wiſh, Sir, you could obtain fome fuller information of Jortin, 


« Maxkland, and Thirlby. They were three contemporaries of great 
M m2 „ eminence,”* 
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LET TEM Tri. 


To TAI REVY. Mx. WILSON, cn. 
LancaSHIRE. 


_ Balt-court, Fleet-ffreet, Londan, 
Dec. 31, 1782. 


THAT I have fo long omitted to return you thanks 


for the honour conferred upon me by your Dedication, 
I entreat you with great earneſtneſs not to conſider it 


as more faulty than it is. A very importunate and op- 
preſſive diſorder has for ſome time debarred me from 
the pleaſures, and obſtrufted me in the duties of life. 
The eſteem and kindneſs of wiſe and good men is one 
of the laſt pleaſures which I can be content to loſe; and 
gratitude to thoſe from whom this pleafure is received, - 
is a duty of which I hope never to be reproached with 


„ eminence.” It was in conſequence of this requeſt that I drew up 
the account of Thirlby, which is printed in the Magazine for April 


2784, F. 260; which having been ſhewn to Dr. Johnſon in the me 


of a proof ſheet, he added to it nearly half of what is there printed. 
The Doctor MS. is now before me, and begins wih What I can 
* tell of Thizlby, I had from thoſe who knew him; I never faw him 
« in my life.” The communication concludes with * This is what I 
«© can remember.” I will take this opportunity of adding, that, on 
my ſhewing Dr. Johnſon the Remarks on his Life of Mikon,” 
which were publiſhed in $vo. 1780, he wrote on the margin of p. 14, 
<< In the buſineſs of Lauder, I was deceived; partly by thinking the 
«<< man too frantick to be fraudulent. Of this quotation from the 
L Literary] Magazine [* a yorTICAL 8CaLl8”)], © I was not the 
« author. I fancy it was put in after I had quitted that work; for l 
* not only did not write it, but do not remember it. J. N. 

I there- 


" 
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I therefore now return you thanks for the notice which 
J have received from you, and which I conſider as 
giving to my name not only more bulk, but more 
weight; not only as extending its ſuperficies, but as 
encreaſing its value. 

Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, 
find its way into the ſchools ; to which, however, I do 
not mean to confine it; for no man has fo much ſkill in 
ancient rites and practices as not to want it. 

As I fuppoſe myſelf to owe part of your kindneſs to 
my excellent friend Dr. Patten, he has likewiſe a juſt 
claim to my acknowledgments, which I hope you, Sir, 
will tranſmat. 
There will ſoon appear a new Edition of my Poetical 
Biography. If you will accept of a copy to keep me 
in your mind, be pleaſed to let me know how it may 
be conveniently conveyed to you. me 
but it is given with good-will by, 


REVEREND SIR, | 
Your moſt obliged and moſt humble fervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


LE T T ER WV. 


To Mz NICHOLS. 

S1n, | Jar. 10, 1783. 

I am much obliged by your kind communication of 
your account of Hinckley . I knew Mr. Carte as one 


® For this work Dr. Johanſon had contributed feveral hints towards 
the life of Anthony Blackwall, to whom, when very young, be had 
been ſome time an uſher at Market Bofworth-ſchool. Blackwall died 
in April 2730, before Johnſon was one and twenty. J. N. 

M m 3 of 
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of the Prebendaries of Litchfield, and for, forne time 
Surrogate of the Chancellor. Now I will put you in a 
way of ſhewing me more kindneſs. I have been con- 
fined by illneſs a long time; and ficknefs and folitude 
| SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 


SAM. JOHNSON. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
To D. TAYLOR. 
Dzaz Sin, 


IT has pleaſed God by a paralytic firoke in the 
night to deprive me of ſpeech. 258 

I am very defirous of Dr. Heberden's aſſiſtance, as I 
think my caſe is not paſt remedy. Let me ſee you as 
ſoon as it is poſſible, Bring Dr. Heberden with you, 
if you can; but come yourſelf at all events. I am glad 
you are ſo well, when I am fo dreadfully attacked. 
I think that by 
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T have been aceuttamed tw died Gequendy for an 
aſthmatic complaint ; but have forborn for ſome time 
by Dr. Pepyfs's perſuaſion, who perceived my legs be- 
ginning to ſwell. 
I ſometimes alleviate a painful, or more properly an 
oppreſſive conftriftion of my cheſt by opiates, and have 
lately taken opium frequently ; but the laſt or two laſt 
times in ſmaller quantities. My largeſt doſe is three 
grains, and laſt night I took but two. 
T66 Ai RN Gare Gs 009 Gay ox e 
I can call to mind, to Dr. Heberden. 


I] am, &c. 
June 17, 783. SAM. JOHNSON. 
— ͤ 


LET TE R XXXVI. 
To Ma. ALLEN. 


Dax Sin, 
IT hath pleaſed Almighty God this morning to 
deprive me of the powers of ſpeech; and as I do not 
know but that it might be his further good pleafure 
to deprive me ſoon of my ſenſes, I requeſt you will, 

on the receipt of this note, come to me, and act for 
me, as the cxigencies of my caſe may require. of 
I am fincerely your's, 
S. JOHNSON, . 
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LETTE R XXXVII. 


To TAI Rev. Dx. FAYLOR, — 
DzzBYSHIRE. 


Dax Sin, 


WHAT can be the reaſon that I hear nothing from 
you? I hope nothing diſables you from writing. What 
I have ſeen, and what I have felt, gives me reaſon to 
of knowing, that after all my loſſes I have got a friend 
left. | 

I want every comfort, My life is very folitary and 
very cheerleſs. Though it has pleaſed God wonder- 
fully to deliver me from the dropſy: I am yet very 
weak, and have not paſſed the door fince the 1th of 
December, I hope for ſome help from warm weather, 
which will furely come in time. 

I could not have the conſent of the Phyſicians to go 
to Church yeſterday ; I therefore received the Holy Sa- 
crament at home, in the room where I communicated 
with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. O, 
my friend, the approach of death js very dreadful. I 
am afraid to think on that which ] know I cannot avoid. 
It is vain to look round and round, for that help which 
cannot be had. Yet, we hope and hope, 3 
us learn to derive our hope only from God. | 


In 
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In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I 
have no friend now living but you and Mr. Hector, 
that was the friend of my youth. Do not negiect, 


Dzan Sin, 


Your's aſſectionately, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


London, 


Eafter-Monday, 
Ari 12, 1784. 


1. 1 1 r „ mar 
To Lon Caanczrroa THURLOW. 


My Lox d, 
AFTER a long and not inattentive obſervation 


on mankind, the generofity of your Lordſhip's offer 
raiſes in me no leſs wonder than gratitude. Bounty 


a fortune deſtined to do good, I could not eſcape 
the charge of advancing a falſe claim. 
to the continent, though I once thought 


uncertain ; for if I ſhould grow much bet- 
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ter I ſhould not be willing, and if much worſe, 1 
ſhould not be able to migrate. 

Your Lordſhip was firſt folicited without my know 
ledge ; but when I was told that you was pleaſed to 
honour me with your patronage, I did not expect to 
hear of a refuſal; yet as I have had no long time to 
brood hope, and have not rioted in imaginary opu- 
lence, this cold reception has been ſcarce a diſap- 
pointment; and from your Lordſhip's kindneſs I 
have received a benefit which men like you are able 
w beſtow. I ſhall now live ait ci, with a higher 


LETTER XL. 
To Mz. NICHOLS. 


Sin, Litchfield, O. 20, 1784. 
WHEN you were here, you were pleaſed, as I am 
told, to think my abſence an inconvenience. I ſhould 
certainly have been very glad to give „ 
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of Antiquities any information about my native place, 
of which however I know not much, and have reaſon 
to believe that not much is known. | 
Though I have not given you any amuſement, I have 
received amuſement from you. At Aſhbourne, where 
I had very fete company, I had the luck to borrow 
« Mr. Bowyer's Life,” a book fo full of contemporary 
hiſtory, that a literary man muſt find ſome of his old 
friends. I thought that I could now and then have told 
e and perhaps we may 
talk a life over. I hope we ſhall be much together. 
You muſt now be to me what you were before, and 
what dear Mr. Allen was beſides. He was taken 
unexpeCtedly away, but I think he was a very good 
man. 
I have made little progreſs in recovery. I am very 
weak, and very fleeplefs ; but I Bve on, and hope. 
I am, Sin, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| SAM. JOHNSON. 


LET TT HER MMA 
To Mz. NICHOLS. 


Sin, 
THE late leamed Mr. Swinton of Oxford having 


one day remarked that one man, meaning, I ſuppoſe, 
| no 


* 
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no man but himſelf, could affign all the parts of the 
Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory to their proper authors; at 
the requeſt of Sir Robert Chambers , or of myſelf, 
gave the account which I now tranſmit to you in his 
own hand, being willing that of fo great a work the 
hiſtory ſhould be known, and that each writer ſhould 
receive his due proportion of praiſe from poſterity. 

F recommend to you to preſerve this ſcrap of literary 
intelligence in Mr. Swinton's own hand, or to depofit it 
in the Muſcum, that the veracity of this account may 
never be doubted. 

I am, S1n, 
Dee. 6, 1784. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


Mr. . 


The Hiſt of the Cunduaginins 


e 
* 
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The Hiſtory of the Differtation on the Peopling of 
America. 
on the Independency of 
the Arabs. 
The Coſmogony, and a fmall part of the hiſtory imm 
_ diately following, By Mr. Sale. 


To the Birth of Abraham. Chiefly by Mr. Shelvock. 


Hiſtory of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards. By Mir. 
Pfalmanazar. 


„ 
7 


-” 


S 
hy, 


Xenophon's Retreat. By the fame. 

Hiſtory of the Perſians, and the Conſtantinopoiran En 
pire. By Dr. Campbell, 

Hiſtory of the Romans. By Mr. Bower. 


EPITAPHS. ; 
Ar LITCHFIELD. 
H. S. E. 


Micrazsi Jounson. 

VIR impavidus conſtans, animoſus, periculorum im- 
memor, laborum patientiffimus ; ſiduciã Chriſtianã for- 
tis, ferviduſque ; Paterfamilias apprimè ſtrenuus; Bibli- 
opola admodum peritus ; mente et Ibris et negotiis ex- 
culta; animo ita firmo, ut, rebus adverſis diu conflic- 
tatus, nec fibi nec ſuis defuerit : Lingus fic temperata, 
ut ei nihil quod aures vel pias vel caſtas lzfifſer, aut do- 
lor vel voluptas unquam expreſſerit. 


Natus Cubleiz in agro Derbienfi, anno unervn, 
obijt pccxxx:. 


Appolita 
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Antiqua Fondonum gente oriunda : quam domi fe. 
dulam, foris paucis notam ; nulli moleſtam, mentis acu- 
mine et judicii ſubtilitate præcellentem; alis multum, 
fibi parum indulgentem : Zternitati ſemper attentam, 
omne fere Virtutis nomen commendavit. 

Nata Nortonizz Regis, in agro Varvicenſi, anno 
MDCLXIX ; obijt MDCCLIX. 

Cum NaTHanazLE Mlorum filio, qui natus de,, 


cum vires et animi et corporis multa pollicerentur, anno 


Is BROMLEY CHURCH. 


Hic conduntur reliquice 
EL1ZABETHAE 
| Antiqua JazvisiozuM gente 
Peatlingz, apud Leiceſtreneſs, orte; 
Formoſe, cultæ, ingenioſæ, piz ; 
Uoris, primis nuptiis, Hzxzic: PozTER, 
 ſecundis, SamvzLIS Jounson, | 
Hoc lapide contexit. | 
Obijt Londini, menſe Mart. 
A. D. MDCCLUL. 


- 
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Ix WATFORD CHURCH. 


In the vault below are depoſited the remains of 
Jaxz BrII, wife of Jous Bzur, Eſq; 
who in the fifty third year of her age, 

the horrible malady, which had for ſome time begun to 
aflift her, 
pronounced incurable ; 
| and for more than three years, 
— the daily tortures of gradual death; 
continued to divide the hours not allotted to devotion, 
between the cares of her family, and the converſe of 
| her friends ; 
rewarded the attendance of duty, 
and acknowledged the offices of affeftion ; 
and while ſhe endeavoured to alleviate by chearfulneſa, 
her huſband's fufferings and ſorrows, 
increaſed them by her gratitude for his care, 
To the teftimony of theſe virtues, 
more highly honoured as more familiarly known, 
this monument is erected by 
Journ Bair *. 


© She died in Oftober, 1771. 
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Is STRETHAM CHURCH. 


Juxta ſepulta eſt Hezrzna Mania 
Thomz Cotton de Combermere baronerti Ceſtrienſis filia, 
Forma felix, felix ingenio ; 
Omnibus jucunda, fuorum amantiffima. 
Linguis artibuſque ita exculta 
Sermonis nitor, ſententiarum floſculi, 
Sapientize gravitas, leporum gratia : 


Nan x707. Nupta 1739. Obiit 1773. 


Paraphraſed by Ms. Muzeny. 


Near this place 
the Daughter of Sir Thomas Cotton, of Combermere 

in the county Cheſhire, Bart. the wife of 

1Iuohn Sakuſbury, 

of the county of Flint, Eſquire. She was born in the 
* 
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A pleaſing form, where every grace combin'd, 
With genius bleſt, a pure cnlighten'd mind; 
Benevolence on all that fmiles beftow'd, 
A heart that for her friends with love o'crflow'd: 
In anguage ſkill'd, by ſcience form'd to pleaſe, | 
Her mirth was wit, her gravity was caſe. ' 
Graceful in all, the happy mein ſhe knew, 
Which een to virtue gives the limits due; 
Whate'er employ'd her, chat ſhe ſeem'd to chuſe, - 
Her houſe, her friends, her buſineſs, or the Muſe. 
Admir'd and lov'd, the theme of general praiſe, 
All to fuch virtue wiſh'd a length of days : 

But fad reverſe! with flow confuming pains, + 
Th' envenom'd cancer revelF'd in her veinsz - 
Prey'd on her fpirits—ftole each power away 3 
Gradual ſhe funk, yet ſmiling in decay: 

She fmil'd in hope, by fore affliftions try d, 


———— —  — — 


Is WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


Olwvari Goldſmith, 
Poetz, Phyſici, Hiſtorici, 
Qui nullum fere ſeribendi genus 
Non terigit 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit : 
Sire riſus eſſent movendi, 
Sive lacrimæ, 
Afﬀettuum potens at knis dominator : 
Nun 


Ingenio 
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Is STRETHAM CHURCH. 


Hic conditur quod reliquum eft 

Ut vitam ilk longiorem multi optarent, 
Ita facras, 
Ut quam brevem eſſet habiturus præſcire videretur ; 
Simplex, apertus, ſibique ſemper fimilis, 
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Inter familiares, comites, convivas, hoſpites. 

Tam facili fuit morum fuavitate 
Ut omnĩum animos ad ſe alliceret ; 
Tam felici ſermonis libertate, 
Ut nulli adulatus, omnibus placeret. 

Natus 1724. Obut 1781. 


PO E M 8. 
Tranſlation of Dzrpzn's Errenan on Mu rox. 


Quos laudet vates, Græcus, Romanus, et Anglus, 
Tres tria temporibus ſecla dedere fuis. 

Sublime ingenium Græcus; Romanus habebat 
Carmen grande ſonans; Angjus utrumque tulit. 
Nil majus Natura capit: clarare priores 
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EPILOGUE To Tus CARMEN 
SECULARE or HORACE. 


Performed at FarzMason's-Harir. 


QUE fauſta Rome dixit Horatius, 
Opes, triumphos, et ſubacti 
SUCH ſtrains as, mingled with the lyre, 
Could Rome with future greatneſs fire, 
Ye fons of England, deign to hear, 
Nor think our wiſhes lefs fincere. 
May ye the varied bleflings ſhare 
Of plenteous peace and profp'rous war; 
And o'er the globe extend your reign, 
— Unbounded maſters of the main. 


Tranſlation of a Waren Errrarn (in Her. 
BERT'S TRAVELS) on Prince Mapocx. 


INCLYTUS hic heres magni requieſcit Oeni, 
Conſeſſas tantum mente manuque patrem; 


Servilem tut: cultum contempſit agelli, 
Er petit terras per freta longa novas. 


= op 
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ODE ro FRIENDS HIT. 


Friendſhip, peculiar gift of heaven, 
The noble mind's delight and pride, 
To Men and Angels only given, 
To all the lower world deny d: 


While love, unknown among the bleſt, 
Parent of rage and hot deſires, 

The human and the favage breaft 
Alike Oer all his lightnings fly, 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fav'rites of the ſky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltlefs joys 
On fools and villains ne er deſcend ; 

In vain for thee the monarch fighs 

And hugs a flatt rer for a friend. 


& . as 


Oh! ſhall thy flames then ceaſe to glow 

When fouls to happier climes remove ? 

What rais'd our virtue here below, 

* Firſ printed in the Gent. Mag. 1743. Afterwards in Mes. Wik- 


liams's Miſcellanies, and again in the Gent. Mag. 1785, with Dr. 
Jebnſon*s name annexed. 
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Scrizus for the Crasses of a Gxanmar Schnoor. 


| WHEN the introduction, or formation of nouns | 


and verbs, is perſectiy maſtered, let them learn 
Corderius by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the fame time 
to tranſlate out of the introduction, that by this means 
they may learn the fyntax. Then let them proceed to, 
Eraſmus, with an Engliſh tranſlation, by the fame 
author. 
Clafs II. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, or 
Juſtin, with the tranſlation. 
N. B. The firſt claſs gets for their part every morn« 
ing the rules which they have learned before, and in the 
afternoon learns the Latin rules of the nouns and verbs. 
They are examined in the rules which they have learned 
| The ſecond claſs doth the fame whilſt they are in Eu- 
tropius ; afterwards their part is in the irregular nouns 


and verbs, and in the rules for making and ſcanning 


verſes. They are examined as the firſt. 
Claſs III. Ovid's Metamorphoſes in the morning, and 
Czfar's Commentaries in the afternoon. 
Part is in the Latin rules till they are perſect in them, 


aſterwards in Mr. Leeds's Greek Grammar. Examined 
as before. 


Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, beginning at the 
fame time to write themes and verſes, and to learn 


Greek ; from thence paſſing on to Horace, &c. as ſhall 
2 


s I know. 
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I know nee well what books wo diveſt you to, becuaſe 
you have not informed me what ftudy you will apply 
yourſelf to. I believe it will be moſt for your advan- 
tage to apply yourſelf wholly to the languages, till you 
go to the Univerſity. The Greek authors I think it 


beſt for you to read are theſe : 
Cebes. 

Alan. 1 
Lucian by Leeds. Ac. 
Xenophon. 

Homer. Ionic. 
Theocritus. Doric. 
Euripides. Attic and Doric. 


Thus you will be tolerably filled in all the dialects, 
beginning with the Attic, to which the reſt muſt be 
referred. 

In the ftudy of Latin, it is proper not to read the 
later authors, till you are well verſed in thoſe of che 
pureſt ages; as Terence, Tully, Cazfar, Salluſt, Nepos, 
Vellews Paterculus, Vigil, Horace, Phadrus. | 

The greateſt and moſt neceſſary taſk ftill remains, to 
attain a habit of exprefion, without which knowledge 
is of little uſe. This is neceflary in Latin, and more 
neceſſiry in Engliſh : and can only be acquired by a 
daily imitation of the beſt and correcteſt authors. 


$50 GENERAL RULES 
GzunRar Rurixs of the Ess X- HAD Crus, 
commenced the roth of Diez, 1783. 


* To day deep thoughts with me refolve to drench 
* In minth—which after no repenting draws.” 


Mit ron. 


I. THE Club ſhall conſiſt of twenty-four members. 
The meetings ſhall be on the Monday, Wedneſday *, 
and Saturday, of every weck; but on the week before 
Eafter-day there ſhall be no meeting. 

II. Every member is at liberty to introduce a friend 
once in a week, but not oftner. 

HI. Two members ſhall oblige themſelves to attend 
in their turn every night from eight to ten o'clock, or 
procure two to attend in their room. 

IV. Every member preſent at the Club ſhall ſpend at 
leaſt fix-pence ; and every man who ſtays away, ſhall for- 
feit three-pence. 

V. The maſter of the houſe ſhall keep an account of 
the abſent members, and deliver to the prefident of the 
night a liſt of the forfeits incurred. 

VI. When any member returns after abſence, he 
hall immediately ky down his forfeits; which if he 
omits to do, the preſident ſhall require them of him. 

VII. There ſhall be no general reckoning, but every 

VIII. The night of indiſpenſible attendance will come 
to every member once a month. Whoever ſhall for 
three months together omit to attend himſelf, or by ſub- 


Several of the members being fellows of the Royal Society, this 
wight was after ands changed to Thurſday, for their convenience. 


ftitution 
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ftitution—nor ſhall make any apology on the fourth 
month, ſhall be conſidered as having abdicated the Chub. 

IX. When a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the 
candidate, and of the member recommending him, ſhall 
ſtand in the Chub-room three nights: on the fourth he 
may be choſen by ballot, fix members at leaſt being 
preſent, and two-thirds of the ballot being in his favour, 
or the majority, ſhould the numbers not be diviſible by 
three. 

X. The maſter of the houſe ſhall give notice, fix 
days before, to each of thoſe members whoſe turn of 
neceſſary attendance is come. 

The notice may be in theſe words: [ © Sir, On 
« the — of —— will be your turn of preſiding at 
« the Efſex-head ; your company is therefore earneſtly 
« requeſted.” ] 
One penny ſhall be left by each member for the waiter, 


NicnTtLty Rur zs of the Ess:x-Hrap Crus. 


I. The prefident will collect fever-pence from each 
member at his entrance, marking his attendance thus v; 
and three-pence for every preceding night which is n 
marked againſt his name in the book thus v. 

II. The forfeits to be paid over to the landlord, The 
ſeven-pence to be conſidered as part of each member's 
diſtin& reckoning. 

III. Two letters of notice are to be forwarded each 
night, by the Penny-poſt, to the preſidents of that day 
ſeven-night, as by liſt of the members. 
IV. When the forfeits are paid, ps 3s ans 
in the book thus N. 
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Du Harpz's His ronr or CMA, 1738. 


HERE are few nations in the world, more talked 
| of, or lefs known, than the Gage. The con- 
of their grandeur, their ſciences and their policy, have 
hutherto excited admiration, but have nat been fuſficient 


As the fatisfaftion found in reading deſcriptions of 
diſtant countries ariſes from a compariſon which every 
reader naturally makes, between the ideas which he re- 


to him before ; or, in other words, between the coun- 
tries with which he is acquainted, and that which the 
| author 


to partake 
to be explained, or 
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author di plays to his imagination; ſo it varies accord- 
ing to the hkeneſs or diſfimilitude of the manners of the 
two nations. Any cuſtom or law unheard and unthought 
of before, ſtrikes us with that ſurprize which is the effect 
of novelty; but a practice conformable to our own 
pleaſes us, becauſe it flatters our ſelf-love, by ſhowing 
us that our opinions are approved by the general con- 
currence of mankind. Of theſe two pleaſures, the firſt 
is more violent, the other more laſting ; the firſt ſeems 

more of inſtinẽt than reaſon, and is not eaſily 


tion in good ſenſe and refleftion, and evidently depends 

An attentive reader will frequently feel each of theſe 
agreeable emotions in the peruſal of Du Halde. He 
will find a calm, peaceful fatisfaftion, when he reads 


fages ; he will find that virtue is in every place the fame, 
and will look with new contempt on thoſe wild reaſoners, 


who affirm that morality is merely ideal, and that the 


diſtinctions between good and ill are wholly chimerical. 


afford, when he becomes acquainted with the Chineſe 
government and conſtitution ; he will be amazed to find 
that there is a country where nobility and knowledge. 
are the fame, where men advance in rank as they ad- 
vance in learning, and promotion is the eſſect of vir- 
tuous induſtry, where no man thinks ignorance a mark 
of greatneſs, or lazineſs the pri of high birth. 

His furpriſe will be ftill bei by the relations 
he will there meet with of honeſt miniſters, who, how- 
. a ever 
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the moral precepts, and wiſe inſtructions of the Chineſe | 


But he will enjoy all the pleaſure that novelty can 


1 


| of the princeſs, without regard to the claim of a marquis, 
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ever incredible it may ſeem, have been ſeen more than 
once in that monarchy, and have adventured to admo- 
niſh the emperors of any deviation from the laws of 
their country, or any error in their conduct, that has 
either their own fafety, or the happineſs of 
their people. He will read of emperors, who, when 
they have been in this manner, have neither 
thought it majeſtis/ to be obſtinate in the wrong? but 
have, with a greatneſs of mind worthy of a Chineſe 
monarch, brought their actions willingly to the teſt of 
reaſon, law, and morality, and ſcorged to exert their 
power in defence of that which they could not fup- 
pert by argument. 

I muſt confeſs my wonder at theſe relations was very 


cent, and had been much greater, had I not often en- 


tertained my imagination with an inſtance of the like 
conduct in a prince of Elan, on an occaſion that hap- 
pened not quite a century ago, and which I ſhall relate, 
that fo remarkable an example of fpirit and firmneſs in 
a ſubject, and of conviftion and compliance in a prince» 
may not be forgotten. And I hope you will look upon 


this letter as intended to do honour to my country, 


and not to ſerve your intereſt by promoting your under- 
15 = 
The prince, at the chriflening of his firſt ſon, had 
appointed a noble duke to ſtand as proxy for the father 


(heir apparent to a higher title) to whom, as lord of 
the bed-chamber then in waiting, that honour properly 
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with the affair, till he heard at dinner the duke's health 
drank by the name of the prince he was that evening 


to repreſent. This he took an opportunity after dinner 


of enquiring the reaſon of, and was informed by the 
prince's treafurer of his highnefs's intention. The mar- 
quis immediately declared, that he thought his right in- 
vaded, and his honour injured, which he could not bear 
without requiring ſatisfaction from the uſurper of his 
privileges ; nor would he longer ſerve a prince who paid 
no regard to his lawful pretenfions. The treaſurer 
could not deny that the marquis's claim was inconteſ- 
table, and by his permiſſion acquainted the prince with 


1 r 
fon. The marquis anſwered, that he did not encroach 
upon the prince s right, but only defended his own : 
that he thought his honour and as he was a 


_ Young man, would not enter the world with the loſs of 


perſiſted in his determination to aflert his claim, and 


juſtice that was denied him, and that not the prince him- 
ſelf ſhould trample on his character. He was then or- 
dered to withdraw, and the duke coming to him, af- 


that when he accepted it, be was not informed of his 
lord. 


concluded with declaring that he would do himſelf the 


7 
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Jordſhip's claim, and that now he very willingly reſigned 


* The marquis very gracefully acknowledged the cĩ- 


vility of the duke”'s expreſſions, and declared himſelf fa- 
mfied with his grace's conduct; but thought it 'incon- 
ſiſtent with his honour to accept the repreſentation as a 
ceſſion of the duke, or on any other terms than as his 
own acknowledged right. The prince, being informed 


of the whole converſation, and having upon enquiry 
found all the precedents on the marquis's fide, thought 


it below his dignity to perſiſt in an error, and reſtoring 
the marquis to his right upon his own conditions, con- 
tinued him in his favour, believing that he might fafely 
truſt his affairs in the hands of a man, who had fo nice 
a ſenſe of honour, and fo much ſpirit to aſſert it. 
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